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Renewal, or 
Extended Subscriptions 


Of HARDY FRUITS and GARDEN SEEDS 


Place Your Order Now—Fruit Trees will be shipped about May 1st spring plan™ 


10 Crab Apple Seedlings FREE 

and POSTPAID with a $1.00 - for - 3 - year 
subscription. 

Medium size, good quality, hardy, 
first, second and third crab apple 
and apple crosses. Fruit is delicious 
canned or in jelly. Some fruit will be 
excellent for eating out of hand. 
ROBIN—Hardy, very good quality fruit, more 
apple-like than most hardy crabs. 

TEN SEEDLINGS of any one of the above 
varieties will be supplied with a $1.00-for-3-year 
subscription. 

SPECIAL OFFER—Five seedlings of any two of 
the above varieties of crab apples will be supplied 
with a $1.00-for-3-year subscription. 

3 Plum Seedlings FREE 

and POSTPAID with a $1.00 - for - 3 - year 
subscription. 

ASSINIBOINE—Very hardy, excellentquality fruit, 
heavy cropper. Will withstand 45 degrees below 
zero weather without damage. 

{ Good quality fruit, suitable for can¬ 
ning, eating out of hand, for pie or 
jam. Will withstand Winnipeg winters 
without damage. 

THREE SEEDLINGS of any one of the above 
varieties will be supplied with a $1.00-for-3-year 
subscription (one of each variety cannot be supplied). 


FLORENCE 

AMUR 

ELKHORN 

COLUMBIA 


Grow Your Own Canadian Roses 

Thoroughly Hardy in Western Canada 

3 Betty Bland Rose Bushes FREE 

and POSTPAID with a $1.00-for-2-year subscription. 
Becomes a shrub six feet high when established. Covered with 
double pink roses during June. Its bright red branches add to the 
decorative effect. Widely acclaimed and a deserving favorite. 
(Named variety). 

3 Dr. Merkeley Rose Bushes FREE 

and POSTPAID with a $1 00-for-2-year subscription. 

A rose with deep pink double flowers in July. Very fragrant and 
quite hardy. Grows about two feet high. Worthy of a place in any 
garden. (Named variety). 


A Note to Prospective Fruit Breeders 

SEEDLI NGS—/terns that are listed as "seedlings are medium sited, one 
or two-year-old shrubs that have been produced from seed and do not necessarily 
have all the characteristics of either parent. 

NAMED FRUIT TREES Hem, listed as "named varieties are medium 
sized trees or shrubs that have not been produced from seed, but by grafting 
wood from the parent plant [or, as in rhubarb, from roots of the parent plant), 
and will always produce true to type. 

NOTE -See “Guide Bulletin Service (advertised in every issue ) for complete 
instruction on prairie fruit growing and hardy fruits. Bulletins and informa¬ 
tive booths range In price from 20c to fi.00. 


8 Sand Cherry Seedlings FREE 

and POSTPAID with a $1.00-for-3-year subscription. 

One of the hardiest fruits that is grown in western Canada. Fruit 
grows on bushes three to five feet high and is delicious when stewed, 
canned, in pie or jelly, while some may be eaten out of hand. These 
seedlings were grown on the farm of the late Geo. F. Chipman. 


12 Grape Seedlings FREE 

and POSTPAID with a $1.00-for-3-year Subscription 

NATIVE—Very hardy, grows rapidly. 

BETA -Blue grape, grows in clusters of large, 
edible fruit, nearly as large as the Concord. Next to 
the Native this is the hardiest of western Canadian 
grapes. 

LUTIE—Red grape. Should be mulched down with 
a foot of dry soil after pruning in October. 
PORTLAND—White dessert grape. Grows well 
with careful winter care. 

Of these varieties the Native grape is the hardiest, 
although the Beta grape is quite hardy. The other 
varieties (developments of grapes previously grown 
in warmer climates) have thrived in western Canada 
where proper precautions were taken to prevent 
winter killing. Fruit may be eaten out of hand, or 
used to make jam, jelly or wine. 

TWELVE SEEDLINGS of any one of the above 
varieties will be supplied with a $1.00-for-3-year 
subscription. 

SPECIAL OFFER—Three of each of the above 
seedlings will be supplied with a $1.00-for-3-year 
subscription. 

8 Nanking Cherry Seedlings FREE 

and POSTPAID with a $1.00 for-3-year-subscription 
The Nanking cherry is an exceptionally fine variety 
for western Canada. The fruit is a bright red cherry, 
of fair size and very good flavor. In addition, the 
tree is highly prized as an ornamental. 


NAMED VARIETIES 

2 Crab Apple Trees Free 

and,POSTPAID with a $1.00-for-2-year 
subscription. 

OSMAN The best all around crab 
for the prairies. Very hardy, heavy 
yielder. Good size, reddish color 
fruit. Good for jellies and canning 
and for eating out of hand when 
fully ripe. 

DOLGO—Fairly hardy, brilliantly 
colored fruit of good quality, and 
most desirable for jelly making. 
OLGA Very similar to Dolgo crab 
apple and almost as hardy. 

TWO TREES of any one of the 
above varieties will be supplied with 
a $1.00-for-2-year subscription. 

3 Rhubarb Roots Free 

and POSTPAID with a $1.00-for-2-year 
subscription. 

MacDONALD—A very fine variety pro¬ 
ductive of very stout rich strawberry color 
stalks. Heavy cropper, strong roots. 
(Named variety). 

RUBY—Stalks are a deep red throughout 
and have less acidity than ordinary 
rhubarb, requires less sugar, strong roots. 
(Named variety). 

THREE ROOTS of either of the above 
varieties will be supplied with a $l.00-for- 
2-year subscription. 


Let “The Guide” Supply Your Garden 


A Complete Vegetable Garden 

and POSTPAID with a $1.00- 
D liuJu for-3-year subscription. 

14 BIG PACKETS 


A Complete Flower Garden 

-g-iwjl ; : and POSTPAID with a $1.00- 
M* liJuJu for-3-year subscription. 

14 BIG PACKETS 


B EETS—Detroit Dark 
Red. An early, tender 
sweet canning or market 
variety. 

CABBAGE—Enkhuizen 
Glory. A solid, medium 
size, fine quality, all-round 
variety. 

CARROTS—Early Chan- 
tenay. Keeps well. Fine 
texture. Very sweet. 
CUCU M BER—Early 
Russian. Oblong and ideal 
for pickling. 

LETTUCE—Hansen. 
Earliest head lettuce, crisp, 
mild and tender. 

L E T T U C E—G rand 
Rapids. Favorite loose-leaf 
variety. 

ONION—Early White 
Barletta. Best for pickling. 
Beautiful waxy white. 


ONION—Yellow Globe 
Danvers. For the main crop. 
PARSNIP—Popular Half 
Long Guernsey. Smooth, 
white, tender. 

PUMPKI N—Sweet or 
Sugar. Fine grained. Splen¬ 
did keeper. Small seed 
cavity. 

RADISH—French Break¬ 
fast. Favorite for size, 
shape, color and quality. 
TOMATO—Earliana. The 
most extensively grown 
variety. 

TURNIP—Golden Ball. 
Fine grained, smooth, 
mealy. 

TURNIP—Canadian Gem 
Swede. Exceptionally long- 
keeping qualities. 


ASTERS—Queen of the 
Market. Finest mixed, extra 
early variety. 

CALIFpRNIA POPPY— 
New Prize Hybrids. Cream 
chestnut, fire red, old gold. 

CALENDULA —(Pot or 
Scotch Marigold). New art 
shades and best old ones. 

CLARK IA—Novelty mix¬ 
ture. contains newest 
varieties. 

COSMOS—Extra early 
flowering hybrids. 

EDGING BORDER 
MIXTURE. 

EVERL ASTI NGS—Finest 

mixed. Dry some for winter 
bouquets. 


MATH I OLA—Evening 

scented stock. Delightfully 
fragrant. 

MIGNONETT E—Special 
mixture of large flowering, 
sweet scented varieties. 
PETUNIA—Choice mixed 
new hybrids. Flaming vel¬ 
vet shades. 

SHIRLEY POPPY— 

Double flowered new art 
shades. 

TALL DOUBLE- 
FRINGED CARNATION 
FLOWERED POPPY. 
ZINNIA—Giant Dahlia 
flowered. All shades. 
SURPRISE FLOWER 
GARDEN—A grand mix¬ 
ture for Junior’s garden. 


Offe»r No 1 ■ A double quantity of either the vegetable collection OR the flower collection (28 BIG 
————— ’ PACKETS) will be supplied free and postpaid with a $1.00-for-2-year subscription, 

^norial Offt>r No 9* The complete vegetable garden and the complete flower garden (28 BIG PACKETS) 
£ V ~ y will be supplied free and postpaid with a $1.00-for-2-year subscription. 


SIMPLE PLANTING INSTRUCTIONS WILL BE ENCLOSED WITH EACH ITEM. 


NAMED VARIETY 

2 Opata Plum Trees 

•aa and POSTPAID with a $1.00- 
* for-2-year subscription. 


One of the most widely grown 
cherry-plums on the prairies. Quite 
hardy. The skin of the fruit is a 
deep purple and the flesh green. 
Very sweet and excellent for eating 
out of hand or for preserving. 


NAMED VARIETY 

2 Pixwell Gooseberry 
Bushes Free 

and POSTPAID with a $1.00-for-2- 
year subscription 

This gooseberry is so named because 
of the ease with which it may be 
picked. Plant carries few thorns, and 
the canes are rather slender and 
somewhat drooping, which greatly 
facilitates picking. Large oval 
berries, very hardy, and one of 
western Canada s best gooseberries. 
SPECIAL OFFER—Two rooted 
layers of Pixwell gooseberry will be 
supplied with a $1.00-for-3-year 
subscription. 


SSL* The Country Guide and Nor’-West Farmer CANADA 

CANADA’S LARGEST MONTHLY RURAL MAGAZINE 

PLEASE NOTE.—Items will be shipped postpaid, and will be supplied ONLY on Guide subscriptions. Items will be shipped only to Canadian addresses west of Fort William and Port Arthur 
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Gas and Milk Price Tangle 

B.C. undertakes an analysis of two important retail commodity prices 


By H. B. SMITH 


B ACK in November the B.C. gov¬ 
ernment ordered a cut of three 
cents per gallon in the retail 
price of gasoline. Instead of com¬ 
plying the oil companies and certain 
retail vendors went to law. The suit has 
now been tried and when judgment is 
handed dow T n appeal will be entered by 
one or other of the litigants and the case 
fairly started for a final show-down be¬ 
fore the Privy Council. The legal ques¬ 
tion at issue is the province’s right to 
interfere in what the oil companies 
affirm is federal business, if indeed it is 
any government’s business at all, the old 
question of provincial authority under 
the B.N.A. Act. If the province succeeds, 
gasoline prices, it may be presumed, will 
be regulated; if it loses, a new dodge for 
keeping down the consumer price of 
heavily-taxed gas will have to be tried. 

At trial of the suit some curious facts 
about the gasoline business were brought 
to light. For example, believe it or not, 
evidence was given which showed that 
the oil companies lost 3.66 cents per gal¬ 
lon on all gasoline sold in B.C. in 1938. 
How this happens is clear enough if the 
£ guring is correct. Standard gasoline 
aboard oil companies’ tank trucks, Van¬ 
couver, all charges paid, costs 21% cents 
per gallon. It is sold to the service sta¬ 
tions at 22 cents less 4 >4 cents to 100 
per cent stations and at 22 cents less 3 % 
cents to “splitters.” A splitter is a 
retailer who handles more than one 
company’s gas. The service station 
pumps the gas to the public at 27 cents 
per gallon, seven cents of which is road 
tax, the balance is service station profit. 
These figures refer to operations within 
the coast area and for certain types of 
retailers only. 

Does This Make Sense? 

Obviously it is a bit out of the usual 
run of business even in B.C. for whole¬ 
salers to sell goods at less than cost. 
However, that’s what some oil company 
evidence shows. If the reader can’t quite 
see the sense of a wholesale gas vendor 
losing 3.66 cents per gallon and then 
fighting tooth and nail for the right to 
continue doing so he needn’t be alarmed. 
Possibly it doesn’t make sense. That, at 
any rate, is the explanation suggested 
by provincial government experts who 
depose somewhat as follows: The laid- 
down price of standard gasoline, Van¬ 
couver, purchase price, transformation, 
duty, excise and sales tax paid is about 
11 cents per imperial gallon. The differ¬ 
ence between this figure and the 17% or 
18%. cents net which the retailer pays 
may reasonably be regarded in part at 

S least as oil company profit since the oil 
fi :>mpanies are the last parties seen in 
possession of the gas prior to its being 
dumped into the retailer’s tanks at a 
known price. The evidence on this point 
seems to be a mixture of fact, conjecture 
and perhaps smart bookkeeping. It is all 
very perplexing to lay minds. Only one 
factor appears as a constant, namely, 
the tax, made up of duty, excise, sales 
and road, federal and provincial. These 
tax items in total add up to 30 per cent 
of the service station price of gas. Or 
about 8% cents per gallon on gas which 
cost 7%. cents per imperial gallon at the 
refineries in California. 

To date B.C. has spent well over one 
hundred thousand dollars trying to get 
at the whys and wherefores of gasoline, 
fuel oil and coal prices. The only result 
so far is one completed report, one com¬ 
pleted lawsuit, an appeal therefrom 
pending and a trip to London in pros¬ 
pect. It seems impossible for provincial 
talent to get to the bottom of the issue, 
in fact, some think, even to establish 
that there is an issue at all. So let the 
Privy Council have a go at it. 

When the new milk board, now being 
chosen by milk producers in the Van¬ 
couver milkshed, takes office, two things 
are reasonably certain to happen: (1) A 
single marketing agency under milk 
board control will be set up. (2) The 
retail price of milk will be increased. 
The single marketing agency is expected 
to reduce the cost of retail distribution, 
possibly of processing and bottling as 
well. An increase in price is justified on 
the ground that the present Vancouver 


price is too low, in fact, out of line with 
prices in cities drawing milk from areas 
where production costs are on a fair 
comparative basis with costs in the 
lower Fraser area. So, with producer 
control of marketing now in effect for 
the first time since the great squabble 
over milk started some years back, retail 
prices, so it is popularly believed, wall be 
set with some regard for what it costs 
to produce milk. 

Some producers appear to think that 
the single marketing agency may pro¬ 
duce such economies in distribution that 
an advance in price will not be neces¬ 
sary. Things may work out that way, but 
not certainly, and not likely immediate¬ 
ly. The average producer craves sweeter 
milk cheques at once. If he is to be be¬ 
lieved, craves them for the very good 
reason that he cannot carry on much 
longer on the present basis of division 
of the consumer’s money. His current 
share of this is popularly believed to be 
about 2% cents per quart, possibly three 
cents. Nobody clearly knows because 
what with the surplus, the quota, can 
rental, and other refinements of figuring 
entering into the calculation, getting at 
the producer’s share might puzzle a 
chartered accountant. Probably the only 
certainty about what he gets is that 
whatever it is it is not enough to meet 
production costs and keep him solvent. 

The Vancouver consumer would have 
small reason to complain if the price 
were boosted to 12 cents per quart for 
legal standard milk. He would pay that 
or more in any city in Canada in which 
the milk sold is produced in areas where 
feed, rents, taxes and farm operation 
costs in general are as high as in the 
Vancouver milkshed. If he lived in To¬ 
ronto, for example. Production costs in 
the Toronto milkshed may be described 
as moderate, meaning they are probably 
substantially lower than in Vancouver’s. 
The Toronto retail price of milk is 12 
cents per quart. Of this the producer’s 
share is 4.58 cents, net. The balance 
splits up as follows: Transportation, .82; 
pasteurizing, bottling, overhead, taxes 
and other expenses, 3.60; distributing, 3: 
total per quart, 12 cents. Profit is in¬ 
cluded in the 3.60 item. Profit is re¬ 
ported to be 1% per cent per quart. 

What the Retail Price Covers 

Processing and distributing costs and 
profits, if any, in Vancouver, are not 
available to the public. Which may be 
just as well since making them public 
might only add to the general confusion 
and argument of which for many 
months there has been more than 
plenty. But judging from surface indica¬ 
tions so to speak, for example, the num¬ 
ber of creameries and distributors retail¬ 
ing milk, the many salesmen who drum 
up business for them, the ten or a dozen 
milk wagons on a street doing the work 
of one, the thousand-dollar trucks 
slithering hither and yon delivering a 
bottle here and another there, the com¬ 
mon sense conclusion would be that if 
systematic delivery costs three cents per 
quart in Toronto the sort of service dis¬ 
tributors are putting on in Vancouver 
must cost a great deal more. However, 
all this should soon be as water past the 
mill wheel since as from an early date 
producers in the Vancouver area will 
have full control of their milk right from 
the daily mixing of the balanced rations 
for the Holsteins, etc., to the daily deliv¬ 
ery of the bottled result on the con¬ 
sumer’s doorstep at around four a.m. 

Some Washington Comparisons 

The theory is rather widely held in 
B.C. that gasoline prices across the line 
in Washington state are much lower 
than at home. Curiously, therefore, 
while B.C. has been investigating gas 
prices and trying to figure out how to 
cut them without touching the tax 
structure, Washington has been doing 
the same and with about the same 
result, that is to say, no result at all. 
In Washington the kick is that 15 
cents plus six cents road tax, total 21 
cents, is too much for a wine gallon of 
gasoline which may be bought at the 
Turn to page 23 



When you roll into a big field on a fast, 
powerful, modem Oliver tractor, you 
need plows behind you that are built 
to stand the gaff—and keep right on 
standing it. Oliver plows have been 
famous for their sturdiness for gener¬ 
ations. All that Oliver has learned 
about plow performance and stamina 
has been built into its modern tractor 
plows. 

OLIVER MOLDBOARD PLOWS 

For big farms Oliver has 2-3-4-5 base 
moldboard plows with features that 
mean longer life and better plowing, 
easier draft and less work for the oper¬ 
ator. Oliver moldboard plows have the 
Oliver non - clogging high clearance 
hitch—easily and widely adjustable 
—high-clearance flat bar heat-treated 
steel frames and beams—ball-bearing 
depth adjusting screws—quick, easy 
acting power lifts. See your Oliver 
dealer for a moldboard plow that fits 
your tractor and works best in your soil. 

DISC PLOWS 

Need a husky disc plow for heavy 
work and lots of it? Look over the 
Oliver overhead beam disc plows— 
solidly anchored pressure lubricated 
roller bearings on electrically heat- 
treated discs—power lift—high car¬ 
bon steel beams, square to hold 
working parts in proper alignment un¬ 
der even most difficult working condi¬ 
tions—natural down pressure on land 
wheel even in hard ground-extra large 
or extra long wearing surfaces. 

ONE-WAY DISC PLOW 

The Oliver One-Way Disc Plow is the 
plow to use to cover extensive acreage 
in a short time—excellent for summer 
fallowing as well as good seedbed prep¬ 
aration in both hard and soft soils— 
takes backache out of depth adjust¬ 
ments with one easy-working ball¬ 
bearing screw—discs removable from 
the FRONT of the FRAME (the 
light end)—big, rugged, trouble-free 


B IG western grain farms, and 
short northern seasons for 
plowing, planting, growing and 
harvesting put a heavy premium on 
speed and endurance in men and 
machinery. That is one reason why 
grain sections vote so heavily for 
sturdy Oliver tractors and sturdy 
Oliver equipment. 

There is a sturdy, swift and power¬ 
ful, modern and economical Oliver 
tractor for every size of big grain 
farm. Each is low in first cost, low 
in operating charges—tops in per¬ 
formance. Here they are—the Oliver 
Line for ’39. 

Modern Tractors for Western Grain Farms 

The Oliver "80”—3-4 plow power 
— high compression engines for 
gasoline—KD engines for kerosene 
and other tractor fuels. The choice 
for the average grain farm. 

The Oliver "90” — 4-5 plow 
power—the most popular model for 
big farms in Canada’s great west¬ 
ern wheat country. 

The Oliver "99”—the biggest, 
sturdiest, most powerful wheel-type 
farm tractor in the world—favorite 
with custom plow men, thresher 
men and others who want super 
power. High compression, self¬ 
starting, gasoline engine, electric 
lights, 4-speed transmission — 
choice of steel or rubber tires. 

Write us or consult your Oliver 
dealer for details about these sturdy 
power units. Somewhere in the 
Oliver Line for ’39 you’ll find the 
kind of tractor you have always 
wanted at a price that you will like. 
Be ready for the first chance at 
spring plowing. Look up the Oliver 
Line now. 


bearings—one-piece direct hitch draw 
bar adjustable to narrow or wide 
tractors—side draft reduced to min¬ 
imum—easy running, dustproof end 
thrust bearing. See this great plow at 
your Oliver dealer's and you’ll ap¬ 
preciate its modern, sturdy design. 
The Oliver Superior Seeding attach¬ 
ment and an Oliver overhead beam 


OLIVER, LIMITED, 

Regina, Sask.; Saskatoon, Sask.; Calgary, Alta.; 
Edmonton, Alta.; Winnipeg, Man. 

Please send me detailed information about the fol¬ 
lowing Oliver farm equipment: 

□ Oliver Tractors: □ ”80" □ "90" □ "99” 

□ Moldboard Plows □ Disc Plows 

□ One-Way Disc Plows 


one-way Plow is an efficient and 
profitable construction for preparing 
land and broadcasting seeding in one 
operation. See this money-saving 
combination at your Oliver dealer's. 


Name .. •.« 

R.D . City . 

Province . I farm - Acres 


STURDY OLIVER 
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Chevrolet Gives You 

PERFECTED 

(quadro-action) 

HYDRAULIC 
BRAKES 

Maximum efficiency with minimum pe¬ 
dal pressure. Emergency Brake Lever 
located under the cowl. 


One LOOK—ONE RISE—wi!( quickly convince you that for good, sound, 
honest value, "Chevrolet’s the Choicer’ Its absolute quality-dominance 


CHEVROLET'S THE CHOICE! 


SYSTEM 


Knee-Action wheels "step over” bumps 
and ruts—make all roads smooth. On all 
Master De Luxe models. 


in the field of low-priced cars is plainly seen in these matchless features 
'and in Chevrolet’s smarter, more modern design. Its outstanding, dollar- 
value is proved by substantially reduced prices for 1939—much lower 
than last year’s! See this car of greatest value today at your Chevrolet 
dealer’s, and enjoy a demonstration drive, toda «. Low monthly pay¬ 
ments on the General Motors Instalment Plan. 


Chevrolet Gives You 
PERFECTED 
KNEE-ACTION 
RIDING 


Chevrolet Gives You 

“OBSERVATION 

VISIBILITY 


Wider windshield, large squared win¬ 
dows . . . with larger, horizontal, more 
legible speedometer figures right in your 
line of vision. 


/CHEVROLET^ 






Chevrolet Gives You 

AERO-STREAM 


BODIES BY 


The smartest design for 39. Roomy, 
high-quality interiors. Improved No- 
Draft Ventilation. 


Chevrolet Gives You 
STEERING COLUMN GEAR SHIFT 


with 

“Vacuum Assist” 

Vacuumdevice 
supplies 80% 
of the shifting 
effort. Avail¬ 
able on all mo¬ 
dels at nominal 
extra cost. 


*t te& 


You 


MUCH 


LITTLE 
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All Eyes on Spain 

T HE Spanish war has entered its final 
phase. It would have been won by 
the insurgents in the first six months 
if it hadn't been for the Russians. It 
would have been won in the second six 
months by the loyalists if it hadn’t been 
for the Italians and the Germans. But 
it has dragged on for 32 months. It has 
cost a million lives and 11 billion dollars 
of treasure. Spain’s cities are in ruins, 
its agriculture disrupted and its econ¬ 
omic life destroyed. 

Now that Franco is finishing off the 
business, what will Italy and Germany 
get out of it? What will Mussolini get 
in return for the thousands of lives and 
millions of liras he has spent on the 
insurgent and winning side? Will Spain 
be added to the Rome-Berlin axis? Will 
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Germany have air bases just across the 
Pyrenees and Italy submarine bases on 
the Spanish coast so that France would 
have a third front to defend in a general 
war and both British and French com¬ 
munications on the Mediterranean 
would be further jeopardized? 

Or will Franco demand Spain for the 
Spaniards? Will he proceed with the 
work of rehabilitating his ravaged 
country, restoring its agriculture and 
Industry and developing its great 
national resources? If he wants to do 
that, help will come from Britain and 
France, not from Italy and Germany. 

And so, while the civil war is in the 
mopping up stage another battle is in 
progress on the diplomatic front. Britain 
and France are courting Franco. They 
are trying to loosen him from the apron 
strings of Italy and Germany. The 

• happiness of Spain and the future of 
ne world will be more secure if they win. 
Perhaps they shouldn’t have let Franco 
win, but they did. He is a rebel and a 
butcher, but we can’t afford to be too 
squeamish these days. 

Sir Reginald to the Fore 

B RITAIN has a new minister of agri¬ 
culture. They change them pretty 
often over there. They have had half a 
dozen of them since the depression set 
in. The most colorful was Walter Elliott, 
who took over in 1932. He is an out¬ 
standing biochemist, a sky’s-the-limit 
protectionist and a platform speaker 
who, as minister of agriculture, could 
get himself quoted wherever English is 
printed. The Guide used to quote him. 
But he was replaced by W. S. Morrison, 
who seemed colorless by comparison. 
Now Morrison has been superseded by 
Sir Reginald Dorman-Smith. 

Western Canada has heard of Dor¬ 
man-Smith. He headed the British 
delegation to the Empire agricultural 
conference in Australia a year ago, and 
got his ideas across. On his way home 
he crossed Canada and spoke at several 
places. He is a protectionist-planner of 
the first order; and is back of the idea 
of Empire commodity councils. His first 
^consideration is the British farmer; his 
'next, the Empire farmer, and what is 
left of the British market he would 


regulate in conference and arrangement 
with foreign countries. This and other 
dominions will likely hear considerable 
of and from Sir Reginald. 

Troubled Years 

I N his 17-year pontificate Pius XI saw 
troubled years and the troubles in¬ 
creased. He inherited the post-war leg¬ 
acy of Marxism and Fascism, of religious 
persecution and of wars and threats of 
wars. These troubles called forth an un¬ 
usual number of encyclicals on a wide 
variety of subjects. He raised his voice 
time and again in opposition to Com¬ 
munism. He deplored the excesses of 
Fascism. Altered standards and social 
customs called for frequent pronounce¬ 
ments. 

The most striking event of his reign 
was the signing of the Lateran treaty. 
The papacy lost its temporal power in 
1870, when Italian unification took place. 
For centuries the city of Rome had been 
under papal rule. That year the Italian 
troops seized the city and Pius IX, then 
the Supreme Pontiff, retired within the 
Vatican in protest. For 59 years suc¬ 
cessive popes were "prisoners of the 
Vatican,” outside of which they never 
set foot. Ten years ago the treaty was 
signed and the temporal power of the 
papacy was recognized by the creation 
of the tiny state of Vatican City. 

The Sacred College of Cardinals begins 
sitting on March 1 to elect a successor. 
Five days were required to elect Pius XI. 
The record, more than two years, was 
set in the 13th century. Though the 
office is not by law confined to cardinals, 
none but a cardinal has been elected 
since 1378. For about four centuries the 
election has gone to Italians. 

The Bren Gun War 

T HE Bren machine gun is a weapon of 
war. Even the contract for its con¬ 
struction precipitated hostilities in Can¬ 
ada. After Col. Drew opened fire with 
his article in Maclean’s there was a lot 
of newspaper skirmishing. A royal com¬ 
mission didn’t settle the quarrel and the 





real battle took place in the House of 
Commons. For ten days the corridors of 
the chamber reverberated to the rattle 
of machine gun fire. The opposition ad¬ 
vanced to the attack, confident in the 
offensive qualities of the weapon which 
Minister of Defence Mackenzie had 
placed in its hands. On the government 
side the members stood stoutly on the 
defensive. 

When both sides had exhausted their 
ammunition they democratically put the 
matter to a vote. The amendment of 
H. H. Stevens, now reconciled to the 
Conservative party and sitting amicably 
beside Dr. Manion, was defeated 149 to 
26. It asked that the contract be can¬ 
celled. The original motion that the 
whole matter be referred to the stand¬ 
ing committee on public accounts was 
agreed to: yeas, 187; nays, nil. 

Then a great calm settled over the 
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battlefield. It lasted until the trade 
agreement came up for discussion. As 
this is written the debate is going full 
blast, though the agreement has been in 
full force and effect for seven weeks. 

Politics in the Near East 

'THE Ontario legislature is all set to go. 
* The reason we haven’t seen Premier 
Hepburn’s name in the news lately is 
that he has been in Australia and New 
Zealand, regaining his health and ab¬ 
sorbing information on public financing. 
Harry Nixon, sole politically surviving 
member of the Drury administration 
and now a good Liberal, has been acting- 
premier. Mr. Hepburn will be back on 
the job when the legislature opens and 
sitting across from him will be Col. 
George Drew, the brand new leader of 
the Ontario Conservatives who got an 
acclamation in East Simcoe. Drew is 
pledged to the transfer of necessary 
powers from the provinces to the Do¬ 
minion in the interests of national unity. 

Now that Ontario and Quebec are 
bracketed together this may be the place 
to say that Premier Duplessis is against 
Mayor Houde, of Montreal. Houde has 
proclaimed that Quebec is Fascist in 
spirit and that in case Britain and Italy 
were at war the French Canadians 
would favor Italy. Duplessis joined in 
the outburst against this declaration 
and deplored anything that would throw 
doubt on the loyalty of the French Cana¬ 
dian people. He counts Houde in with 
the Communists who try, he says, to 
divert attention from their pernicious 
work by pretending that Quebec is of 
Fascist tendency. 


Quebec's Attitude on Defence 

O NE thing can be said in favor of the 
debate on the speech from the 
throne. It gives political observers an 
opportunity to size up the sentiments 
of the members on any question. After 
two weeks of the debate one of the ob¬ 
servers, Torchy Anderson, said that 
expressions of Quebec Liberals led to 
the conclusion: 

1. That they are reconciled to the 
heavy defence expenditure provided this 
year. 

2. That they insist that such pro¬ 
vision is purely defensive. 

3. Like Senator Dandurand, they in¬ 
sist that it pledges nothing to an ally. 


4. No overseas war adventure without 
sanction of the Canadian people. 

5. No European political refugees and 
no immigration until Canadians are 
looked after. 

Another Tenth Province 

A NEW low has been reached in seces 
sion talk. The head of a Canadian 
municipality has been telling reporters 
of a plan to secede from his province 
and form a new one. The munici¬ 
pality is a rather important one; it is 
none other than Montreal, the largest 
city In Canada. The man is Camillien 
Houde, fire eating demagogue who has 
been several times elected as the city’s 
chief magistrate. He talks of seceding 
from Quebec and forming a new prov¬ 
ince, just when publisher McCullagh, 
of Toronto, is advocating the abolition 
of all provinces. 

“If secession takes place before the 
next war, it will be a benefit to all,” said 


the garrulous mayor. “Montreal and 
Quebec are two mentalities. They don’t 
think alike. The foolishness of this 
premier in Quebec won’t go in Montreal. 
We put them in asylums there. When I 
talked of secession in my election 
(majority 20,000 for a two-year term) 
they applauded me to the echo.” 

First Shots 

T HE man who fired the first British 
shot on the Western front has just 
died. He was Ernest Edward Thomas, 
formerly a six-foot-three Dragoon. 
Latterly he had been holding down the 
peaceful job of doorman at a moving 
picture house in Brighton. He was 56. 

On August 22, 1914, the Fourth 

Turn to page 49 
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T HE controversy between Ontario 
and the West is peculiarly unedi¬ 
fying and grows more so daily. 
You are a so-and-so states a pro¬ 
vincial premier and is countered by the 
rather dogmatic assertion that he in 
turn is another. Eastern financiers 
solemnly condemn western farmers and 
are in turn denounced as clammy blood¬ 
suckers. Ever since the first delegation 
of grain growers came to Ottawa back 
in 1910, the average western farmer has 
been regarded in certain eastern circles 
as a maverick who had too much leisure 
time, otherwise he would not have 
evolved radical and dangerous ideas. All 
of this could be dismissed as a thing of 
little consequence were it not for the 
fact that in recent years the average 
citizen of Ontario has come to regard 
prairie people as so many parasites, 
prodigal sons and wasters who are de¬ 
termined to live at the expense of their 
sane and sober eastern brethren. 

This constitutes a situation dangerous 
to the peace and unity of Canada, and 
as such, requires ventilation in the hope 
that the ventilating may clear away 
certain fogs and misunderstandings 
which now obscure the issue. As the 
shafts from the East are almost entirely 
directed at western farmers, it might be 
well to examine certain of the criticisms 
levelled at western agriculture and the 
practitioners thereof. 

Time was when the West was regarded 
as a land of opportunity wherein sur¬ 
plus sons, daughters and dollars could 
have room in which to multiply to the 
considerable gain and glory of the pro¬ 
ducers of this surplus. Now the question 
is bluntly asked, why should people 
livin'- in Shaunavon, Kipling, Melita 
'.,u Seven Persons, expect to survive at 
the expense of their fellow Canadians 
resident in Bosanquet, Dereham, Mari¬ 
posa and South Yarmouth? The ques¬ 
tion gains particular poignancy from 
the hithertq unadmitted circumstance 
that in recent years the residents of 
Basanquet, Dereham, etc., haven’t been 
doing so well either. 

It is futile to enquire into the eastern 
dollars that went, into the West and not 
only failed to return any interest, but 
were themselves lost. Neither is it par¬ 
ticularly fruitful to enquire into the 
numbers of those who left Ontario in 
their lusty youth and who are now 
returning, to the considerable annoy¬ 
ance of those who stayed on the old 
farm. The fact remains that for 10 years 
past, the West has suffered from 
drought, rust, grasshoppers, high winds, 
soil drifting, low commodity prices and 
a host of allied evils, to the extent that 
many of the erstwhile hopeful and well- 
to-do are now hopeless and bankrupt. 

THIS sad condition is commonly re- 
* garded in Ontario as the inevitable 
outcome of a persistence in wrongful 
courses. Had western people been con¬ 
tent with a sane and orderly existence 
like those of Ontario, had they practiced 
crop rotations as they are practiced in 
Ontario, had they avoided wheat grow¬ 
ing as the only economic virtue, had 
they done this and that in the fashion 
in which thus and that have been done 
in Ontario for several generations, then 
would they have avoided the evils which 
now beset them. 

Nobody attempts to deny that these 
evils have happened. Their results are 
all too evident in a reduced national 
income, in reduced railway earnings, in 
closed elevators, closed schools, bank¬ 
rupt towns, abandoned villages and an 
increased population in the mental hos¬ 
pitals. That these consequences could 
have been avoided or even slightly 
ameliorated by an early adoption of the 
Ontario type of agriculture can be de¬ 
finitely denied. That this condition was 


hastened and intensified by ill-con¬ 
sidered attempts to foist the Ontario 
type of agriculture on a totally different 
set of soil and climatic conditions is now 
the considered opinion of most western 
agriculturists. 

Let us examine the record. Prior to 
the construction of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, Ontario produced a 
considerable surplus of wheat. This 
surplus forced Maritime farmers into 
the production of bulky or perishable 
crops, such as hay and roots. The 
cheap transportation afforded by the 
railway enabled the low cost and 
higher quality wheat of Manitoba to 
displace Ontario wheat not only abroad, 
but also to a large extent in the home 
market. This condition evolved the 
Ontario system with its stress on crop 
rotations having a heavy dependence on 
forage and pasture crops. A soil dimin¬ 
ishing in fertility, through the agencies 
of leaching and erosion might have 
forced this development eventually, but 
the opening of the West hurried it 
along. Nowadays it is assumed that this 
development was due to an early realiza¬ 
tion of the evils that follow in the train 
of grain growing, but the facts point 
to another conclusion. 

The early settlement of the West was 
almost exclusively the work of men and 
women born and bred in Ontario. Much 
of the later development was the work 
of similar people. So many districts in 
the West are settled almost exclusively 
by folks from Huron, Grey and Bruce, 
that it is hard to realize that anybody 
lives in these counties now. Why then 
did not the western settlers practice the 
agricultural virtues acquired behind a 
hoe and between the stilts of a 10-inch 
plow back in Ontario? 

The truth is that for many years a 
feeling of unease existed in the minds 
of the transplanted easterners concern¬ 
ing agriculture as practiced in the West. 
The first flood of settlement covered 
Manitoba and swept north and west 
into the Territories until it lapped 
against the shores of the open plain. 


Much of the open plain was already 
leased to ranchers and was therefore 
unavailable for settlement. Furthermore 
no wood existed on the open plain, and 
wood was an essential of life in a land 
where the facilities for the transporta¬ 
tion of fuel and building material were 
almost as scanty as were the means of 
purchase thereof on the part of the 
average settler. The presence of trees in 
the areas of early settlement indicated a 
higher rainfall than was the condition 
on the open plain, and for that good 
reason the partly treed areas were con¬ 
sidered more suitable for settlement. 

pVEN in the early eighties it was 
" noted in Manitoba and eastern Sas¬ 
katchewan that the first crop on newly 
broken land was followed by others of 
steadily decreasing yield. This un¬ 
doubtedly added to the fears of the 
Ontario-born, but their fears were dis¬ 
pelled in an unexpected fashion. The 
affairs of the Northwest Rebellion 
utilized the services of men and horses 
in parte of Saskatchewan to such an 
extent that no crop was seeded the 
following spring because there was no 
time available for plowing or seeding. 
Having little else to do, the homecoming 
heroes spent the summer in plowing the 
fields which otherwise would have been 
growing grain. The crops grown the 
following year on this summer plowing 
were as good as any ever grown on new 
breaking. Angus MacKay, then the 
superintendent of the Indian Head Ex¬ 
perimental Farm, worked out the sum- 
merfallow rotation to the enduring 
repute of the experimental farms 
system; and grain growing became a 
feasible proposition across the open 
plain. 

This, in the opinion of many eastern 
critics, constitutes the major crime com¬ 
mitted in the West; although at the 
time the crime was committed very few 
voices were heard to cry out against it. 
On the contrary many eastern interests 
made every possible effort to cash in on 
the alleged crime. Certain of them did 


cash in to an extent that might be sur¬ 
prising to those who gave life as well as 
money to the development of the West, 
and who are now berated as wasters 
and get-rich-quick exploiters who 
missed the boat. In any case the land 
was settled at a rapidly increasing rate, 
railways were built, towns were estab¬ 
lished, river-crossings became cities, 
bullwackers became men of wealth. 
Ontario school teachers and small town 
lawyers became national figures, the 
village lout went out on a “Harvest 
Special,” filed on a homestead and 
returned in the space of three years 
wearing four-buckle overshoes and a 
coonskin coat; and wheat was the most 
important thing in all of Canada. 

Notwithstanding this rapid expansion 
of grain growing and the ready willing¬ 
ness of people in all sections of Canada 
to share in the resultant prosperity, 
there were voices of men crying in the 
wilderness. Agricultural colleges and ex¬ 
perimental farms were established in all 
three of the prairie provinces. The staffs 
of these institutions were almost en- ■ 
tirely graduates of the Ontario Agri-% 
cultural College, wherefore it was 
natural that they should entertain a 
high opinion of the Ontario system of 
agriculture. From the very establish¬ 
ment of these colleges and farms it 
was fairly evident that their principal 
mission was to duplicate Ontario agri¬ 
culture on the prairie. 

THE initial attempt was made in 
* Manitoba, and Manitoba responded 
in the dutiful fashion that might have 
been expected of Ontario’s first-born 
Wheat growing fell off; crop rotations, 
including hay and pasture, were intro¬ 
duced; pure-bred livestock was pur¬ 
chased by governmental and private 
enterprise alike, to the considerable 
financial improvement of the Ontario 
producers of pure-bred livestock; and 
in the late twenties a prominent agri¬ 
culturist was able to boast that the 
acreage of Manitoba's wheat crop was 
exceeded by that of other and presum¬ 
ably more-like-Ontario crops. 

The ideal was preached with vigorous 
and sustained effort in Saskatchewan 
and Alberta. Northern Alberta and the 
northern and eastern parts of Sas¬ 
katchewan are like Manitoba in that 
these areas are partly treed. This in¬ 
dicates a rainfall which, while not as 
copious as that of Old Ontario, is heavier^ 
than that of the open plain. For that^ 1 
reason some success was obtained by 
the hot gospellers of a balanced agri¬ 
culture in the north and east of the 
prairie. 

On the open plain, where the need 
was presumably greatest, very little 
heed was given to the preachments. 
Rotations of wheat-wheat-summerfal- 
low and even wheat-summerfallow 
were the rule. Grain elevator was 
erected beside elevator, railway branch 
paralleled main line, lisping moppets 
boasted the number of elevators in then- 
home town, the nomenclature of grain 
grades and the details of the Grain 
Market News were more familiar to 
school boys than were the exploits of 
Wolfe and Brock, depths of plowing and 
the rival merits of separator versus 
combine displaced political and religious 
dispute—in truth wheat and its methods 
of economical production occupied most 
of the waking hours of the dwellers of 
the open plains. 

In the face of this condition the 
preaching of the Ontario kind of agri¬ 
culture went on with increasing inten¬ 
sity. The experimental farms evolved 
several rotations, including a seven- 
year plan which contained only two 
wheat crops in the seven years; the A 
others being com, hay, pasture and • 
Turn to page 47 
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OC WADE, veterin¬ 
arian, was about to 
retire and call it a 
day when the knock 
came at his back door. 

“I have a sick dog I’d like you to look 
at—you’re Doc Wade, aren’t you?” asked 
the caller. 

‘‘Uh-huh. Dog very sick?” queried Doc. 

“Yes. He’s wringing wet with sweat 
and shaking all over,” the man ex¬ 
plained slowly. 

“That so? Must be poisoned," said 
Doc, noticing that his caller remained 
near the outer circle of the light spilling 
through the open doorway, frowning at 
the ground. 

“Where is the dog?” 

“We re camped for the night up along 
the river a ways. He’s so sick that I 
was afraid to move him.” 

“Be with you in a minute,” said Doc, 
turning back indoors. 

Of recent years Doc Wade had lost 
heart for these night trips. There was a 
time when he hadn’t minded distance, 
time or weather. But now—well, he was 
Anot as young as he had been. 

^ “Gotta go look at a dog, Mary,” he 
called to his life-partner, on the way to 
the door. 

He found the owner of the dog out on 
the lawn. A northeast wind, which had 
risen at noon and gave a promise of 
much-needed rain, whispered about the 
corner of the house. The sky had become 
heavily overcast since night fall. There 
was not a star in sight. Rain was not 
far away. 

“I ran out of gas on the edge of town— 
have you a car?’ the man asked, in a 
level tone. 

Doc cleared his throat and changed 
the position of the pipe in his mouth. 

“I thought maybe we could save time 
that way. I am anxious to get back—I 
raised him from a pup, and . . .” 

“I got an old light-delivery that 
still runs,” said Doc. 

A white object loomed out of the 
darkened truck-box, as Doc entered the 
garage. He remembered the sack of 
flour he had brought home earlier in 
the day, which he had neglected to 
remove. He moved it forward and 
wedged his bag in between it and the 
wall.. 

He backed the truck out, and .called: 
“Mind closing the doors?” 

Doc saw that the man before the 

• headlights was of average height and 
rather stout—about his own build and 
maybe ten or fifteen years younger— 
and roughly dressed, as one who gives 
little thought to the matter of dress. 

“Have to get gas,” Doc muttered, as 
the other was getting in. 

Jim White, the village garageman, 
and Jim liked people to know—the vil¬ 
lage constable, came hobbling out to 
the pump, complaining about old men 
who wandered about in the middle of 
the night. To strangers, no doubt, Jim 
White was the quarrelsome old soul that 
he sounded, a role that he loved to play. 
But the villagers, including Doc. knew 
him to be quite harmless and rather 
enjoyed his constant grumbling. 

“CAVE yours and fill us up with some- 
^ thing that will bum,” Doc called, 
smiling at the man beside him. 

“Many d’ want?” growled Jim. 

“About five." 

“’Bout! Don’t yuh know?” 

“Make it five.” Doc amended getting 
out. His passenger remained seated. 

It was usually with mild interest that 
people learned of Doc’s partnership with 
Jim White. A veterinary surgeon in the 
garage business didn’t crem natural. At 
least, quite unusual. 

Doc got out his tobacco and knife and 
£ began whittling methodically, leaning 
w against the truck. People often laughed 
at him about his plug tobacco, but he 
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still held to it. As he would often explain, 
“It is a good pastime, and whittlin’ 
helps a man to think. The tobacco was 
tough—had been tough all day—another 
sign of rain, he mused, philosophically. 
When he had enough of the coarse 
flakes for a smoke, he laid the knife 
down in the back of the truck, before 
filling his pipe. Then he fumbled about 
in the truck-box, for a second or so, to 
locate the mislaid knife. Jim was re¬ 
placing the hose by the time he had 
restored tobacco and knife to his hip- 
pocket. 

“How much do you want, Jim?” he 
asked. 

“What d’ yuh think?” Jim growled. 

“Guess I’ll have to write a check,” 
said Doc. 

Jim regarded him with a long, sober 
look. “Yeah?” 

But Doc was busy writing out the 
check with the book braced on the rear 
fender. 

“What d’ yuh make of that?” Jim 
demanded of the man in the car. “I’ve 
had three customers all evenin', an’ just 
when I’m thinkin’ of closin’ up, along 
he comes buyin’ gas with one of his 
prosperity bonds!” 

“Hope that’s okay,” Doc muttered, 
handing Jim the check. 

“Which way?” he asked his passenger, 
stepping on the starter-button. 

“North." 

Old Jim watched them drive away. A 
gust of wind caused him to shiver. 
“Goin’ t’ rain,” he 
muttered to himself. 

“Him startin' out in 
that ol’ trap, at this 
time of night, an’ 
his own ‘coop’ 
standin’ in the gar¬ 
age, here.” 

Still muttering to 
himself when he 
reached the garage 
he thought of the 
check Doc had given 
him. He unfolded 
the slip of paper. 


covered with the gun and a 
flashlight while he slipped 
around the front of the car 
to its left side. 

“Got a han’erchief?” he 
snapped, getting in behind the wheel. 

Doc produced a big, blue polka-dot 
handkerchief, which his captor quickly 
tied over his eyes. 

“I suppose you have been long enough 
around these sticks to find your way 
home, but it will be better if you have 
to stop and figure things out. And get 
this . . . I’ll be drivin’ with my right 
hand, with my left in my lap, hoidln’ 
the gat on your middle, so don’t be 
gettin’ notions,” he warned. 

In all his thirty-five years of practic¬ 
ing his profession this was the first time 
Doc Wade had ever been blindfolded, 
called upon to serve in the capacity of 
an M.D., or taken for a ride at the point 
of a gun. And right now, the thought of 
that gun pointed at his stomach, was 
anything but comforting. Guns have 
been the means of many accidental 
deaths. They just “went off" for no good 
reason at all, and when a fellows at¬ 
tention is divided between driving a car 
and covering a man with a loaded side- 
arm, some emergency might arise—as 
emergencies have a habit of doing, 
when least expected—and in that 
moment of confusion, of contraction of 
muscles, he might be plunged into 
eternity. 

COR all he had been startled at the 
* suddenness of the change that had 
come over his passenger, he was not 
entirely taken unawares. For the past 
two days the radio had been announcing 
a description of the two Stony Moun¬ 
tain fugitives. The radio news announcer 
had described one as stout, dark, of 
average height; a large, florid face—a 
prominent gold filling in his upper front 
teeth. The other was tall, fair and young 
—thought to be wounded ... as Doc 
recalled it now. That he should be called 
upon to assist them in their mad flight 


was, he supposed, just one of those 
strange tricks Fate is apt to play at 
times. 

Just what was to happen next, pro¬ 
vided the truck didn’t fly apart under 
the strain of its present mad rate of 
speed and kill them both, was an 
unpleasant uncertainty. 

They had crossed a bridge. They were 
travelling west then, instead of north. 
Well, he had travelled these roads too 
often, in all kinds of weather, not to 
recognize the Ridge Creek bridge when 
he came to it. A lot of water had gone 
under that bridge since the first time he 
had crossed it; and the same might be 
said of a number of other bridges within 
a radius of fifty miles. He had been a 
long time in the “sticks” it was true, 
and he had often suffered a great deal 
of discomfort in the course of carrying 
out his duties, but always, there had 
been the comforting thought that Mary 
would be waiting for him at the end 
of the journey. 

Now, as the car rattled on, he was not 
so certain that he should ever see Mary 
again. If he did—well, it would be some¬ 
thing to remember and to talk about. 
If he didn’t then faithful Mary was in 
for a fearful shock, while the villagers 
would have thejr solemn moments, tell¬ 
ing one another about the dramatic end 
of one Doc Wade. 

IIE felt the truck slowing up, before 
** taking a left turn off the road. “Up 
by the old dam,” he mused. Just about 
where the creek emptied into the White 
Sand River. Doc knew the spot well. He 
and his friends had spent many an 
enjoyable hour fishing and bathing up 
around the old dam. There was lots of 
wild growth on either side of the river 
—an ideal hideout spot. 

At a slower rate of speed now, the 
truck chugged along for a couple of 
miles, over a winding road. As they 
entered the woods the motor’s exhaust 
Turn to page 29 
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IN the outskirts of 
town Doc’s pas¬ 
senger came sud¬ 
denly to life, with a 
large, black auto¬ 
matic in his hand, 
while the plaintive 
voice had given 
place to one that 
was hard and com¬ 
manding. 

“Pull up!” he 
ordered. 

Doc obeyed. 

“Now lis’en ol’ 
boy, I’ve no dog, but 
I’ve a pal who is 
badly wounded and 
I was told that you 
are the nearest 
thing to a saw¬ 
bones within twenty 
miles. And, you’re 
drivin’ too slow for 
me—so over on this 
side,” he barked, 
switching off the 
lights, getting out, 
and keeping Doc 


Jim was replacing the hose by 
had restored tobacco and knife 


the time Doc 
to his pocket. 
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mining country, and it 30 below zero, or 
riding the rods through the sparsely 
settled and inhospitable lumbering 
areas, or beating their way to Halifax 
or Saint John as the winter ports open, 
those men are not running away from 
the places in which jobs may be found. 
They are even beating the law in get¬ 
ting to that chance of work, just as 
quickly as they can. 

Some of them are troublemakers, 
“reds” and “bruisers.” Of course they 
are. Again, some of them are just 
“cussed,” born that way, it happens in 
every clan, but a whole lot more have 
been driven that way, driven that way 
as they have beaten their way from 
east to west, west to north, north to 
further west, and back again, hitching 
on to freights, dodging cops, getting 
two meals and a bed in this or that 
hang-out, or often the police station, 
and being told to “move on.” They have 
moved on to some work on the seeding 
here, on the haying there, in the lumber 
yards or loading in this or that camp, 
weeding or harvesting a few days, the 
open road or the freight again, perhaps 
the relief camp, or a road job, perhaps 
a real job for a while, and then the 
cheap joint, the mission, the hostel, the 
dining-hall again. There aren’t very 
many of them red or wild; if ther£ 
were, peace, order and good government 
would have been words of pious memory 
in this land, long ago. 

No, on the whole, they are remarkably 
law-abiding and co-operative, they 
know times are hard in Canada, espec¬ 
ially in the West, and have played the 
game well with those whom they found 
“shooting straight” with them. 

Knowing this, the provincial author¬ 
ities in the western provinces, and the 
municipal authorities in the larger 
centres of concentration of the East, 
have sought to make minimum provision 
for them, to provide sleeping accommo¬ 
dation in hostels, or by tickets to cheap 
lodging houses, and by the issuance of 
meal tickets, or the operation of dining- 
halls. A man with legal residence claims 
could stay the winter through in these 
centres, a non-resident be given tem¬ 
porary care. From time to time various 
projects have been undertaken as relief 
works, and the men given temporary 
employment. In recent years, winter 
accommodation has been provided in 
the western provinces by farm place¬ 
ment. And so from year to year, we have 
marked time in a problem that is an 
enduring one, and young men have 
grown to middle life, and vigorous men 
this side of middle age, passed over 
that line—uncertain, insecure, living a, 
hand-to-mouth existence, without mueH 
hope of self-support, of marriage, of a 
home, of all those things that we picture 
as the normal life of the young Can¬ 
adian upon whom the future of this 
land depends. 

Turn to page 65 
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hoboes now, but something, or some 
set or train of things started them on 
their way, that is, all but the few who 
are born wanderers on the face of the 
earth. The Middle Ages called them 
pilgrims, we call them tramps and 
hitchhikers. 

And then there are “burned out” men, 
old or prematurely aged most of them, 
and they are simply resting where they 
have stopped in the city mission, cheap 
lodging, or hostel. They have come to 
journey’s end and are not going to 
wander or worry much again. 

These are some of the types in our 
tide of wandering men; homeless and 
transients we call them, and homeless 
wandering wayfarers many of them are. 
But many others are really not home¬ 
less; they are men away from their own 
homes or places of residence. The home 
they still claim, may true, be one where 
little more than shelter would await 
them, but in the place where that home 
is this wandering man may have a 
legal claim of residence and so for relief, 
hospitalization and other needs, if he is 
broke. 


<< MNOTHER man at the door,” 
/\ “the man from the labor 
\ office,” “two tramps back of 
the stable” — how familiar 
these phrases have become in the aver¬ 
age Canadian home in the last few 
years! 

Who are these men? Where do they 
come from? Why can’t they get out 
and get jobs, or why doesn’t someone 
get jobs for them? 

These men are mothers’ sons, most 
of them differing in little or no way, 
except their luck, from your son or 
mine, your brother or mine. They are 
most of them “overflows” from crowded 
urban or rural areas or from slums 
or depressed rural districts. On the 
whole, they represent the most vigorous 
and independent of mind, the most ad¬ 
venturous spirits in the areas from 
which they come, for they are the ones 
who have “struck out,” They may have 
struck out for a job, for a lark, or just 
to see the country, but they struck out, 
and to that degree have initiative, and 
restlessness, the stuff of which, properly 
directed, ambition and enterprise are 
made. 

There are others, too, and many of 
them just “leadswingers,” “bums” and 
“troublemakers,” but they may not 
have been always so. They may be 
bitter, resentful jungle dwellers and 


By CHARLOTTE 
WH1TTON 


HTHESE men have a twofold problem, 
* most of them—they are either 
homeless or away from home, and they 
lack work. Outside of the habitual 
tramps, the burned out men and chronic 
vagrants, most of these men want work 
and will go to the ends of this land in 
search of it. When you find men in the 


Hands able and willing but idle. 
Scenes taken at Winnipeg em¬ 
ployment office. Could be dupli¬ 
cated any day in any large 
Canadian city. 
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I N December the Bracken wheat 
clinic was held in Winnipeg. Doctors 
with more degrees than a thermom¬ 
eter, told what was wrong with the 
patient. Later a committee was named 
to suggest remedial treatment. Then 
things quietened down on the western 
wheat front. 

Sudden-like, wheat burst out all over 
the front pages like the measles. It be¬ 
came hotter news than at any time since 
the early days of the depression when 
automobiles first started to wear horses. 
Not that there was no balm in Gilead 
or in the drug store. The trouble was an 
overplus of tonics and febrifuges. 

The committee of 18, appointed 
as a result of the Bracken wheat ^ 
conference, met in Saskatoon on Xm 
February 13. Of it this can be said, 
as can be said of the Winnipeg 
conference, that it is dealing with 
a purely federal matter. On the 
other hand it represents that sec¬ 
tion of the population of this Dominion 
most vitally affected. For the first time 
in many years the West speaks with no 
divided voice through this conference. 
The U.G.G., the Pools, the farmers’ 
provincial associations, the grain trade, 
chambers of commerce and the three 
provincial governments are all repre¬ 
sented upon it. 

The committee came out unequivo¬ 
cally for two continuations. It asked for 
the continuation of the wheat board, 
and for the continuation of the guaran¬ 
teed price. It wants the board for at 
least another year, and it wants the 
guaranteed price to be at least 80 cents 
on the well known basis. 

The wheat industry, said the commit¬ 
tee. requires special consideration by 
reason of its dominating position in the 
economy of Canada. But it also asserted 
that two additional problems exist. One 
is the problem of those farmers who 
grow coarse grains for sale. The other 
is the problem of those farmers who, by 
drought or other visitation, suffer total 
or partial crop failure. It therefore 
recommended that the federal govern¬ 
ment should consider these two groups 
in addition to guaranteeing the mini¬ 
mum price for wheat through the wheat 
board. It further stated that it was pre¬ 
pared to assist the government in the 
formulation of plans, temporary or long 
term, to assist the farmers. 


proportion, probably one-half the acre¬ 
age of an operator farming a half¬ 
section. Deducting land for buildings, 
etc., in the illustration cited would make 
the difference between 63 and 70 cents, 
or seven times 20 cents an acre, on say 
150 acres of seeded land. The farmer in 
this illustration would receive a bonus 
payment of $210. 

All grain growers everywhere would 
receive such a bonus. The amount would 
vary, obviously, with the relation of the 
average price between August and Jan¬ 
uary to the fixed level determined by the 
government. It would be national aid 
against depressed world prices for wheat. 
The bonus would be graduated off 
as the acreage increased. The far- 
mer with a full section would re- 
5 *. ceive not more than $300 and a 
section would be the limit. 

»** In the case of crop loss districts, 
however, a flat system would be 
provided for. The flat payment 
would not be based on the farmer’s out- 
of-pocket costs of farming the land on 
which he lost the crop. The distress pay¬ 
ment of $2.00 per acre in districts aver¬ 
aging less than five bushels per acre: 
this speaks for itself—it is a combined 
government provided crop insurance- 
relief scheme. 


Farmers are nou) getting their seed ready for the 1999 increase. 


TWPFF 

WHEAT PLANS 


PTILL another plan which has been in- 
^ cubated. It is called the acreage sub¬ 
sidy plan. Its basic principle is that 
every grower of fine and coarse grains 
shall be assured of his out-of-pocket 
costs, such as seed, taxes and threshing, 
plus an allowance for labor sufficient to 
keep him off relief. 

Should the government adopt this 
plan it would underwrite grain crops by 
guaranteeing to the grower a minimum 
return per seeded acre. Should the value 
of his crop fall short of this amount per 
acre the government would dip into the 
taxpayer’s jeans and make up the bal¬ 
ance in cash. Here are some tentative 
figures: 

Estimate out-of-pocket costs for seed, 
taxes and threshing at $2.50 an acre. 
Conjecture that the guaranteed return 
per acre would be placed at $6.00. That 
would allow for an allowance of $3.50 
an acre under the heading of labor. 
One-third of the land would be re¬ 
quired to be summerfallowed each year. 
Administration would be through central 
and municipal offices. Like the govern¬ 
ment plan it would call for a reckoning 
at the end of the year, when unsold 
grain would be appraised at the reigning 
level. Field inspectors are mentioned, 
and properly so, for the plan would 
take some policing. 

And there you have three of the pro¬ 
posals in brief outline. Each starts a 
train of thought and it is the reader’s 
privilege to follow each such train 
through till he comes to the caboose. 

Back of it all is the eternal quad¬ 
rangle, the farmer, the mortgage, the 
weather and the market. What the far¬ 
mer wants is relief from relief. It can 
only come when his feet are wet and his 
markets open. More rain and bigger 
demand are the sovereign specifics that 
will cure the ailment, but it is easier to 
write the prescription than to get it 
filled. Governments can’t do anything 
about the weather. The only govern¬ 
ments that can do much about the 
market are in Germany, France and 
Italy and they are not lying awake 
nights worrying about Canadian wheat 
growers. Something must be done to 
tide the patient over the crisis. This 
year a blood transfusion, in the shape of 
$48,000,000, is keeping him alive. What 
treatment to give him in the next and 
succeeding years is now the question, 
and there is considerable disagreement 
among the consulting physicians. • 


The Committee of 18, the Federal Government, and some 
private individuals, have different views on 
what should be done 

By R. D. COLQUETTE 

First, guarantee of production cost of 
wheat to all co-operative and marketing 
associations and pools, whether pro¬ 
ducers, elevators or grain trade, at a 
statutory price to be fixed at about 63 
cents a bushel. 

Second, an acreage bonusing plan to 
apply to all wheat growers which will 
provide about $210 to $220 to each half¬ 
section farmer, this amount graduated 
off to not more than about $300 maxi¬ 
mum to a limit of one section land 
operators. 

Third, a flat payment not to exceed 
$2.00 per acre, or about $300 per quarter- 
section, with a limit of about half a 
section, in fixed crop loss areas where 
production averages less than five 
bushels per acre. 

Take a year when the average price 
of wheat between August and January 
is 63 cents. The government would 
choose a predetermined level, say 70 
cents a bushel. For every cent that the 
average market price in this period, 63 
cents in this illustration, fell below the 
hypothetical level of 70 cents, the 
government would pay grain growers 
probably 20 cents an acre bonus on a 


fit more largely than his small farming 
neighbor. Lastly, the bonusing on an 
acreage basis in big crop loss districts 
would apply to coarse grains as well as 
to wheat. The plan therefore became a 
minimum insurance guarantee in em¬ 
ergency crop loss districts. It would not 
apply to scattered individuals with crop 
losses. They would have to look to the 
provinces for aid. 

In his speech Mr. Gardiner intimated 
that as far as possible the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Turgeon Commission would 
be followed. They were that the govern¬ 
ment stay out of the wheat business and 
the grain be marketed by means of the 
futures market system; that the Grain 
Exchange should be placed under proper 
supervision and that encouragement be 
given to the creation of co-operative 
marketing associations. 

There were widespread expressions of 
disapproval when these announcements 
came through. A week later further 
details of the government plan were 
secured and they served to indicate 
that its scope had been considerably 
widened. Here it is according to Mr. 
Bloom: 


4 LONG about the same time Minister 
of Agriculture Gardiner made some 
significant statements in the House of 
Commons. He estimated that the guar¬ 
antee is going to cost the treasury 
$48,000,000 this year. Saskatchewan’s 
share will be $18,000,000; Alberta’s, $22,- 
800.000 and Manitoba’s, $7,200,000. The 
government wants to keep as many 
families on the farm as possible. In its 
estimation five farmers with five fam¬ 
ilies on five sections is a better set-up 
than one farmer with one family, a 
squadron of tractors and a platoon of 
hired men on five sections. 

The government’s plan may be con¬ 
crete and specific, but the information 
that has leaked through so far is some¬ 
what nebulous. So far the best descrip¬ 
tion is by Chester Bloom, press gallery 
correspondent of the Winnipeg Free 
Press. Mr. Bloom was for 20 years con¬ 
nected with Alberta newspapers, and 
like many of us he knew the Last Great 
West when it was banking on a bigger 
and better future than the present has 
turned out to be. 

According to the plan as at first out¬ 
lined. he said, federal bonusing would 
apply only in fixed areas where general 
crop losses are so great that the pro¬ 
vincial governments cannot carry the 
load. Next, the bonus would be on a 
sliding scale so that no farmer with 
more than a section of land would bene¬ 


Next fall , no matter what the wheat plan . the grain boats will be plying the lakes as usual. 
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THE COUNTRY GUIDE^ 






M ajor Washington pearcy 
said severely to the slim torsos 
around the camp fire; “I don’t 
wan* ■’ny Broken Jug hands 
trying to shoot up •> trail town. Syca¬ 
more goes in on busings. The rest of 
you sit tight.” 

Sycamore Smith sat in his saddle, 
long body at ease. A strengthening wave 
of light reached out to a grave face and 
the silent and knowing crew saw his 
eyes strike the sorrel Con Lash across 
the circle, whose return glance was 
intent and ironic. 

“Business,” was Lash’s suggestive 
drawl, “takes you into all these towns 
we pass.” 

“You keep out of them, I notice,” said 
Sycamore evenly, and wheeled into the 
prairie, travelling beneath the moon’s 
diffused glow. This was summer, but 
the soft wind running down from the 
wild and empty north had a chill touch. 
Ahead of him the scattered lights of 
another trail town broke the flat desert 
line, the feeble mark of man faintly 
scratched across a lonely horizon. Pass¬ 
ing into a street which was nothing but 
a pale sheet of dust separating frame 
buildings thrown up hurriedly, he teth¬ 
ered his pony in front of a saloon. 

He had gone through this ceremony 
at each of the towns dotting the Chis¬ 
holm trail from Texas; and his pro¬ 
cedure now was the same as it had been. 
He found the marshal loitering in the 
mouth of a stable, and he put his ques¬ 
tions gently: 

“A party came up the trail last year 
—six men and one woman. Did they 
reach here?” 

The marshal turned, his face smooth 
and infinitely watchful; in his eyes lay 
a faint frostiness. 

“A girl,” agreed the marshal, “riding 
a democrat buggy. The rest on horses.” 
“The girl’s name was Allyn Lord.” 
“They went on north. The girl looked 
like a thoroughbred, but she didn’t ap¬ 
pear happy. Some of the men I marked 
for trouble.” Water made melody in a 
near-by trough; a single rider beat by, 
lifting the heavy dust. The marshal’s 
silence held a pondering thought. He 
said finally; “Trouble came to them, too. 
When you reach the next town, which is 
beyond the Niobrara, see Marshal Bat- 
tenburg.” 

“There was a young lad in that party, 
too,” Sycamore Smith added. “He’d look 
like me. He'd be my brother.” 

The marshal said in a slower voice: 
“Your brother never came back down 
the trail. Neither did the girl. Batten- 
burg knows why.” 

“I’M obliged,” murmured Sycamore and 
^ went back to his pony. Turning from 
the town he rode straight at the little 
red patch that was Broken Jug’s fire, 
his eyes narrowed against it. “God help 
Con Lash or me,” he murmured, and his 
jaw stiffened and he stared at the 
heavens with a hard fury ripping 
through him. Yet when he entered the 
camp circle his cheeks were noncom¬ 
mittal and Con Lash’s appraising glance 
found nothing. 

“No luck on your business?” queried 
Lash, tone sardonic. 

“Pair.” 

Lash’s eyes were brilliant streaks. 
“May be different at the next town.” 

“May be,” agreed Sycamore. He put 
his horse on the picket line and joined 
the circle, sinking silently. Out of the 
farther dark came the soft chant of a 
man riding the herd’s edges; a bit of 


A tale of the enmity of two men. 
One had lost the woman he 
loved. The other held a boy's 
loyalty. The end is told here by 
a man who knows the West 


wind strengthened the fire. All the 
hands sat speechless save Con Lash, 
who went on with an interrupted story: 

“So Sam Bass rode into Round Rock. 
But there was a scoundrel in his gang 
that betrayed him to a posse. Remem¬ 
ber, kid, nothin’ is as low as a squealer. 
The posse shot Sam Bass to doll ribbons. 
He was an outlaw, but he was white and 
he passed out game.” 

Sycamore Smith bent forward to 
ignite a sage stem for his cigarette and 
caught Major Pearcy’s cautioning eyes 
on him. He lighted his smoke, looked 
at young Willy Morgan. Willy’s gawky 
cheeks were turned to Con Lash, full of 
interest. He w’as not yet sixteen and this 
sort of yarn got his attention com¬ 
pletely. Sycamore’s lip corners turned 
down. Con Lash had been feeding these 
outlaw tales to the kid over nine hun¬ 
dred miles of slow travel, planting in 
the idea of a free and easy life, building 
up the courage and the gallantry of 
men like Sam Bass. Each Broken Jug 
rider knew what was going on, but it 
was range custom to mind one's own 
business. 

Sycamore said, casually: “So an ordin¬ 
ary thief built too wide a loop and got 
snarled in it.” 

The kid’s face came round to him 


bein’ game, even a skunk is game when 
cornered.” 

Young Willy Morgan turned to Con 
Lash, mutely begging the man to de¬ 
fend the greatness of Sam Bass. Con 
Lash merely shrugged his shoulders 
and faded against his blankets. There 
was no more talk. The ease of the 
night was gone and Sycamore received 
Major Pearcy’s unspoken warning as 
he settled down. The fire ebbed, and 
the wind bore a stronger call from the 
north; Broken Jug slept the quick, 
light sleep of the range. At three 
o’clock the night horse wrangler 
wakened the cook and presently two 
thousand cattle wound away under 
thinning mists of another day. 

•THOSE brown bodies of the cattle 
* made an undulating column across 
flat and coulee, through water and 
thin cottonwood brakes, going on at 
a shuffling pace that dropped the 
leagues behind, answering to the pull 
of the north as would a compass 
needle. Dust rose from the dry earth 
like smoke, burying the drag riders. 
Sycamore came out of that yellow pall 
at an easy lope and drew abreast of 
Major Pearcy, who paced on in the 
attitude of benevolent prayer. 

“Sycamore,” said Pearcy, “I been 
watchin’ the air storm up between you 
and Lash. He drags a fast gun. Don’t be 
reckless.” 

“Why did you bring him?” grunted 
Sycamore, glance passing forward. 
Young Willy Morgan had drifted back 
from a flank position to travel beside 
Con Lash. 

“A good man with beef,” observed 
Pearcy. “A good man to ride the river 
with, whatever else he may be.” 

“You see what he’s doin’?” challenged 
Sycamore, dourly. “At the end of the 
trail Con Lash will drift like a wolf. It's 
outlaw country yonder. He’ll take the 
kid. He’s feeding the kid all those stories 
for a purpose. He’ll swing the kid, make 
a thief out of him.” 

"Willy’s old enough to know left from 
right. Don’t interfere.” 

“Willy Morgan is a boy,” argued 
Sycamore, “and he loves bright colors. 
Some day he’ll know better, but now 
he’s soft clay to be shaped by a clever 
man’s hands. Con Lash wants a partner 
he can make do his dirty chores.” 

“I realize you hate the man,” said 
Pearcy. 

Sycamore’s long glance flared. “He 
has smiled people to ruin before.” 

These easy-moving men of the prairie 
had a rule of living so simple as to be 


Sycamore Smith. 


resentfully. Con Lash’s thin stare 
burned on Sycamore Smith. “Why was 
he just ordinary, Friend Smith? He 
never stole off the small man. He only 
stole off the rich. And he died game.” 

“Chicken thief, sneak thief, cow thief 
—all the same,” said Sycamore. “And 
he died out in the brush miserably, full 
of holes, like all thieves die. As for 
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Willy Morgan «pat a sound lad, hut he i oas 
young and Con Lash was his hero. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
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IJED and resting, the crew sat about 
* the flame. This was the time when 
the memories of these men went back¬ 
ward to private histories seldom men¬ 
tioned and to mistakes that would never 
die. Sycamore Smith studied Willy 
Morgan, now sitting at Con Lash’s 
elbow. All the youngster’s mannerisms 
were copied from Con Lash. He rolled 
his smoke in Lash’s stiff-fingered man¬ 
ner, his grin broke ironically at the lip 
corners, he rode with his free arm hang¬ 
ing straight down. He was a sound lad, 
but he was young and Lash was his hero. 
When this drive was over Con Lash 
would lead him off to the wild bunch. 
Con Lash had done this before. Ay 

Turn to page 51 


terribly inflexible. Pearcy knew that, so 
he only said: 

“Feel the change of weather. We’ll 
have rain by tomorrow.” 


RIDE THE 


R VER 
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THE 

PEARCE 

IRRIGATION 

PROJECT 

By PETER MACDONALD 


■ BOUT 25 years ago, Wm. Pearce, a Calgarian 
and an old time land surveyor, conceived a 
/”% brilliant scheme for irrigating an immense 
"*■ tract of the driest land in western Canada. 
The boldness and sweep of Pearce’s imagination 
reached beyond objectives which had satisfied the 
engineers who went before him. He planned to tap 
the cold and forbidding North Saskatchewan where 
it emerged from its evergreen forest, and by an 
ingenious use of natural watercourses to irrigate 
1,700,000 acres, the farthest of them 350 miles away. 

The details of Pearce’s scheme were as sound 
from an engineering viewpoint as they were 
daring. He planned to pour a torrent of 6,300 second 
feet of water from the North Saskatchewan 
through a 28-mile canal into the smaller Clear¬ 
water. Prom the swollen Clearwater he expected to 
get 7,500 cubic second feet which he could carry 
over the divide into the Raven River, tributary of 
the Red Deer. A $4,000,000 dam on the Red Deer 
was to provide him 9,800 cubic feet per second, 
which was to supply the wherewithal to transform 
an area six times as large as all Canada’s irrigated 
acreage of his day.. 

From the Red Deer dam, Pearce proposed a canal 
which would carry his flood waters into Buffalo 
Lake or Sullivan Lake. The first detailed survey 
settled the question in favor of Sullivan Lake. This 
great natural reservoir can be made to hold enough 
water over winter to cover the whole project one foot 
deep, even if all the rivers suddenly went dry, an un- 
£ imaginable contingency as long as snow falls on the 
eastern slopes of the Rockies. 

Pearce’s scheme for distributing water from the 
Sullivan Lake reservoir were just as ingenious as his 
plan for harnessing the three rivers together. Less 
than 20 miles from the western edge of the lake is the 
source of Sounding Creek, a spring drainage channel 
which follows a meandering course to Sounding Lake, 
an oversized prairie slough within 20 miles of the 
Saskatchewan border. From here spring freshets are 
carried north eastward by Eyehill Creek to Lake 
Manitou. Along this natural channel, Pearce, and the 
Dominion government surveyors who elaborated his 
scheme, planned to conduct their life-giving water. 
A dam on the Eyehill near Macklin was to spill it over 
into a canal leading to Tramping Lake, that curious 
scar on the face of the prairie which looks from the 
air like a twisted stick 30 miles long lying north and 
south. From here the treasured water collected within 
the sight of the eternal snows can be led by a short 
canal to the fertile Rosetown plains and beyond to 
the very outskirts of Saskatoon. 

T'HE scope of the thing was breath-taking. Earth 
* dams 50 feet high restraining mountain torrents, 
and rivers made to run backward, outrage the minds 


Was Wm. Pearce's conception of an 
irrigation project stretching from Red 
Deer to Saskatoon a pipe dream or is 
some adaptation of it worth immediate 
development? 

couldn’t be done for less than $105,000,000. That means 
$74 an acre spread over the whole area to be irrigated! 

Now Albertans had been trying to farm irrigated 
lands with an overhead of $50 an acre tacked on to 
them and they couldn’t make ends meet. Besides it 
began to rain in 1923. The West commenced to enjoy 
a cycle of wet years when it was possible to grow grain 
crops without irrigation water, even on the Goose Lake 
line. And so Pearce’s brilliant conception was stowed 
away in dusty filing cabinets to await another day. 

The depression marks a sort of epoch in Canadian 
history. A lot of things which were previously thought 
impossible were, all of a sudden, discovered to be quite 
practical. People dragged out the old Pearce scheme 
to see if it came in this category. 

An eastern contractor whose name is indelibly 
associated with Beauharnois, started a powder train 
when he declared that modern power costs for earth 
work were so much less than the 24 cents per yard 
allowed in the 1923 estimates that the total cost of 


to prove that with current low prices for grain and 
livestock agriculture couldn’t stand the overhead. 
The reaction from the advocates of the Pearce 
scheme was that the federal government—the only 
one with the cash—should build the project and 
hand it over gratis as a going concern. There was 
the frankest acknowledgment that they couldn’t 
and shouldn’t be asked to repay the capital costs. 

T HE area to be benefited suffered tragically 
throughout the long drought. In their despair, 
its farmers declared that the completion of the 
project was imperative if that countryside was to 
be saved from wholesale abandonment. With their 
flight, the country at large would lose its invest¬ 
ment in railways and other public utilities. The 
Pearce scheme took on the complexion of a large 
scale salvage operation. 

Within the proposed Pearce scheme area the de¬ 
mand for irrigation assumed the sanctity of a 
cause. If you were so bold as to go into towns like 
Hanna and openly scoff at the idea the town dogs 
were like to run you out. The least that would be 
charged against you by the citizenry would be a 
heartless incapacity to understand their plight. 
Outside, the engineers began to ask if the public 
treasury wouldn’t get more out of the same amount 
of money put into widely scattered small irrigation 
projects and stock watering dams fed, not from 
the great rivers, but from surface run-off. 

At this stage the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation 
Administration came into the picture—known in the 
West as the P.F.R.A. Besides being the largest 
salvage organization in the history of Canada it also 
knows all there is to know about the possibilities of 
small scale irrigation, and by its steady support of 
small projects it has raised a question mark as to the 
purpose for which any irrigation money should be 
spent. 

Pearce and his associates were very clear on that 
subject. This area, they said is a dry belt where 
natural hay crops cannot be reliably grown, and where 
the natural surface water is insufficient to support 
the numbers of livestock necessary to put agriculture 
on a permanent basis. Regardless of this fine senti¬ 
ment, and in spite of the ceaseless propaganda to dis¬ 
courage wheat growing on irrigated lands, everyone 
knows that if the Pearce project had been completed 
back in the twenties it would be wheat that would be 
growing on it today, and I honestly doubt if the 
majority of farmers who clamor for it think of it in 
any other terms than as insurance for future wheat 
crops from drought. Undoubtedly there is a large 
section of public opinion which feels that before the 
smallest slice of $105,000,000 is to be spent for any 
large irrigation project it would be just as well first 
to settle some of the outstanding marketing problems. 


I 



of laymen. Old timers wise in the ways of irrigation 
said it was too good to be true. There must be a catch 
in it somewhere. Pearce camped on the government 
of the day and eventually got an appropriation 
through for a survey. It took three years to do the job, 
and the department engineers who did the work are 
among its sincerest advocates today. 

But in the last of those three years costs began to 
take definite form. The engineers said the whole thing 


the Pearce project could be cut in half. 

Those energetic taxpayers who are forever planning 
useful work for the unemployed—at relief rates, im¬ 
mediately demanded that those economic unfortunates 
be marshalled into construction crews and moved on 
location. 

While this renewed demand for the extension of 
irrigation was gaining headway, farmers on estab¬ 
lished projects were doing everything in their power 


W HEN the estimates were first prepared engineers 
realized that they would frighten those who had 
to pay the shot, so they commenced to figure on some 
alternative propositions, leaving out the North Sas¬ 
katchewan dam and canal, and the immense Saskat¬ 
chewan tracts commanded by Sullivan Lake, but 
including lands along the Threehills, Kneehill and 
Turn to page 23 
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MARINOVA OF THE SECRET SERVICE 


T EDDY was a beaten man, crushed 
as he had never been before. In 
his time he had extended a help¬ 
ing hand to many a girl who was 
in a spot of trouble; but in all his life 
he had never met a girl who had affected 
him as Marinova had done. Never had 
he wanted to help a girl as he wanted 
to help her. 

And he had failed her all round. He 
had made the usual glorious fool of him¬ 
self. Everything he had tried to do for 
her had gone wrong, and in the end he 
had handed her over to her enemies. 

He had no doubt at all that she was 
in the power of Feodor Leshkin; and 
when he thought of what her fate might 
be, what it was certain to be if he was 
to believe what she had told him, his 
inside revolted with a deathly sickness. 

He was an ordinary modern young 
man, with a healthy contempt for senti¬ 
mentality. He never indulged in heroics, 
but he would willingly have died for 
Marinova. 

If Feodor Leshkin and his killers had 
broken cover while he and Marinova 
were in that meadow, Teddy w'ould 
cheerfully have fought them all to the 
last ditch, and died with his boots on if 
necessary. 

That would have been the sort of 
thing a fellow need not be ashamed of. 
But what did he look like now? A fool, 
as he had always been. Leshkin had 
twisted him round his finger; John 
Smith had treated him like a child. 

And where was Marinova now? What 
were they doing to her? Or what had 
they already done to her? 

His brain reeled every time he thought 
of her going off in that plane. Horrible 
pictures danced before his eyes. He saw 
the plane going out a hundred miles in¬ 
to the North Sea. Then the red-faced 
pilot turned round in his seat and shot 
her. And threw her body into the sea. 
All’s fair in the great game of interna¬ 
tional espionage, and a woman who 
takes the same chances as the men, can 
expect the same fate. 

It nearly sent him mad. He was com¬ 
pletely helpless. He would have done 
anything — but there was absolutely 
nothing he could do. He did not know 
the chief spy, either the name he went 
by or where to find him. How could he 
search for a man whom he would not 
have recognized if he had sat at the 
same table with him? 

I ESHKIN might have been John Smith 
*-* or the man in the plane. More likely 
the latter, because John Smith obviously 
did not have a wooden leg; whereas the 
red-faced pilot might have had. He did 
not get out of his seat. 

Teddy went back to London and took 
a one-room flatlet. He did not go near 
his old rooms—not because he feared 
the police might be after him. He knew 
nothing about that, and would not have 
cared if he had. But he had given up 
those rooms, and felt he could not bear 
to see them again, anyway. 

He had no plans and did not try to 
make any. He was finished. He could not 
sleep, and he could not for a moment 
forget that last look Marinova had given 
him when she said goodbye, and he 
helped her into the plane that was to 
take her to her death. 

That was what nearly drove him out 
of his senses. Perhaps she would think 
that he had deliberately betrayed her 
—sold her to her enemies. But no, Mari¬ 
nova would not think that. She would 
think, as everybody else did, that he was 
a fool, and she had made a fatal mistake 
to entrust her safety to him. 

In a wild effort to forget, he plunged 
for a night or two into his old dissipa¬ 
tion. But it had no effect, only to make 
him worse. 

He had a hundred and fifty pounds 
left, and one afternoon he went to a firm 
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of bookmakers who dealt in big money, 
and put the lot on a rank outsider. After 
that he would join the army, or perhaps 
the French Foreign Legion. Or ship on a 
liner in the stoke-hole. Anything that 
might make him forget. 

But the rank outsider romped home a 
winner at twenty to one, and Teddy was 
paid off at starting price. He had three 
thousand pounds. 

Every day he went to the Yimpers 
Club. He did not know why, but Mari¬ 
nova had promised to cable him. Of 
course he knew there would be no cable 
now; but he continued to call each 
morning and ask for letters. 

She was dead. And he would never 
even know for certain that she was 
dead, or how she died. It was no use 
looking in the papers. The Secret 
Services kept their own secrets. 

And then one morning there was— 
not a cable, but a letter waiting for him. 

He took it into the writing-room. His 
hands were trembling and his heart 
thumping. Nobody wrote to him there, 
because nobody knew where he was or 
wanted to know. Only Bill Forrester, 


and Bill never wrote letters if he could 
help it. 

But it might be from Bill. He did not 
see that it could be from anybody else. 
There was a little lump of something 
hard in the envelope. It felt like a pebble. 
He was afraid to open it. He sat finger¬ 
ing it helplessly, and the sweat stood 
out on his forehead. 

First he pulled out a single sheet of 
notepaper. There was something else in 
the envelope—a thick card and that 
pebble; but he read the letter first. 

'THERE was no signature, no date or 
1 address. Just a few lines written with 
a thick pen in a deliberate, well-formed 
hand— 

“She wanted you to have this jewel. 
Let this be a warning to you not to 
meddle in future with things which 
don’t concern you.” 

The sweat was running in his eyes, 
half blinding him. A cold horror shook 
him as he pulled out 
something that was 


lying straight and still on a sort of low 
bench. Her hands were folded across 
her breast. The lower part of her body 
was covered with a sheet, and her eyes 
were closed. The long, dark lashes 
rested on her cheek. 

Teddy Montrose went out of his club 
and walked about the streets of London 
like a man crazed with drink or drugs. 
He walked for hours, and late that night 
he went back to his single room, and 
fell into a chair. 

There he covered his face with his 
hands and sat in the dark, but he could 
not shut out from his eyes that terrible 
picture, or the memory of her smiling 
goodbye. 

Darkness was no good, covering his 
eyes was no good. Presently he switched 
the light on, and taking the letter from 
his pocket forced himself to look at it 
again. 

That was the writing of Feodor Lesh¬ 
kin, the master spy—the man with the 
wooden leg. He knew 
that by instinct, and he 


wrapped in tissue paper. swore that though Mari - 

It was the big ruby Part V. - Thrilling nova was dead, he him-J 

which Marinova had self would live, and he*' 

worn on her white neck. climax brings to an would devote the rest of 

There was also a ter- . . _ . . his life to tracking this 

rible picture—a photo- end this Lnglish spy man down. When he 

graph. found him, he would kill 

A photograph which story him, as he had killed 

Teddy knew instinctively Marinova. 

was taken after death! That seemed to calm 


It showed Marinova 


him somehow. The 


tumult in his brain quieted. He had 
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The row of mailed 
figures seemed to 
watch him, as if they 
had looked on things 
like this before. The 
baron collapsed in a 
heap. 


something to concentrate on. Terrible 
as it was, there was something for him 
to do in the future. 

In returning the photograph to its 
envelope, he noticed for the first time 
that there was something written on 
the reverse side. It was in the same firm 
handwriting as the letter. 

“She is not dead, though she would 
rather be. This photograph was taken 
while she was in a drugged sleep. She 
wall die within the next few days unless 
the letter which she wrote to Alan Brett 
is returned to me.” 

Teddy’s spirits bounded up with a leap 
of exultation, only to fall as low as ever 
when he realized that he was no better 
off. 

Marinova was alive, but she was in the 
power of this monster, Leshkin, and she 
was perhaps being tortured. What else 
could that grim remark mean—that she 
would rather be dead? 

And the letter which Marinova had ( 
sent to Alan Brett. Where was it? A 

With a shock Teddy remembered. 
John Smith had it. 

John Smith had shown it to him when 
he was in Alan Brett’s flat. That letter 
which seemed so innocent, but was so 
important that Feodor Leshkin de¬ 
manded its return as the price of Mari- 
nova’s life. 

John Smith was the man. He was the 
man and the only man who could save 
Marinova. 

But where was Mr. John Smith? 

B ERNARD the Jew gave his report 
with the air of a man who has 
achieved something. 

“I’ve been sitting on that bold bad 
baron’s trail for a week,” he announced. 

“Why didn’t you report to me, Ber¬ 
nard?” asked Lessinger. 

“There wasn’t a thing to report, boss. 
That old bird seemed about the in- 
nocentest thing there is, for about five 
days. He just got up in the morning, had 
his breakfast and took a stroll in the 
park. That’s ten minutes’ walk from 
where he lives in Clarington Square. 

“He goes to lunch every day at the 
restaurant where you saw him. He 
spends two hours indoors in the morn¬ 
ings. The afternoons he spends at his 
club, and the evenings at home again; f v 
Turn to page 24 
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Shabby Homes 

Canada is overbuilt in almost every category 
except homes for the people. It has enough rail¬ 
ways, public buildings, docks, bridges, highways 
and elevators for a population of 25 millions, 
while at least a third of its 11 millions are 
miserably or inadequately housed. Yet the con¬ 
struction of public works goes on while homes 
deteriorate. 

The City of Winnipeg is a good example. Em¬ 
ployment schemes, put through early in the 
depression, provided it with a million-dollar 
music hall, a $1,600,000 federal building and a 
couple of expensive bridges which it had gone 
without at no serious inconvenience. 

On the other hand figures have been produced 
showing that in five years only 707 new dwellings 
and suites were provided in the city. During that 
period there were 13,581 marriages. If three out 
of four newly weds set up housekeeping there 
would be only one new house or suite provided 
for each 14 couples. 

We read of great European cities from which 
slums have been eliminated. In Sweden and 
Norway, travellers are impressed with the home 
building projects visible on every hand. A few 
weeks ago the Finnish consul at Toronto, who 
had been home after an absence of five years, 
was interviewed over the CBC network. He was 
asked what had impressed him most with his 
homeland. He said it was the great new home 
building projects that were under way. Britain, 
as everyone knows, has pursued a tremendous 
home building program during recent years. 

The Canadian government has two housing 
plans. Under the Home Improvement Plan, $25 
millions have been advanced by banks with a 
government guarantee against loss up to 15 per 
cent. Under the Home Building Plan, worked in 
co-operation with municipalities, moderate 
priced homes can be built with a government 
loan up to 90 per cent of the cost at five per cent. 

In spite of this assistance, Canada has been a 
laggard in home building. For one thing business 
has simply laid down on the job of home con¬ 
struction. Some improvement is expected. Per¬ 
haps the country is just beginning to put idle 
men, idle dollars and our Immense supplies of 
building material of every description to work 
in the construction of decent homes for more 
Canadian people. 


Our Garrulous Parliament 

By February 22 parliament had completed six 
weeks of the session. It held a debate on the 
speech from the throne, in which it talked 
about everything from wave lengths to the 
King’s visit without doing anything about any¬ 
thing. It wrangled itself into hysteria and out 
again over the Bren contract, and then turned 
the matter over to a committee. It had started 
to discuss the trade agreement, which has been 
in full force and effect since the first of the 
year and will continue for three years and 
thereafter until six months’ notice is given. A 
few odds and ends of business were sandwiched 
in between speeches, but any live board of 
directors could dispose of as much business in 
three days. 

All hope of finishing the session in time to 
have parliament prorogued by the King has gone 
glimmering. There will be a recess during the 
9 visit, the House will reassemble and the next 
harvest will be ripening in the fields before 
prorogation takes place. Even then, it is safe to 


predict, the session will end in a rush of morning, 
afternoon and night sittings with a lot of im¬ 
portant business jammed through without any 
adequate consideration. ' 

Democracy demands an institution in which 
public questions can be fully and freely dis¬ 
cussed. It apparently demands an institution 
where representatives of the people can call each 
other names, question each other’s motives and 
cast aspersions on each other’s integrity. But it 
also demands that parliament display a lot more 
efficiency in discharging the nation’s business. 
It is in competition, in a very material and vital 
sense, with other systems of government which, 
whatever may be said against them, can get 
things done quickly and efficiently. 


Empty Looking Spaces 

Those who talk of the great empty spaces to 
be settled in this country should study these 
figures showing the classification of land covered 
by the Saskatchewan soil survey: 


Arable: Best wheat land_ 4,275,000 acres 

Very good wheat land _ 3,558,000 “ 

Moderately good wheat land_ 10,182,000 “ 

Fair wheat land __ 15,309,000 “ 

Total _ 33,324,000 “ 


In addition, marginal, or poor wheat land, 
totalled 11,142,000 acres and non-arable or very 
poor wheat land, 15,763,000 acres. 

The area under cultivation, including wheat, 
coarse grains, summerfallow. etc., was 29.393,100 
acres in 1937. It was almost up to the acreage of 
good arable land. 

There are farm families, lots of them, trying 
to make a living on marginal or sub-marginal 
land. The land policy now being pursued is to 
resettle some of them on good land. That will 
leave the marginal and non-arable areas looking 
pretty empty. But there will always be big empty 
looking spaces in this country. Under certain 
conditions of soil and climate, land may be put 
to its best economic use and still look pretty 
empty from a seat in a Pullman car. 

The Pound and the Dollar 

Under this heading Professor Gustav Cassel, 
the Swedish economist, has analyzed the ex¬ 
change situation. The fall in the pound, he ex¬ 
plains, has been a realignment to make exchange 
conform more closely to internal price levels. 
Taking as 100 the price levels when Britain went 
off gold in September, 1931, he finds that in 
October last, the index of prices in Britain was 
153.4 while in the United States it was 134.2. This 
meant that with sterling at par it was over¬ 
valued by about 14 per cent in exchange. Finally 
the internal situation has had some effect and 
sterling has fallen to $4.71 or thereabouts, a drop 
of six per cent. It may go still lower. 

The United States therefore has been lagging 
behind Britain in reflation and Canada has been 
doing likewise. Finance Minister Dunning says 
that the Canadian dollar is not tied to the 
American dollar. What difference that makes is 
hard to see when so little daylight can be seen 
between them. Whether our dollar is tied or 
running around loose, the fall in sterling is a 
sales tax of six per cent on every pound of wheat, 
butter, cheese, bacon and other commodities 
produced in this country, and for which the 
British market furnishes the surplus outlet and 
sets the price. The farmer doesn’t lose it on 
wheat, but the Canadian treasury does. 

Governor Towers of the Bank of Canada will 
shortly appear before the committee on banking 
and commerce. Western members will have a 
chance to ask him why the great primary in¬ 
dustry continues to be sacrificed on the hard 
money altar. Mr. Dunning asserts that Canada 
has a managed money system. It is not being 
managed in the interests of the primary 
producers of this country. 

Costly Commissions 

It takes no royal commission to discover that 
royal commissions are costly. According to in¬ 
formation submitted in parliament they have 
cost the country $4,770,592.85 in the last 38 years. 
A large proportion of this amount has piled up 
in recent years. It is a rather general thing for 
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a royal commission to cost between $200,000 and 
$300,000. 

There is widespread condemnation of the prac¬ 
tice of referring so many questions to royal com¬ 
missions, and there is ground for it. If a report 
is pigeonholed, or not made the basis of specific 
government action, the enquiry has been about 
as useful as a glass eye at a key hole. But that 
does not warrant a blanket condemnation of the 
practice of appointing royal commissions. They 
have become a necessary adjunct to our legis¬ 
lative machinery. With our complicated economic 
and social life governments and legislators can¬ 
not be expected to possess sufficient knowledge 
to reach a ripe judgment on some of the great 
questions of policy with which they are con¬ 
fronted. Fact finding enquiries are necessary 
and will continue to be necessary as a supple¬ 
ment to parliamentary institutions in providing 
wise legislation. 

That does not mean that the system should 
not be cleansed of its abuses. Many royal com¬ 
missions cost too much. There is too much of a 
tendency for them to extend their enquiries far 
beyond the boundaries of necessity in obtaining 
the knowledge required. Furthermore the people 
of this country have never been convinced that 
any lawyer is worth $200 a day plus a living 
allowance of $25 or $35 a day plus travelling 
expenses, which seems to have become the 
standard remuneration for senior counsel. It 
looks too much like a racket. A quarter of a 
million dollars is a lot of money and too many 
royal commissions have been costing around 
that amount. 


Mr. McCullagh’s Crusade 

George McCullagh, of the Toronto Globe and 
Mail, has delivered his five addresses. Their net 
purport is that Canada is in a bad way, and that 
something should be done about it. As to just 
what should be done he is in the same boat 
as 95 per cent of the people of voting age. He 
isn’t very sure. But he has rendered a service in 
bringing to the attention of the citizens of this 
country in a very forceful manner, the really 
dangerous position into which the country has 
been rapidly sliding. 

Where Mr. McCullagh is specific, he is im¬ 
practical. For example, what is the use of ad¬ 
vocating the abolition, or serious curtailment, 
of the provincial governments of Canada. Does 
anyone think for a moment that Quebec would 
allow itself to be abolished? Or Ontario? Or for 
that matter any province? In the interests of 
social betterment it is desirable to transfer some 
of the powers now exercised by the provinces 
to the federal authority. If the hearings of the 
Rowell Commission revealed anything, it was 
that some of the provinces would fight such 
transfer to the last ditch. If they refuse to give 
up their control over such items as hours and 
conditions of labor, or yield up certain fields of 
taxation such as the income tax, how can they 
be expected to acquiesce in their practical 
extinction? 

As a result of the addresses a move has been 
started to form a Leadership League in Canada. 
If it is successfully organized, and follows the 
lead given by Mr. McCullagh, it may serve a good 
purpose. It will promote the study of public 
affairs. It will endeavor to overcome the apathy 
of the electorate with regard to the debt situa¬ 
tion and the heavy incidence of taxation. It will 
decry the tendency to vilify public men, thereby 
making public life more amenable to more self- 
respecting—or thin skinned—citizens. It will in¬ 
duce more successful and responsible men to 
offer themselves for public office and support 
them when they offer themselves. It will advo¬ 
cate greater economy in government, by the only 
method which can be made effective, that is by 
helping to set governments free from eternal 
pressure by sections and interests to spend 
money for their benefit. But most important of 
all it will endeavor to find new leadership which 
Mr. McCullagh presumably believes is now 
hiding its light under obscuring bushels. 

And so we can all say Long Live the Leader¬ 
ship League. That is if it is successful in getting 
itself born. 
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WINNERS 

Royal Yeast 5-DOLLAR BILL Contest 


Among the thousands of statements received in the Royal 
Yeast 5-DoIlar Bill Contest, those submitted by the following 
entrants were selected as the best. Five dollar bills have been 
forwarded to all winners. 

We wish to congratulate the winners . . . and to thank all 
entrants for their interest in the contest. 



NEWFOUNDLAND- Mrs. R Abbott. Musgra've Harbour; Mrs.S. Aucoin. Stephenville; Mrs. A. Bambrick. 182 Hamilton Ave.. SL John's; 
Miss Clance Barefoot. Pool's Island; Mrs. H. S. Bartlett. Brigus; Mrs. S. Burton. Greenspond; Mrs. E. Butt. Mount Moriah; Miss O. Butler. 
Manuels; Mr. W. G. Carroll. Bona vista; Mrs. R. J. Chaytor. Flat Island; Mrs. A. Clarke, Canbonear East; Mrs. M. Dray. Little Bradise; 
Mrs. J. Farnham, Heart's Content; Mrs. J. Follett. Angles Cove; Miss N. Forward. Tizrard’s Harbour; Miss R. Frampton. White Rock; 
Miss E. Fuge, Deer Lake; Mrs. H. Gill. Corner Brook; Mrs. S. Hann. St. George's; Mrs. L. LeDrew. Laurenceton; Miss K. Legge. Jersey 
Harbour; Mrs. R. Legrow. Bauline, St. John's East; Mrs. A. Lowe. Curling; Mrs. J. Luther. Carbonear; Mrs. D. Manuel. Lewisporte; Mrs. F. 
Marshall. Freshwater; Mrs. W. Mclsaac, Doyle's Station; Miss M. Murphy. 5 Patrick St. St John's; Mrs. M. S. Peach, Arnold's Cove; Mrs. 

S. E. Pinsent. Millertown; Miss A. Power. Branch. Placentia East; Mrs. D. Prince. Port Rexton; Mrs. I. Riley. Bonavista; Mrs. S. Roach. 
Coley's Point; Mrs. W. Rowsell. Rattling Brook; Mrs. R. A. Russell. Carbonear; Mrs. S. Simms, Back Harbour; Mrs. J. Sparkes. Terra Nova; 
Mrs. E. Wells. Exploits; Mrs. W. Wheeler. Frenchman's Cove. PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND— Mrs. W. Cairns. Summerside East; Mrs. D. 
Coslain. Ebbsfleet Lot No. 2; Mrs. J. Duffy. New Wiltshire;Mrs. H. M. Hyde. Cornwall; MissO. Jay.St. Peter's; Mrs. J. J. Lackin, St. Peter's 
Bay; Mrs. D. MacDonald. Milo Lot No. 9; Miss H. M. MacDonald, Central Bedeque; Mrs. M. MacKenzie. 271 Queen St.. Charlottetown; 
Mrs. N. MacLean. Long Creek; Mrs. N. MacMillan, Vernon River; Mrs. W. L. McLean. Peter's Road; Mrs. B. Stead. Bay Fortune; Miss 
R. M. White. Murray Harbour. NOVA SCOTIA —Miss J. L. Barrett, Bridgetown; Mrs. F. C. Bishop. Lawrencetown; Miss H. Boutillier, 
Hackett's Cove; Mrs. J. Buchanan. Sugar Loaf; Mrs. O. Bums, Kingsport: Mrs. H. Conrod, Middle Musauodoboit; Miss B. A. Croucher, 
Glen Haven; Miss N. Dennis. Barney's River; Mrs. C. A. Dickie. Eastville; Mrs. L. Dill, St: Croix; Mrs. J. M. Donkin. Folly Lake; Mrs. A. 
Ernst. Block House; Mrs. L. Fenerty. Bedford; Mrs. G. E. Fluck, Canning; Mrs. L. Fransell, Kempt; Mrs. J. L. Frelick, Mersey Port; Miss 
A. M Gillis. Lewis Bay West, C.B.; Miss M. K. Hebb, Hebb’s Cross; Mrs. C. E. Howard. Oxford; Mrs. T. W. Howley. Bras d'Or, C.B.; 
Mrs. T. Kavanagh. Scotch Lake. C.B.; Mrs. Parker Long. Clementsvale; Mrs. A. MacDonald. 178 South St.. Glace Bay; Mrs. R. Macintosh. 
Trenton; Mrs. G. MacKay. Shubenacadie; Mrs. R. J. MacLean. Washabuckt Centre; Miss J. S. MacLeod. Drummond Ville; Mrs. J. J. 
Marshall. New Glasgow; Mrs. W. P. McLean. North Brookfield; Mrs. G. Meagher. Goffs P.O.; Mrs. E. Miller. Noel Shore: Mrs. W. A. Millett. 
Canning; Mrs. H. B. Minard. New Grafton; Miss M. M. Noble. Wilmot Station; Mrs. W. S. Phinney. Melvem Soua%’e; Mrs. Carman Robert, 
Greenfield; Mrs. Simon H. Robertson. New Glasgow; Mrs. M. Roy, Pictou; Mrs. G. Rudderham, Point Edward: Mrs. G. S. Shurp. Lower 
Millstream; Miss M. P. Smith. Middleton; Mrs. W. B. Smith, Newellton. Cape Sable Island; Mrs. W. B. Strang. 99 Church St.. Amherst; 
Miss M. Taylor. 26 Brownell Ave.. Amherst; MissM. Trefry, Yarmouth; Mrs. C. Wright. Upper Tantallon. NEW BRUNSWICK —Mrs. J. 
AUingham, Welsford; Mrs. F. Blakely, Chatham. North; Miss P. P. Blaney. Millville; Mrs. W. W. Branscombe. 226 Britain St.. St. John; 
Mrs. G. B. Carter. Harcourt; Mrs. G. M. Clark. Bon Accord; Mrs. J. B. Connors. Shediac; Mrs. C. Culligan. Culligan P.O.; Mrs. N. Douth- 
wright, Salisbury - ; Mrs. L. Gilliland. Reeds Point; Mrs. H. D. Glass. Cody's R.R. 1; Mrs. C. R. Green. Sr.. Seal Cove. Grand Manan; Mrs. E. 
Hovey. Blackville; Mr. A. Huntington. Glenlivet; Mrs. A. Johnston. Curventon; Mrs. I. Leaman, Elgin; Miss F. Lewis, Coles Island; Mrs. G. 
MacQuarrie. Woodstock; Mrs. 1. MacNaughton, Black River Bridge; Mrs. J. McKeil, Holtville; Mrs. W. McManus, Andover: Mrs. K. Mc¬ 
Millan. Head of Millstream; Mrs. T. F. Mellish, Lewisville; Miss Effie Mullin, Exmoor; Miss M. Parker. Cork Station; Mrs. W. F. Pauly. Port 
Elgin; Mrs. G. R. Russell. Moore's Mills; Mrs. J. A. Splude. Jacquet River; Mrs. E. J. Tweedie, Millerton. QUEBEC— Mrs. L. Alain. New 
Richmond Station; Mrs. J. E. Audet. Compton; Mrs. J. Barrett. Cantley; Miss T. Bastrash, St. Edouard; Mrs. J. BeauprL 16 Couillard St.. 
Quebec City; Miss A. Berger, Petit Pabos; Miss T. Bernard. St. Pie; Mrs. L. Bisson.-Paspediaa West; Mrs. L. Bissonnette, St. Polycarpe; 
Mr. C. Blanchette. St. Cyrille de Wendover; Mr. G. Boileau. Annonciation; Mr. A. Bouchard. St. Alexandre; Mrs. M. B. Boucher. Bishopton; 
Mr. L. Boudreau. Havre-Aubert; Mrs. D. Breton. SL Alphonse de Winslow; Mrs. A. Burns, Island Brook; Miss L. Cavanaugh. St. Simeon Est; 
Mrs. H. Chass£. St. Luc; Miss T. Chatelois, St. Polycarpe; Mrs. T. Chevarie, Lac au Saumon; Mr. A. B. Cook, Calumet Island; Mr. H. Corri- 
veau. St. Magloire; Mrs. A. C6lL Notre Dame du Lac; Miss B. Cyr, Caplan West; Miss J. De l'lsle. Stratford Centre; Mrs. A. Duchesneau, 
Pike River; Mrs. A. Duchesneau. Wotlon; Mrs. W. Duchesneau. St. Jacques de Hope; Miss T. Dugas.'Les Mechins; Mr. C. Duquay. Pas- 
pebiac River; Mrs. 1. Dumais. Roberval; Miss B. Dupont. St. Pamphile, 1‘Islet; Miss A. Dupuis. St. Charles Gamier; Mrs. W. Edwards. Glen- 
wood. Cookshire; Mr. C. Favoie. Moulin Marin; Miss J. Fortin. Henryville; Miss M. Fortin. Farnham; Mrs. J. H. French. Cookshire; Miss 
A. Frigon. Normandin; Mrs. R. Haley, Matapedia; Mrs. J. Haley. Thurso; Mrs. N. Harvey, Lemesurier, P.O.; Mrs. A. Huntington. Marcil 
P.O.; Mrs, G. Kerr, New Richmond Station; Mrs. C. Lachance, St. Adrien d'lrlande; Mrs. J. P. Lafontaine. St. Evariste Village; Miss Y. 
Lajeunesse, St. Laurent. He d'Orl£ans; Mrs. N. Larivifcre, St. Zacharie; Miss A. Larocque, Carillon; Miss M. Larocque, Amqui; Miss A. Lavoie, 
Moulin Marin; Mrs.’C. Lavoie. Ste. Jeanne d'Arc; Miss F. Levesque. Rimouski; Miss F. Levesque, Del-Val; Mrs. L. Mackay, Marbleton; 
Mrs. F. Mallette. Fort Coulonge; Miss D. M. McAfee. Rose Bridge; Miss S. G. McGee. Lytton; Miss G. Michaud. St. Honor6; Miss Y. Moris- 
sette. St. Octave de M6tis; Mrs. B. Mortimer. Port Daniel Centre; Mrs. J. Normandeau, St. Charles Gamier; Mrs. J. E. Oueilet. Albanel; 
Mrs. L. Paradis. St. Bruno. Lac St. Jean: Mrs. A. Parker. Lachute; Mrs. E. Pelletier, Petit Begin; Mrs. J. P. Pelletier. Val Bnllant; Miss M. 
Pelletier. Lyster Station; Mrs. J. A. Pettigrew, Riviere du Loup; Mrs. M. PichL St. Canut; Miss R. Plante. Causapscal Station: Miss L. 
Poulin. Beauceville West; Miss L. Racine. St. Cyprien. Bureau Gagnon; Mrs. J. W. Ramier. Port Daniel West; Mr. J. Recteau. St. Lambert: 
Mrs. I. J. Romain. Fort Coulonge; Mr. N. Sexton, Maria East; Mrs. P. Skahen, Lac Ste. Marie; Miss E. Stephens, Thornby; Mrs. A. St. 
Calais, Ste. Adeline; Mrs. C. E. Sullivan. Barnston; Mrs. E. Sullivan. Calumet Island; Mrs. Sundberg. Brome; Mrs. L. Synnett. jr., Portage 
Griffon; Mrs. L. Tennier. Oak Bay; Miss D. Theriault, Arseneau. lies de la Madeleine; Mr. C. Tremblay, St. Louis de Gonzague; Mrs. J. A. 
Veilleux, St. Ephrem. ONTARIO-Mrs. E. E. Abbott, 150 Melrose Ave., Toronto; Mrs. M. Aldred, Little Britain; Mrs. G. H. Amey. Collins 
Bay: Mrs. S. Armstrong. Dorchester; Mrs. E. Bartholomew. 40 Burris St., Hamilton; Mrs. T. Blackburn. Wawbewawa; Mrs. W. G. Blaney. 
Almonte; Mrs. H. G. Brady. Fenwick; Mrs. J. Brandon, Forest P.O.; Mrs. S. Brenton, Port Hope; Mrs. G. Campbell. Shanty Bay; Mrs. C. 
Christian. Orangeville; Mrs. J Cole. Cobden; Mrs. J. Coveny, Electric; Mrs. J. Crow, Allenford; Mrs. M. J. Devitt.Cooksville; Miss L. Edwards. 
Jellyby; Mrs. A. Farhnger. Martintown; Mrs. H. A. Ferguson. 29 Adolphus St.. Cornwall; Mrs. B. Fisher. Cookstown; Mrs. R. A. Freeland, 
Winchester; Miss D. I. Graham. Claremont; Mrs. A. HalC Gateway; Mrs. D. Handorf, 142 Pauline Ave., Toronto; Miss H. Hay. Paisley; Mrs. 
D. Hazzard. Silver Water; Miss J. Henderson, Monkton; Mrs. D. Hess, Eden; Mrs. D. B. Hicks, Shillington; Mrs. W. Hiffin. Easton's Comers; 
Miss M. Hopper. City View; Mrs. G. E. Horley. Port Rowan 2; Mrs. G. E. Holland, Dublin; Mrs. E. Houlihan, Codrington; Mrs. Hanson Hull, 
Kerwood; Miss A. Jarratt. Coldwater; Mrs. A. Johnston, Varna; Mrs. C. H. Jones. Norwood; Miss H. A. Keating. Long Lake; Mrs. G. Ken¬ 
nedy. Teeswater; Mrs. W. Kent, Sundridge; Mrs. E. Krick. Hanbury; Mrs. J. N. Lemax, Jasper; Mrs. H. MacDonald. Chesley; Miss J. Mac¬ 
Donald. Priceville; Mrs. W. MacDonald. Haliburton; Miss M. Martyn, Thorndale; Mrs. W. L. Matthie, Algonquin; Mrs. A. W. McCoy. Mac- 
Lennan; Miss C. McFadyen. Renfrew; Mrs. A. P. McKessock. Thamesford; Miss M. C. McPhail, Summerstown Station; Mrs. R. Millar. 
Powassan; Mrs. A. Moore. Badjeros; Mrs. L. Moulton. Seely's Bay; Mrs. J. Oliver. Bobcaygeon; Mrs. A. R. Petty, Durham; Miss E. Quacken- 
bush, Tehkummah. Mamtoulin Is.; Miss R. Ouinn, Bainsville: Mrs. A. Reeves, Bracebridge; Miss G. Lemus. Quadevi'.le; Mrs. E. J. J. Russell. 
Brampton: Miss D. Rutledge. Thamesford; Mrs. B. Schnwer. Walkerton; Mrs. J. Sherwood. Dungannon; Miss Nl. Swick, Port Rowan; Mrs. G. 
Tamlin, Woodville; Mrs. A. S. C. Tebbit. Fenwick; Mrs. G. H. Thompson. Kenilworth; Mrs. A. W. Upshall, Port Elgin: Mrs. R. Walker. 
Toledo; Miss E. Watson. Riverside Drive. Sombra; Miss F. M. Watson. Alfred; Miss M. Watson. Charlton: Mrs. R. W. White. Perth; Mrs. 
P. F. Winch. Keswick; Miss L. Winterburn. Norland. MANITOBA—Miss A. Anderson, Miami; Mrs. A. Brown. Lonely Lake; Mrs. R. Brown¬ 
lee, Beresford; Mrs. H. E. Brugger, Minnedosa; Miss E. C. Burton. Carman; Mrs. R. Campbell, Oakville; Miss P. Carlson. Great Falls; Mrs. R. 
Chapman. Plumas; Mrs. G. Clack. Pierson; Mrs. M. Cook. Ashem; Miss B. Craig, Teulon; Mr. A. S. Dider, Ethelbert; Mrs. J. L. Faurschon. 
Langruth; Mrs. J. H. Fleming. Churchill; Mr. P. R. Galan, Elphinstone; Mrs. J. B. Gordon, Durban; Mrs. W. Gushulak, Dugald; Mrs. M. 
Hewko, Lyndall; Mrs. J. Howell. Baldur: Mrs. M. A. Hyndman. Car dale; Mrs. C. L. Jory. Roblin; Miss G. C. Krahn. Amaud; Mrs. E. Kush- 
niryk. Caliento: Mrs. C. W. Lewis. Crandall; Mrs. Thos. Magufre, Elgin; Mrs. P. Maksynichuk. Swan River; Mrs. J. C.Manson. Union Point; 
Mrs. G. Matthews, Ebor; Mrs. G. McNeil, Reston; Mrs. M. Mymko, Shortdale; Miss A. Nedelec, Toutes Aides; Mrs. D. R. Patterson, Glen- 
boro; Mrs. C. Pethybridge. Elm Creek;Mrs. B. J. Porteous, 251 Furly St.. Winnipeg; Miss H. Pottruff. Glenora; Mr. P. Prysiazniuk, Bowsman 
River; Miss J. Rankin. Grandview; Mrs. A. G. Robinson, Virden; Mrs. J. Rowr, Petersfield; MissG. Simpson. Melita; Mrs. F. Smith, Katrime; 
Miss I. M. Stevenson. Eriksdale; Mrs. W. A. Toomey, Dauphin; Mrs. E. B. Witty. Shellmouth; Mrs. L. Wood. Harlington;Mrs. H. Woodcock, 
Clanvilham. SASKATCHEWAN— Miss A. Ambrose. Hardy; Mrs. J. C. Austin. Sonningdale; Mrs. L. J. Bayet, Hudson Bay Jet.; Mrs. E. 
Berthelot. Rockglen; Miss Arlene Ball. Congress; Miss G. Bonthoux. Carlton; Mrs. J. Bowker, Unity; Mrs. E. S. Campbell. Biggar; Mrs. M. H. 
Chaloner. Waseca: Mrs. T. K. Collin. Burrows; Miss W. Crow-ther. Calder; Miss I. CuIley. Buffalo Horn; MissM. B. Curry, Burrows; Mrs. J. A. 
Dunn. Watson: Mrs. A. Firth. Lovema; Mrs. W. S. Fowell, Girvin: Mrs. E. S. Fowlie. Parkbcg; Mrs. J. A. Gendur. Otlhon; Mrs. A. W. Green¬ 
wood. Stoughton; Mrs. F. Hall. Sintaluta; Miss I. E. Hammond, Climax; Mrs. G. Hanna. Landis; Mrs. A. J. Hannah, Sintaluta; Mrs. K. Hess, 
Hubbard; Miss E Hogg. 1175 Edward St., North Battleford; Mrs. A. J. Honsey. Cantuar; Miss A. E. Hook, Tisdale; Mrs. F. R. Inglis, Melfort; 
Mrs. A. Keillor. Balcarres; Mrs. E. Kent. Hanley; Mr. W. G. Kindrachuk. Whitkow; Mrs. L. J. Knous, Mossbank; Miss V. Koslow. Petrofka; 
Mrs. G. E. Krepps. Brock; Mrs. S. LePage. Prud'Homme; Mrs. D. S. Lewis. Theodore; Mrs. A. Lowe. Pathlow; Mrs. S. Massev. Morse: Mrs. 
J. A. McPherson. Tugaske; Mrs. D. Mead. Ogema; Mrs. M. Mitchell. 918 Stadacona St. E.. Moose Jaw; Miss R. Mooney. Star City; Mrs N. 
Morgan, Lucky Lake; Mrs. F. Muderewich. Stenen; Mrs. J. W. Oliver. Watson; Mrs. W. R. Patterson. Indian Head; Miss M. Putt.’Eatonia; 
Mrs. C. M. Richards. Kinbrae: Mrs. V. B. Richards, Drinkwater; Mrs. A. Rivett, Radisson: Mrs. D. J. Rollins, White Bear; Mrs. R. Ronson. 
Kingsland; Mrs. H. F. Scrivener, C-arlea; Mrs. H. G. Shepherd. Prince; Miss G. M. Starbuck, Watrous; Mrs. J. Stewart, Carlea; Mrs. H. Tal- 
lant. Steep Creek; Mrs. T. C. Taylor. Truax; Mrs. H. E. Voechting, Regina; Miss M. E. Wenzel, Briercrest; Miss I. Willner. Davidson; Mrs. S. 
Wright. Lew-van. ALBERTA-Mrs. J. C«. Albers. Brooks; Miss E. Andrusiw. Waugh; Mrs. A. Bardenhagen. Eckville; Mrs. E. C Brown, 
Meanook: Mrs. A. W. Bruce. Blackfalds; Mrs. G. Calder. jr.. Bow Island; Mrs. R. G. Calwell. Rimbey; Miss T. L. Carmichael. Hindville Mrsl 

T. A. Clarke. Drumheller; Mrs. W. Clarkson. Lawton; Mrs. C. I. Coote. Pickardville; Mrs. H. Copithome. Jumping Pound; Mrs. R. P. Q>urt.' 
Daysland; Mrs. L. Devlin, Athabasca; Mrs. M. A. Dimmer, Trochu; Miss M. Dowling. Lacombe; Mrs. J. Ewing. Delburne; Miss N. Forbes, 
Gnmshaw ; Mrs. A. J. Funnell. Sunnynook; Mr. E. G. Graybiel, Provost; Mrs. R. Greenwood. Lousana; Mrs. W. B. Guest. Athabasca; Mr. b! 
Henderson. De Bolt; Mrs. C. I. Henson. Caslan; Mr. P. C. Hewko, Radway; Mrs. D. W. Holland. Edgerton; Mrs. 1. Jackson. Loni’ra:Mr$. 


NO SPOILED BREAD WHEN 
YOU BAKE WITH ROYAL 


Royal Yeast comes sealed in individual air¬ 
tight wrappers . . . full strength, free from 
contamination, always dependable. 

That’s why 7 out of 8 Canadian housewives 
today insist on Royal when they bake with 
a dry yeast. They are sure of bread that’s 
sweet-flavoured, fine-textured, appetizing! 

Always depend on Royal —the standard of 
high quality for 50 years. Buy a package of 
Royal Yeast Cakes today! 
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Getting Rid of Wild Oats 

O F all the men we know, D, A. 
Brown, of the Brandon Experi¬ 
mental Farm, ought to know 
most about this subject, for he 
superintends a string of illustration 
stations in the worst wild oat area of 
western Canada, and is in constant 
observation of the various methods ad¬ 
vocated to accomplish this end. Accord¬ 
ingly we put it up to him to state in 
condensed form his recommendations. 

In approaching the problem, Mr. 
Brown says, one must first fix in his 
mind certain habits of the wild oat plant. 

Under field conditions they grow only 
from seed. Germination of seeds is never 
certain, but occurs most readily in 
spring and early summer. Seeds of the 
present year’s growth sprout very little 


surface pack and sow a crop of oats, 
barley, or an early variety of millet, 
seeded for hay. A late crop of barley 
for threshing is sometimes used, but 
this is not recommended because it is 
not mature before the wild oat seeds 
begin to drop, 

A variation of the spring seeded crop 
is to sow fall rye early in September on 
weedy land which has been disced ahead 
of the drill. The rye is cut for hay the 
following June, removing any immature 
wild oat growth with it. 

Summerfallowing to eradicate wild 
oats should begin by early surface till¬ 
age. Throughout the summer field work 
must be directed toward getting all the 
seeds near the surface to grow so they 
may be destroyed. Making a favorable 
seed bed by surface tillage and packing 
is helpful. When all seeds near the 
surface have been “grown out” it is a 
good plan to plow the field, turning up 
more old seed in order that it may be 
grown and killed. 

The smother method entails the seed¬ 
ing of weed-infested land to grass or 
alfalfa and leaving it to hay or pasture 
for several years. Five-year periods have 
net been any too long at Swan River. 
On a badly infested field at Roblin 
alfalfa was left for seven years; the 
three successive grain crops were clear. A 
On the Brandon farm two successive^' 
years of hay or pasture in a six-year ro¬ 
tation have, over a 14-year period, been 
credited with keeping land clean which 
was previously heavily infested. On an 
adjoining field, where the conventional 
system of fallow and three grain crops 
has been followed, wild oats have been 
encouraged rather than reduced. 


Handling Corn 

For several years previous to 1934 we 
discontinued growing corn on account 
of labor involved in digging and chop¬ 
ping the stooks out of the snow and. ice. 
During dry, grasshopper years feed for 
our stock became quite a problem, con¬ 
sequently in the spring of 1934 we 
planted 15 acres to corn. Had a crop, 
put it through the cutting box and made 
our first stock of good ensilage. Results 
were so satisfactory, that we would not 
think of attempting to do without this 
class of feed. 

This stack in the picture put up Sep¬ 
tember 1 last, represents, when com¬ 
pleted, 127 rack loads of sheaf corn, 
grown on 20 acres check rowed. It seems 
incredible, that corn cut up in this way 
can be kept straight walled so to speak, 
but nevertheless true. We started this 
one too large. So drew in too soon for 
appearance sake, but was 18 feet high 
when finished. It took us three hours 
to finish the job after we took Dan (the 
horse) off the stack. Personally I did 
not see him getting down, but venture 
to say he made it in one jump. 

By means of a small rope tied to the 
end of the blower pipe, we change its 
position from one place to another, thus 
saving considerable labor. There is prac¬ 
tically no waste, as we tramp straw 
around and over the top to a depth of 
five or six feet. During threshing time, 
if wet weather sets in, we "three brothers 
of us on, and near by the old home¬ 
stead,” go at the corn cutting. Fifteen 
such stacks have removed the plan 
somewhat past experimental stages.— 
T. J. Wilton. 


How did Dan get down? 
Mr. Wilton's corn stack. 


in the fall. Left on the surface for 
lengthy periods, seeds develop tough 
hulls through which water penetrates 
with difficulty. When buried in the soil 
these seeds may lie a long time before 
germinating. The length of time wild 
oat seed will lie in the ground and 
retain its viability depends upon soil 
and climatic conditions, but may be 
taken as from four to seven years. This 
suggests that deep fall plowing of in¬ 
fested fields is a mistake, for they will 
be returned to the surface in later years 
to make trouble at an inopportune time. 

Grain growing, particularly wheat 
growing, provides ideal conditions for 
the spread of wild oats. Certain cultural 
practices in conjunction with crop ro¬ 
tation provide the best emergency 
methods of getting this weed under 
control. Few or no wild oats are to be 
found on farms where fields can be 
regularly retired to grass for periods of 
three years or over. Chemical weed 
sprays are of no use in controlling this 
weed. 

Methods of control come under three 
heads—keep wild oats out; grow them 
out: smother them out. 

The first requires the use of clean 
seed, clean machinery, and prevention 
of distribution by animals, water and 
other agencies. The value of clean seed 
cannot be overstated. In the seed drill 
surveys conducted a few years ago some 
farmers were sowing seed containing as 
high as 17,000 wild oats per bushel. 

To grow wild oats out of the land one 
must begin by providing favorable con¬ 
ditions under which seeds will germin¬ 
ate. A choice can then be made between 
two cultural practices for the destruc¬ 
tion of the immature plants—either to 
summerfallow or to sow a crop which 
may be cut for fodder. As a preparation 
for either of these, the infested stubble 
land is shallow plowed or disced as soon 
as the grain crop is removed. No further 
cultivation need be done till early spring 
when the land may be harrowed or 
packed in order to make the best seed 
bed and cover seeds exposed to weather¬ 
ing. At the end of May or in early June 
when the wild oat plants are three or 
four inches tall, plow them under. 


Dam Provides Ice 

Availing himself of government assis¬ 
tance through the P.F.R.A. project, 
Ernest Prouty enlarged the small dam 
on his land, 20 miles south of Many- 
berries, Alberta. Since then this fore- 
sighted farmer-rancher, has witnessed a 
three-fold benefit derived from his 10- 
foot dam. 

In the summer time it served in the 
popular capacity of the “old swimming 
hole,” for the young gang; in the fall a 
plenteous supply of drinking water was 
assured the Prouty stock; but this 
winter the most unlooked-for benefit has 
been made possible. The open January 
was sufficiently cold to cover the snow- 
free surface of the dam with a solid 
one-foot ice blanket. This spelled ade¬ 
quate ice to provide the entire township 
with ice to store for summer refrigera- 
tion. Clean-cut, translucent ice blocks, 
averaging 150 pounds each were taken 






Priced Right down with the Lowest 


It’s happened! There’s a brand new car in 
the lowest-price field — a quality car — the 
Pontiac "Arrow”! Here’s VALUE that packs 
the wallop of a Missouri mule — for prices 
have been clipped as much as $100 compared 
with last year. It’s beautiful as a prairie sun¬ 
set—a big car with wide doors and level floors 
—so roomy that six husky passengers can loaf 
and relax. Engineered with a great new ride 
—the car skims the roughest roads—handles 
with the lightness of a feather. Steering! 


Clutching! Shifting! Braking! There’s 
effortless response from all of these controls 
which make Pontiac a joy to drive! And what 
a miser on "gas” and oil — it’s this year’s 
economy champion! 

Be fair to yourself! If you want extra value 
from every last dime you spend on a motor car, 
be sure to see and drive the new Pontiac 
"Arrow”—and its great companion car, die 
Pontiac "Chieftain”, the most advanced car in 
the low-price field. One of these two is the car 
for you! P39-P3 


PONTIAC “ARROW” 

Special Features Include: 

Unisteel Turret Top Bodies by Fisher with In¬ 
creased Visibility all around . . . "Blue Flame" 
Valve-ln-Head, 6-Cylinder Engines . . . No- 
Draft Ventilation ... "Newrest" Ride . .. Sedan 
Type Front Seat (in Coach) . . . Glove Com¬ 
partment and Lock . . . Perfected Hydraulic 
Brakes . . . Automatic Voltage Regulator . . . 
Engine Heat Regulator . . . Crankcase Venti¬ 
lation . . . 6.00 x 16 Tires . . . Dual Tail Lights 
. . . Independent Fully Rubber-Covered Run¬ 
ning Boards . . . Gravel Deflectors . . . Metal 
Spring Covers . . . Spacious Luggage Trunk 
. . . Special Tool Compartment. Handi-Gear 
Shift on Steering Column is optional at small 
extra cost (Standard on "Chie / tain" Models). 
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Guardian of a 
Million Homes 


Throughout Canada, a million homes 
are safeguarded — a million families are 
protected—by Life Insurance. 

To these Canadian homes, Life Insurance 
guarantees priceless security. In time of 
need, widows and dependent children are 
provided with funds for food, clothing, 
shelter and other necessities of life. And 
men can look forward with confidence to 
financial independence in old age. 

Through Life Insurance, more than 
3,500,000 Canadians have united — and 
pooled their savings — for mutual protec¬ 
tion. And these accumulated savings — 
invested in Dominion, Provincial and 
Municipal securities; in industries and 
utilities; in homes, farms and schools — 
benefit the whole of Canada. 

Despite war, epidemic, panic and depres¬ 
sion, Life Insurance has met every policy 
guarantee promptly and in full. 

LIFE 

INSURANCE 
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from the Prouty dam by the truck loads. 

It was without precedent that 
Albertan prairie dwellers in this section 
of the province indulged in midwinter 
ice cutting activities. Previously those 
wishing “to put up ice” had to be con¬ 
tent to .wait until an early spring thaw 
had removed the snow from the neigh¬ 
boring sloughs. This slough ice was only 
about six inches thick and was of an 
inferior quality. 

Some farmers are using an abandoned 
house basement for storing the ice, but 
others find that when the blocks are 
piled symmetrically in any deep hole, 
covered with a generous layer of straw 
and a roof placed over the dugout, 
preservation is maintained. — S. E. 
Nelson. 


Raisins Crested Wheat Grass 

As with the lowering prices for Crested 
wheat grass seed it seems likely a great 
deal of it will be sown next spring, it 
is a timely opportunity to pass on my 
experiences with this product. I have 
had very good results, which results I 
attribute to sound methods of handling 
and great care with the seed. 

I have always had the most success 
in sowing on clean, summerfallowed 
land, that is well worked down. When 
I am ready to sow I prepare a good 
seed bed, then sow a nurse crop, follow 
this with the land packer, sow in the 
grass seed and harrow. There are several 
items that should be noted here, though, 
as they are of great importance in 
getting a good catch. 

1. Never put Crested wheat grass 
down more than one-half inch. 

2. Remove or tie up the cover chains 
on the drill as otherwise you will get 
too much soil over the seed. 

3. If at all possible sow across the 
nurse crop, because if the grass seed 
gets into the row with the nurse crop 
the grass will be set back. 

4. Sow from 12 to 14 pounds an acre 
under average conditions. Following 
these instructions there is no reason 
why a good catch shouldn’t be made. 

It is well to cut Crested wheat grass 
you mean to thresh, with a binder and 
to tie into bundles, as less falls out than 
will with mowing and raking. Thresh¬ 
ing should be done on a still day and 
it is important that it shouldn’t be too 
dry as the straw is brittle and breaks 
up into small particles on a hot day and 
makes it difficult to clean out of the 
seed. Run the grain separator quite 
slowly using only one row in the con¬ 
cave. It is best to have quite a lot of 
wind on also as this will blow out much 
of the straw particles and lighter seed. 
Watch your sieves so that you get them 
adjusted to make a good job, but not 
putting too much back into the return 
auger, as when straw goes through the 
cylinder for the second time it breaks 
up finely and mixes with the seed. 

I always clean my seed with an ordin¬ 
ary, cheap, fanning mill, saving the 
price of prohibitively expensive ma¬ 
chinery, but always getting it clean 
enough to get a No. 1 from the govern¬ 
ment inspection. I pass the seed through 
the mill twice, the first time running it 
over a No. 8 square hole sieve. This 
sieve is just large enough to let the 
grass seed through and it cleans out 
larger weed seeds, oats, wheat, and most 
of the straw and spikelets that are in 
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the seed. I next put it over the round 
hole wheat deck having a No. 16 round 
hole sink sieve at the bottom, the wheat 
deck cleaning out any remaining spike- 
lets and trash and the lower sieve taking 
out small grass seeds, stink weed seed, 
pig weed seed and any small seeds or 
particles.—Ralph Hedlin. 


Rust-Resistant Oats 

The ever present threat of stem rust 
has limited the number of oat varieties 
which can be safely recommended for 
distribution in Manitoba, and in certain 
sections of eastern Saskatchewan, states 
W. H. Johnston, Dominion Experi¬ 
mental Farm, Brandon, Man. Banner 
and Victory are rapidly disappearing in 
many districts to be replaced by rust- 
resistant types. Gopher and Sixty-day, 
due to their earliness of maturity, tend 
to escape severe rust damage when sown 
early. 

Of the rust-resistant varieties the only 
two being recommended at the present 
time are Anthony and Vanguard. An¬ 
thony was produced in the United States 
at the University of Minnesota and has 
been available to Manitoba farmers for 
several years. Vanguard was developed 
at the Dominion Rust Research Labora¬ 
tory, at Winnipeg, from a cross made in 
1926 between Banner and an Egyptian 
type called Hajira. Vanguard oats have 
spread rapidly since their initial dis¬ 
tribution by the Dominion government^, 
in the spring of 1937. The variety has 
considerably more rust resistance than 
Anthony, is two to three days earlier in 
maturing, and is a higher yielder. The 
grain is smaller than that of Anthony 
and weighs slightly less to the bushel. 
However, the hull percentage is lower so 
that the lighter weight is not a very im¬ 
portant factor. At the Dominion Experi¬ 
mental Farm, Brandon, for the four- 
year period, 1935-38, Vanguard averaged 
86 bushels, Gopher 82.5 bushels, An¬ 
thony 76 bushels, and Banner 70 bushels 
per acre. Further comparisons of An¬ 
thony and Vanguard show the latter to 
be more resistant to smut and to possess 
a more desirable strength of straw. 

In Manitoba it would seem to be quite 
safe to recommend Vanguard oats for 
general use, wherever oats are grown. 
Its earliness as compared with the older 
varieties, such as Banner and Victory, is 
a decided point in its favor, both in the 
southern and northern areas of the 
province. Anthony gives good yields in 
regions where there is a fair amount of 
moisture. It is not recommended for the 
southern part of the province. 

Green Russian is a rust-resistant 
variety grown to some extent in the 
province, primarily on account of its 
resistance. It is not one of the recom¬ 
mended sorts. There are a number of 
selections of Green Russian, all of which 
may be criticized for somewhat small¬ 
sized yellow kernels. One selection 
known as Minrus has yielded well at t. 
Brandon, but the bushel weight is much A 
inferior to that of Vanguard. " 

The discussion of oat varieties would 
not be complete without some reference 
to the crown leaf rust disease which 
damaged the Manitoba oat crop in 1935 
and again in 1938. All varieties in use at 
the present time are susceptible to this 
disease. Even Vanguard, which is highly 
in demand because of its resistance tc 
stem rust, is susceptible to crown leaf 
rust. 



A streamlined feed rack . 

Alex. A. Anderson built this narrow rack so he could pass cars on snowy trails . 
without trouble. It is four feet wide at the bottom, and six feet wide at the top; ^ 
four feet high and 30 feet long. An 18-foot 2x4 serves for a reach. Two horses 
handle it on the road. 
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I AT YOUR 
LOCAL STORE 


RULES OF THE CONTEST 


pc'CHARMING DRESSES 
REGULAR *722 VALUE— 


Given Away In Big Dress Prize Contest 


W OULDN’T you like to have a stunning dress 
like one of these pictured here ? 

350 dresses —all of fine quality and tailoring, and 
all in the latest spring styles —will be given away 
absolutely free in this exciting Dress Prize Contest. 

If you are a winner in this contest, you can go right 
into your own local dry goods or clothing store and 
choose whichever dress you like best . . . Any $7.00 
value that you consider most becoming. Or you may 
have $6.00 in cash instead. 

To enter this wonderful Dress Prize Contest, just 
send in the labels from two tins of Gillett’s Lye. On 
the back of one of these labels write-in 25 words or 
less—the reasons why you use Gillett’s Lye. 

Begin today to save your Gillett’s Lye Labels. 
Then get into this big, exciting contest and do your 
best to win one of these smart, attractive dresses! 


1 You’ll be pretty as a picture in 
a young, exciting, glamorous 
dress of this type 

2 Start the Spring gaily in a 
charming, figure-flattering dress 
similar to this 


1. Every woman in Canada and Newfoundland 
is eligible, except employees of Standard 
Brands Limited and their families. 

2. Entrants from each province and from New¬ 
foundland will compete only with other 
entrants from the same territory. Each prov¬ 
ince and Newfoundland has its own quota of 
prizes, to be awarded only to entrants 
residing in those respective territories. 

3. Send in labels from two (2) tins of Gillett’s 


why you use Gillett’s Lye. Sign your name 
and address. 

5. Send as many entries as you wish. Each entry 
must be accompanied by two labels. 

6 . Mail your labels to Gillett’s Lye, Post Office 
Box No. 8, Toronto, Ont., before midnight, 
April 30,1939. Entries postmarked later than 
this date cannot be accepted. 

7. Entries will be judged for originality, sin¬ 
cerity and clearness of expression. No entries 
returned. Decision of the j udges will be final. 

8 . Names of prize winners will be announced in 
this publication after Contest closes. 


Made in Canada 




4. On the back of one of these labels write — 
legibly and neatly —25 words, or less, telling 


EVERY PROVINCE AND NEWFOUNDLAND 
WILL SHARE IN THE AWARDS 
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It Pays to Pick 
International Harvester Power 
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Above: The popular McCormick-Deering Model W- 30 Tractor, at work with 
the latest type of McCormick-Deering Harrow-Plow. Seeding attachment 
can be supplied for the harrow-plow. 

• A new season lies just ahead. With any kind of 
break at all, nature will come through with a crop. 
You can’t control rainfall, but you can control your 
own choice of equipment and your own farming 
methods. You can equip yourself for fast, low-cost, 
thorough work so you can take full advantage of all 
of the moisture and all of the fertility in the soil. You 
can choose your power from the full line of Interna¬ 
tional Harvester Tractors—there are 15 models, 
ranging from the compact "W-14” to the big 70 h.p. 
(drawbar) "TD-18” Diesel TracTracTor—and be 
sure of getting the best tractor for your work. 

International Harvester branches and dealers 
throughout the prairie provinces are fully stocked, 
ready to meet your requirements. Make it a point to 
visit the dealer nearest you and inspect the shiny, 
new, powerful tractors on display. Or, if you’d 
rather, send us a postal asking for full information on 
an International Harvester Tractor for your work. 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 

OF CANADA, LTD. 


1 


HAMILTON 


ONTARIO 


MHHi 



I*. < 




* w - , 


‘V ■ . 



Above: Model WD-40 DIESEL tractor and two 21- toot McCormick-Deering Disk 
Harrows .... a great combination for fast, thorough, low-cost work. 







Above: Another view of the Model WD- 40 Diesel tractor. Shown here pulling 
three McCormick-Deering No. 8 Field Cultivators. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


FARM-OPERATING EQUIPMENT 
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I. Massey Harris 101. 

9 2. Caterpillar D2. 

3. Cleirac Diesel Model AD. 


4. McCormick-Deering W-30. 

5. J. I. Case Model L 

6. Cock.shutt “70”. 


7. John Deere Model A.R. 

8. Minneapolis-Moline GT. 

9. Oliver Standard 70. 
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THE COUNTRY GUIDES 


Around Barn and Feed Lot 


ENOUGH BY STOPPING 
LOSS OF BUTTER-FAT 
TO PAY FOR YOUR NEW 
DE LAVAL SEPARATOR! 


FREE TRIAL Demonstrations now 
being made by De Laval Dealers 

r ' you are producing cream and using an old 
separator, or skimming by hand, we say you 
are losing enough butter-fat to pay for a new 
De Laval. 

But don’t take our word for it. Your De Laval 
Dealer will be glad to loan you a new separator for 
a week’s trial—take it home; try it, and if it doesn’t 
increase your cream checks or butter money enough 
to earn its own monthly installment payments, 
your dealer will take it back with a smile. 

We have records of 18,289 cream producers who did try 
new De Lavals in just this way, and 65% of them kept them, 
because they found their old method of separating was losing 
them money. 

De Laval Separators are the world’s best, in the long run 
the cheapest; they are backed by 61 years of leadership, with 
types, sizes and terms for every need and purse. Hand, 
electric motor or belt power drives. 

If you do not know the name of your De Laval Dealer, 
write nearest office below. 

THE DE LAVAL COMPANY. LIMITED 

Peterborough • Montreal • Winnipeg • Vancouver 


Some of A. and M. McKenzie*s crossbreds at Coaldale. 


Portable Hog House* 

^HAT about the portable houses 
that are being 


Lacombe. A number of these are ar 
ranged side by side and are located 
about 150 yards from the feeding trough 
so that the sows will be compelled to 
take exercise even in the severest (!) 
weather. Each 6x8 foot cabin will pro¬ 
vide protection from the cold for fout 
or five sows. 

“Such cabins are cheaply constructed 
and can be moved readily from place to 
place; a very important consideration, 
in connection with swine sanitation 
particularly with reference- to fh.- 
control of worms.” 


W for swine 

recommended from time to 
time, a photo of which ap¬ 
peared in a recent issue? A Guide sub¬ 
scriber, who signs himself "Sodbuster," 
is quite scornful of them. He writes: 
“The officials who recommend them 
never tried cleaning one. I am five feet 
seven inches tall and find it almost im¬ 
possible to clean out one of these dam- 
fangled things, not because I have any 
objections to this kind of work, but 
whenever possible I like to go to church 
on Sundays to pray. After all there is 
only $10 difference between that variety 
of pig shed and one that can be properly 
cleaned. Next to indigestion, I believe 
that unsanitary conditions take the big¬ 
gest toll on Canadian pig raisers.” 

The Guide put H. E. Wilson, of the 
Lacombe Experimental Farm on the 
spot, for he uses more of them than 
anyone else we know. Here are his 
observations; 

“The trouble which Sodbuster com¬ 
plains of is not. in our opinion, a serious 
one, as pigs, if provided with out-door 
quarters, will for the most part refrain 
from soiling their bedrooms. However, 
in extremely cold weather they may 
occasionally use the cabin for dunging 
purposes, but when they do so they 
invariably only soil one small comer 
of the bed. Fall pigs when sheltered in 
colony houses at this station are pro¬ 
vided with feeding lots 10 feet by 28 
feet which adjoin each cabin and under 
this arrangement the pigs make their 
deposits of manure to one side of the 
doorway in front of the cabin. Under 
this system of housing it is only neces¬ 
sary to remove the damp straw at about 
two-week intervals in order to keep the 
sleeping quarters dry and well bedded. 
The fall pigs must have dry, well bedded 
quarters which are free from draughts, 
and well ventilated if they are to make 
the maximum use of food consumed. 

“This type of colony house which has 
been in use at this station with satis¬ 
factory results for over 20 years will 
accommodate sows and litters in the 
spring after having been removed from 
the farrowing house, will afford shelter 
for pigs on pasture, and when banked 
with straw they will accommodate fall 
pigs and brood sows during the winter 
months. Such a colony house will ac¬ 
commodate from eight to ten fall pigs 
comfortably. If more than eight or ten 
pigs are together they often pile up 
during cold weather and those under¬ 
neath become too warm and damp with 
steam, then when coming out to feed 
they suffer with the cold. 

“At the Lacombe station the colony 
house has also been a successful method 
of housing the early spring litter. The 
sows are farrowed in the main piggery, 
and as soon as the youngsters are from 
four to five weeks old, if the weather is 
not too severe, the sow and litter are 
moved outside to one of the cabins above 
mentioned, where they may take 
exercise outside. 

“These six feet by eight feet portable 
cabins have also proven very satisfac¬ 
tory for wintering brood sows at 


HOW TO GET YOUR FREE COPY OF THIS VERY USEFUL BOOK 

The De Laval Diary and Farmer’s Handbook is the most useful and valuable 
book of its kind ever prepared; a full library of valuable farm and dairy infor- 

H mation condensed to an attractive sized booklet. It has in¬ 
formation on more than 125 subjects—146 pages—and in addition 
a large memo, section for notes. 

Any member of a farm family having one or more cows can 
secure a free copy of this wonderful diary by going to his De Laval 
Dealer and securing application blank. Fill out blank properly 
and mail to De Laval office. When your application is received, 
copy of the diary will be sent you. 

If you do not know the name of your nearest De Laval Dealer, 
write nearest office above. 


Electric Fence 

Having a bad bunch of fence breaker,' 
that caused us no end of trouble, we 
decided to try the electric fence. As sc- 
rarely happens with new innovations 
electric fence lived up to full expecta¬ 
tions. Not only has it held the stock 
effectively, but is cheaper to build and 
maintain as stock do not push against 
the wire or posts. 

We have found It most useful as a 
temporary fence, as it can be quickly 
built and removed. A load of hay hauled) 
up to the barn for feeding is protectee 
during the day by a charged wire. 

In previous winters, our haystacks 
were the cattle’s stamping grounds. Nr 
matter how strong the fences were built 
the stock managed to squeeze through 
wrecking the fence. An insulated and 
charged wire keeps them out and the 
hay and fence intact. In the summer we 
have found one wire holds stock very 
well, but in winter a second grounded 
wire is necessary. Dry snow of course 
insulates electricity. 

Battery upkeep costs are negligible, 
as a fully charged battery showed no 
noticeable change in hydrometer read¬ 
ing after three weeks—running day and 
night. In about three months of opera¬ 
tion the battery had to be recharged 

The disadvantages of electric fence 
over the conventional type of fence, at 
present, are the high cost of the unit 
itself. Also the necessity of patrolling 
the fence for short circuits, which rarely 
happens, caused by green trees or 
branches, etc., touching the wire. This 
grounds the current, thereby making 
the fence ineffective.—C.A.N. 


DE LAVAL MILKERS —THE WORLD'S BEST 


A De Laval Milker will milk your cows better, faster and cleaner than any 
other method. There are more in use the world over than any other make. 
They have been on the market for 21 years and many have been in use from 
15 to 20 years with complete satisfaction. 

Ask your De Laval Dealer for a Free Trial Demonstration. Made in 5 types. 
Sold on such liberal monthly payments they pay for themselves while being used. 


W Head the ex- 

periences of these West- 
ern farmers. Years of use is 
their proof that Standard Formalde¬ 
hyde is the most efficient method of killing smut 

After using Standard Formaldehyde 20 years, 
L. W. Newcombe, Onoway, Alta., writes: 
“For treating grain for smut I have found 
Standard Formaldehyde always effective and 
never yet has it had 


pt TOSOH 


any injurious effect on 
germination, and certainly the method of use is n „ 
so much simpler and easier than is the new dust dXS^Get 
treatment, besides being less expensive.” !! slr ! 0 cup ,rom >our 

~ dealer. 

H. Gray, Laurier, Man., has farmed 25 years. He writes: 

J k^ve never seen in my 25 years of farming an untreated field 
that yielded as good as one treated with Standard Formaldehyde 
. a few years back I was anxious for the extra bushels we were 
supposed to get from using the new dust ... but failed to get them, 
although we got some smut, which was not found in the Formalde¬ 
hyde treated fields.” 

(Complete letters sent on request.) 

Thousands of Farmers Have Proved 

for themselves, right on their own farms that 

100% ^^ EFFECTIVE 


The Sheep Man's Needs 

“Are we in Canada sufficiently dem¬ 
ocratic in our sheep breeding ideas,” 
says A. McKenzie of Coaldale, Alta., “or 
are we just a little dictated to regarding 
the breeds we should raise? 

“I have an idea that if we con¬ 
centrated our efforts on fewer breeds, 
and more on utility breeds carrying the 
necessary qualities we would be doing 
greater service to the industry. The 
various Down breeds, although produc¬ 
ing a high quality of mutton, are lack¬ 
ing in quality and quantity of wool to 
the extent of four to six pounds in 
weight and two to three cents per pound. 

And although they are very well adapted 
to confined areas on small farms they 
are not suitable for prairie (range) 
conditions. 

“In former days when fine wool was a 
predominating factor, the Rambouillet j^) 
was the popular sheep, mutton being a 


SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR PRAIRIE FARMERS 

is sure, safe and economical. 

Play safe! Treat your seed with the old reliable Standard Formaldehyde 

STANDARD CHEMICAL CO. LTD. 

WINNIPEG, MAN. 
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Is it husky ? Is it handsome ? In 
the Unisteel Body by Fisher you’ll 
find the perfect answer to both 


W ATCH the wise farmer pick a new car. Watch how he 
keeps both eyes open—one on the lookout for smart 
styling, the other seeking rugged strength. 

Fortunately, they’re mighty easy to spot. For you’ll find smart 
styling and rugged strength together — adding extra value to 
General Motors cars—in the new 1939 Unisteel Body by Fisher. 

Here, you discover, is a two-in-one answer to that double duty 
your cars must perform. Here is a steel body built to take the 
roughest going — under heavy loads, on hefty hauls — without 
rattling later in complaint. 

And here, too, is a smarter looking body — one that even the 
most style-wise members of your family will applaud. 

Just look at the way the Unisteel Body is built and you’ll see 
why it’s stronger. It has no semi-solid joints. Each and every 
one of its steel units is steel-fused together into one solid steel 
structure — from ribbed steel floor to steel Turret Top. 


Study its sweeping, graceful contours and you’ll agree with 
leading stylists that it’s tops in smartness, too. Then step 
inside. You’ll see new comfort paired with luxury. You’ll note 
a new increased visibility through its windows and windshield. 
Its interiors are roomier. Its seats are wider. Each of its steel 
panels is effectively insulated against heat, cold and noise. And 
its famed Fisher No-Draft Ventilation is more easily controlled 
by improved regulators and is fitted with new Ventipane locks. 

Let these facts be your guide to the greater durability, comfort, 
value and style you want in that next car of yours. You’ll find 

all these in General Motors cars 
—the only cars with Unisteel 


Body by Fisher 


BODY BY 


GENERAL 

MOTORS 


on General Motors cars only: 
CHEVROLET • PONTIAC • OLDSMOBILE 

McLaughlin-buick • lasalle • Cadillac 


They’re saying "Chevrolet is the Choice” 
of the new low-priced cars. And when you 
see it, you’ll certainly say that one great 
big reason is its 1939 Body by Fisher. 
Looking at it, you see more beauty, more 
luxury, more comfort than you ever ex¬ 
pected in a car that costs so little. And 
from inside looking out , you see more too— 
thanks to the increased visibility that adds 
new safety to its new Body by Fisher. 
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THE COUNTRY GUIDE 



Sandy Grieve has been 
cutting leather for 


HORSE SHOE BRAND 
HARNESS 

Cutting leather for harness needs 
the skill and keen judgment which 
can be acquired only by years of 
experience. Sandy is only one of 
the many old-time craftsmen in our 
Winnip g factory. 

When you buy Horse Shoe Brand 
Harness you know who makes the 
goods. We stake our Seventy years 
of reputation on every piece we 
sell. That is your guarantee, when 
you buy Horse Shoe Brand, that 
you are buying the best leather and 
the best craftsmanship — and no 
camouflage. 

The brass spots on every strap 
are not only a trade mark you can 
trust, they are also your guarantee 
and buying guide. 



lOOK^BRASSSPOT 


on every strap. It indicates 
the weight. 



TWO STAR SPOT DENOTES 


Heaviest Weight 



ONE STAR SPOT DENOTES 


Medium Weight 


(Note —Judged over years of service, heavier 
weight harness is more economical. ) 



PLAIN HORSE SHOE SPOT 
DENOTES 

Farm Field Weight 


(Note —Made from the same selected steerhide 
oak-tanned leather and with the same 
craftsmanship.) 

Headlight bridles have won wide approval 
as a safety device. Attach them to your 
present harness—and be sure your next act 
includes them. 


J Inswell COLLARS V. 

For your horses’ sake, and to get your 
money’s worth, investigate Inswell 
Collars—formed by patent process to 
fit the hollow in the necks of western 
horses. Look for the Horse Shoe Trade 
mark. There are more Horse Shoe 
Brand Collars in use in Western Canada 
A than all other makes combined. 


Write Dept. 3C for Free Booklet: 
"Why Inswell Collars Fit Better.*' 


Trust the advice of your Harness Dealer— 
over 2,300 of them in the West carry— 


HORSE/SHOE 

TV bhand 

Harness 


Winnipeg 

Manufacturing In Western Canada 
since 1869 


secondary factor. Its heavy fleece of 
greasy, fine wool, and Its adaptability to 
prairie conditions made It the most 
profitable breed on the large open 
spaces. Now, however, the market de¬ 
mands a slightly coarser wool, with less 
grease content and longer staple. The 
demand for quality mutton has also 
increased. 

“I myself have always been an ad¬ 
mirer of the Down breeds in the environ¬ 
ment for which they were intended. But 
when it comes to finding the necessities 
of life off the bald prairie give me the 
sheep with good constitution, and the 
ability to raise wool and mutton, in¬ 
dependent of breed characteristics. 

“The government is making every 
endeavour to supply the rancher and 
farmer with the best blood obtainable, 
by their bonus plan. But the bonus only 
applies to pure breeds as already con¬ 
stituted. I submit that the highest priced 
wool is not produced from pure-breds, 
but from a cross between two pure 
breeds. Proof of this contention may be 
had from invoices received from the 
Canadian Co-operative Wool Growers 
over a period of years. 

“For the past number of years I have 
under personal supervision raised 
Hampshire, Suffolk, and Rambouillet 
pure-breds. I have also propagated 
Romney x Rambouillet crossbreds as 
formerly raised by R C. Harvey of Leth¬ 
bridge. I understand that Mr. Harvey 
commenced his cross breeding as far 
back as 1903, so that the grade was well 
established before we entered the field. 
When Mr. Harvey retired in 1932 I se¬ 
lected, with his consent and approval, 
40 of his ewes of uniform type and had 
them bred to a selected ram of his breed¬ 
ing. From the produce of these ewes I 
selected six ewes and one ram, which 
were tagged and ear marked. Those ewes 
were bred as gimmers in 1934 to an¬ 
other selected ram of Harvey breeding. 
Since that date the produce of these 
ewes have been tagged, and a record of 
their breeding performance and wool 
production has been kept, with the 
result that today our tagged sheep are of 
typical conformation, sound constitu¬ 
tion, clean cut features, free from 
wrinkles and wool face (a very import¬ 
ant consideration under prairie condi¬ 
tions) , with a dense fleece of medium 
staple wool such as the market demands. 
They are also capable of producing high 
quality mutton and subsisting under 
prairie conditions. We now feel that we 
are in a position to request the support 
and co-operation of breeders and pro¬ 
ducers. 

“There have been efforts by others, 
governmental and private, to produce 
the required type of sheep. We consider 
the time has arrived when all their 
creations, and ours, should be exhibited 
in competition under the eye of com¬ 
petent judges. From such an exhibition 
the sovereign public could make its se¬ 
lection of the strain best suited to the 
requirements of this country.” 


Home-made Calf Meal 

The subject of pail-feeding calves 
ought to have been settled for all time 
by now, but Elmer Van Nice of the 
Scott Experimental Farm puts some 
new ideas along with some time-tested 
ones in the following: 

The first milk from a cow after 
freshening contains from 15 to 18 per 
cent protein and double the quantity of 
mineral or ash found in normal milk. 
In addition it contains antibodies that 
protect the newborn animal against 
disease. Hence the calf should get this 
milk for two or three days whether 
direct from the cow or from the pail. 

The pail feeding of whole milk will 
not develop as good a calf as if the same 
milk were taken from the cow by the 
calf at will. Skim milk contains prac¬ 
tically all the bone and muscle building 
material found in whole milk and with 
a simple home-made meal mixture for 
a fat substitute, skim milk has produced 
as much growth as whole milk, but the 
calves on skim milk were not as fat. 
Flax seed jelly prepared by slowly heat¬ 
ing one pound of flax seed in three 
parts of water until a jelly forms, is a 
suitable fat substitute with a plentiful 
supply of skim milk. One tablespoon 
of the jelly may be added to the milk 
each feeding when the first skim milk 
is given, preferably not before three 
weeks of age, and increased until at 
eight weeks of age about a half cup is 


used per day. If there is not an adequate I 
supply of skim milk available, some J 
special calf meal is needed in plaoe of 
the flax seed mentioned. 

prepared calf meals may be purchased, 
many of which are good but the follow¬ 
ing home-made mixture has been tested 
at the Experimental Station, at Scott, 
Sask., against one of the leading com¬ 
mercial meals and found to be fully as 
satisfactory and much cheaper. 


Sifted oat chop_ 2 pounds 

Fine com meal _ 2 pounds 

Ground flax seed_ 1 pound 


In some home-made meals wheat 
middlings have been used in place of 
the oat chop, but these have not been 
tested at Scott. One part of the home¬ 
made meal mixture may be used in 
eight or nine parts of warm skim milk 
or water and fed in the pail as milk 
The quantity of meal per feed should 
be steeped in boiling water 12 hours 
before using. The jelly thus formed may 
be stirred into the milk available and 
sufficient water added to make up the 
stated proportions, or if necessary a 
well started calf may be grown without 
milk. 

Whole oats and the best hay or pas¬ 
ture available should be provided at an 
early age. Changes in the feeding of 
calves at any age should be made very 
gradually and all containers kept clean. 


Sling for Raising Cow 

Several weeks ago we had a valuable 
cow get down on the ice and were forced 
for the following six or seven days to 
use a sling and blocks to get her on her 
feet, due to a partial paralysis of the 
leg muscles on one side. It is possible 
that the sling we fashioned for the 
purpose may be an idea of benefit to 
others. It is not only strong, but an 
economical and permanent fixture in 
the bargain. 

Two pieces of 2x6 plank, three feet 
six inches long were used. These served 
as sides for the sling. They were fast¬ 
ened together by means of belting. 
Fortunately we had some 12-inch belt¬ 
ing that had been discarded from an 
elevator. Three pieces were used, the 
front one being a few inches shorter 
than the other two. Nailed securely 
on to the planks the three pieces of 
belting formed a cradle three feet long 
shaped to fit the under portion of the 
cow. 

In order to strengthen the cradle the 
belting was laced together by means of 
used belt lacing, discarded from thresher 
belts. Lacing was done only at the edges 
and the lace left quite loose so as to 
permit the cradle to better shape itself 
to the cow’s body when the lift was 
applied. Four ropes, one fastened at 
each end, and two near the centre of the 
pieces of plank came up over the 
animals back and were fastened to two 
separate sets of blocks. 

Using two sets of comparatively light 
blocks we found little difficulty in rais¬ 
ing the animal, lifting each end a few 
inches at a time. We used strips of 12- 
inch belting, four feet long. Narrow 
belting would have served just as well 
only more strips would have been 
required. 

Not only is the cradle a permanent 
one and handy to have around the farm 
in case of emergency, but the injured 
animal may be left to rest in it for 
indefinate periods without danger of 
harming the body.—R.E.D. 


Artificial Vitamin D 

One of the difficulties connected with 
feed mixing promises to be overcome at 
an early date. Up to now, in order to 
fortify feeds for vitamin D, it has been 
necessary to add fish liver oils, best 
natural carriers of this valued substance. 
Fish oils are viscous and hard to handle 
in cold weather. 

However, vitamin D is now being 
manufactured artificially. At DuPont’s 
factory, New Brunswick, New Jersey, it 
is being accomplished by activating the 
animal provitamin associated with chol¬ 
esterol with ultra-violet rays. Or stated 
another way, the chemical out of which 
the cod fish makes vitamin D is being 
treated with special electric light ap¬ 
paratus, producing a compound which 
is said to be fully equal to what the 
fisherman hauls out of the deep. A 
powder is used for a carrier of this 
artificial vitamin, facilitating mixing 
with other animal feeds in cold weather. 
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Use 

DR. THOMAS’ 
ECLECTRIC OIL 


Use Dr. Thomas’ Eclectric 
Oil for strains, sprains, and 
stiffness; for cuts, burns or 
bruises; for coughs and 
colds, and for all muscular 
aches and 
pains. 

Invaluable on 
the farm for all 
common ail¬ 
ments of stock 
and poultry. T77 
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ELECTRIC LIGHTS 


FROM 

WIND 


In \ Big NEW 1939 catalog of remarkable values. 
/H » lOOotherchangesforold generators to 6-12-32- 
*1» 110V plants, motors, welders, elec, fence, etc. 

LEJAY MFG. 1459~LeJay Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Easy to have lights, radio, power for washing 


machine, etc. Dime brings complete plans and 

... ... . kig 


EASIER WORK 
FOR FARMERS 


the 57 FILEf 


1 ) 


Sharp tools make the 
work fly. And you can have 
keen-edged fast-cutting 
farm tools in a jiffy with the 
"57” File. This handy four¬ 
sided Carborundum Brand 
Silicon Carbide File will 
last for years. It has a handy 
handle and is 14 inches 
long. Easy to carry any¬ 
where. Sharpens mower 
knife sections, hay knives, 
scythes, sickles, beet top¬ 
pers, and other edged farm 
tools. Buy it from your 
hardware or general store. 
Only $1.00. 

GRINDING WHEEL. Every 
farm needs a good grinding 
wheel. Get one that will 
cut fast and last longer. See 
complete line of 
Carborundum- 
made grinding 
wheels at your 
hardware store. 

CARBORUNDUM 






CANADIAN CARBORUNDUM CO., LTD. 


HE«. T1ADE-M 


Niagara Falls , Canada 

("Carborundum is a registered trade-mark 1 
I of Canadian Carborundum Co., Ltd. J 
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GAS AND MILK PRICE 
TANGLE 

Continued from page 3 


California refinery for six cents. Dis¬ 
tributors in defense of the price struc¬ 
ture claim that the nine-point service 
provided by standard type gas station— 
windshield wiping, check on air, battery 
and water, free greasing, conversation 
about the weather, etc., costs something 
to put on, and since motorists appear to 
like the attention so thrust upon them 
they should in all right pay for same. 

j Distributors are of the opinion that the 
elimination of any of the services 
presently offered would cause deep an¬ 
guish among gasoline consumers. They 
think it best to charge plenty for the 

r gas and keep the buyer happy by throw¬ 
ing in “free” services. On which note 
the Washington investigations appear to 
have ended. 

• Another item of interest from over 
there: A recent investigation of the milk 
situation in Seattle discloses that the 
producer’s net of the consumer’s milk 
money is between 2% and 3 cents per 
quart, for milk which retails at 11 cents. 
Producers feel this is not a sweet enough 
V ut. They ask for production costs as a 
minimum, that is four cents per quart 
plus as much more as can be got. One 
of the arguments wholesale milk deal¬ 
ers use in opposing producer demands 
is that milk delivery men in Seattle 
must be paid $6.75 per eight-hour day. 
Some producers say this wage is more 
than many of them gross per 24-hour 
day from the operation of a herd of 20 
cows. And out of their take, whatever it 
proves to be, they must pay feed bills 
and general operation expenses. Nothing 
is left for labor, in fact, many dairymen 
hardly find time to sleep. The moral 
may be that Washington state milk pro¬ 
ducers should quit valeting cows and 
take up delivering milk. 

A crumb of comfort for the B.C. dairy¬ 
man may be had from knowing that 
tough and all as things are at home 
there are worse spots than B.C. for the 
milk producer. In fact the nearest neigh¬ 
bor state, judging from the clamor em¬ 
anating from it, may be one of them. 

THE PEARCE 
IRRIGATION PROJECT 

Continued from page 11 


Ghostpine Creeks, closer to the Intake. 
Some of these alternative plans 
eventually got as low back in 1922 as 
1 p $48 per acre served. Using Mr. Sweezey’s 
arithmetic they could be built for much 
less today. While few believe today that 
the larger project as first envisaged will 
ever be built, it is quite within the 
bounds of reasonable possibility that one 
of the more limited schemes may be 
undertaken. 

Later refinements contemplate pump¬ 
ing out of the Red Deer. It is rumored 
that the power company which serves 
Calgary is interested. On better author- 
# *ty it is stated that government en¬ 
gineers have prepared plans providing 
for a dam on the Red Deer which will 
raise the water part way, and develop 
I enough power to pump it the rest of 
the way up to canal level, and that such 
plans are to be put before the House at 
the present session. 

Such is the story of the scheme the 
hope of which has tantalized hundreds 
of despairing farm families who see no 
other salvation for them on the dry 
l prairie. 



The Sun Life of Canada, with a mil¬ 
lion policyholders, is the largest in¬ 
surance company in Canada and ranks 
among the largest 10 of the 300 insur¬ 
ance companies of North America. The 
assurance in force totals nearly three 
billion dollars, with assets of over $875 - 
000,000. Payments to policyholders last 
year were $83,400,000. The company 
operates in many countries, but most of 
its business is in Canada, the United 
States and Great Britain. 


ONLY HIGH-QUALITY BACON BRINGS TOP PRICES ON THE BRITISH MARKET 


■Qvold LOSS 
OF YOUNG PIGS 



P IGS lost mean money lost! Knowing this, experienced farmers, plan 
carefully to control losses and, if possible, raise every pig far¬ 
rowed. The losses that occur are largely preventable . . . close attention 
to details will tend to correct them. 

From farrowing to weaning is the critical time — and, as successful farmers 
know, it pays well to provide a little extra care during this period. 


GUARD AGAINST THESE COMMON CAUSES OF LOSS ... 


LACK OF CARE at farrowing. 

CRUSHING, accounts for the death of 
many young pigs, due to the sow lying 
or trampling on them. A guard rail in 
the pen will help prevent these accidents. 

EXPOSURE also takes its toll. Prevent 
chilling; keep young pigs warm and 
comfortable. 

ANEMIA is an unthrifty condition all 
too common among young pigs. It can 


be easily prevented or corrected if taken 
in time. 

SUDDEN CHANGE OF FEED AT 
WEANING. Gradually teach young 
pigs to eat before weaning. Creep 
feeding provides a practical method 
of doing this. 

PARASITES — a common cause of un¬ 
thrifty pigs. Sanitary conditions provide 
protection against this danger. 


The Dominion Experimental Farms from coast to 
coast raise and feed hogs to obtain unbiased breeding 
and feeding facts. For information apply to the Super¬ 
intendent of the Dominion Experimental Farm serving 
your District, or the Dominion Department of Agri¬ 
culture, Ottawa. 


Marketing Service 

DOMINION DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

OTTAWA 

Honourable James G. Gardiner, Minister. 
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MARINOVA OF THE 
SECRET SERVICE 

Continued from page 12 


and what he does when he’s at home I 
can’t tell you.” 

“But it all seemed innocent enough, 
and I didn’t appear to be getting any¬ 
where at all, until yesterday.” 

“What happened yesterday?” asked 
Lessinger. 

“It seems the old joint has another 
house in the country. He went there 
yesterday.” 

“Ah, where is this house, Bernard?” 

“It’s in Suffolk. A big old place in a 
park, sort of manor-house. It’s got about 
thirty rooms, and on the ground floor 
there’s a big hall. Quite a place it is— 
looks like the Tower of London or a bit 
of the British Museum.” 

“What do you mean, Bernard?” 

“It’s got figures in armour standing 
like sentries down each side of the 
room. Knights, men-at-arms, pikemen, 
halberdiers, crusaders in chain shirts, 
figures in Spanish mail, and one that 
looks like a Chinaman or a Jap—he’s 
got a wooden face with a mustache 
about a foot long." 

“The baron is evidently a collector of 
old armour,” said Lessinger. “Did you 
get inside this mansion?” 

“Well, I just got a peep, boss. I went 
to the door with a bag; I was supposed 
to be peddling brushes. I pushed the 
bell and nobody answered, and when I 
turned the handle, would you believe 
me, the door opened. There was a small 
sort of lobby, and a door out of that 
which leads straight into this big hall 
where the armour is. There’s all sorts of 
trophies of arms up on the wall—guns, 
swords, bayonets, lances, pistols and so 
on. Well, I heard a sort of stamping 
noise, and somebody’s shouting Ha! like 
that, so I opened this door and peeped 
into the big hall where the armour is. 
And what do I see in there but a fight 
going on.” 

“A fight,” echoed Lessinger. “Do you 
mean boxing?” 

“No, a fight with swords. There were 
three men with swords attacking one 
man.” 

“Real swords?” demanded Lessinger. 

“I THOUGHT they were at first, but I 

» saw afterwards that they were foils, 
that business-like sort of foil which is 
called an 6pee. And the man who was 
being attacked was my old friend the 
baron. And a very good fight he was 
making of it too. You see, boss, I was 
misled, because they had no face-masks 
on, these fellows. They had short leather 
jackets, but I didn’t notice that at first. 

“The old gent was putting up all of a 
fight too. He was holding the three of 
them, jumping about like a cat. They 
were attacking him from all sides, try¬ 
ing to get behind him; but that strip 
of steel he had seemed to cover him like 
a suit of armour. They couldn’t seem to 
get at him. 

“Well, boss, I thought my old friend 
the baron was being murdered, and I 
guessed he wouldn’t be any use to us 
after he was dead, so I let out a yell, and 
rushed at them. I didn’t want to see this 
old gent killed before my eyes.” 

“Why, you idiot, it was just a fencing 
bout, one man against three. One of 
them apparently isn’t enough to make 
the baron extend himself, so he takes 
them on three at a time.” 

“Well, I didn’t think of that till after¬ 
wards,” grumbled Bernard. “It was the 
first time I had ever seen one man 
fencing against three, and I thought 
they were murdering him.” 

“What happened when you charged 
into the room?” 

“Plenty,” replied Bernard. “They 
jumped on me, the four of them to¬ 
gether, and they didn’t handle me with 
gloves on either. They were pretty rough 
with me. I did the best I could, but I 
was outnumbered. Then they searched 
me, stripped me to the skin; and for¬ 
tunately there wasn’t anything of a 
suspicious nature on me. I was a brush 
peddler, and they couldn’t make any¬ 
thing else out of me. That’s where I 
learned a lesson from you, boss.” 

“What lesson, Bernard?” asked Les¬ 
singer pleasantly. 


“You’ve always told me when I play 
a part, to play it thoroughly. So there 
was nothing on me to suggest I wasn't 
what I said I was. And I was glad then 
that you will never let me carry a gun. 
If I had had a gun on me—well, I don’t 
believe I should be here now. I don’t 
know for certain of course, but that’s 
the sort of feeling they gave me. 

“I explained, when they’d let me, that 
I thought somebody was being mur¬ 
dered, and all I did was to come to the 
rescue. And at last my old friend the 
baron laughed. He said—‘Let him go. 
Kick him off the place.’ And the other 
three did it. They kicked me out of the 
house and right off the premises. I left 
my brushes behind. They told me not to 
come back any more, and I said they 
needn’t worry.” 

“Very amusing,” said Lessinger. 

“I’m glad you think so, boss.” 

“Did you find out anything else?” 

“Yes. This house is just outside a 
village. I sat in the local pub that eve¬ 
ning, and bought a few beers for the 
village lads. I learned that the baron 
comes to the big house occasionally, and 
stays a few days. He is looked upon as 
the local mystery. Not half that house is 
used. The three men stay there all the 
time, and two women go there from the 
village, to cook and clean, but they don’t 
stay in the house at night. 

“There’s a good deal of coming and 
going by car, and the cars usually come 
after dark. Nobody knows what the old 
boy does when he is there, except that 
he does a lot of fencing with his three 
watch-dogs.” 

“It’s all very interesting, Bernard,” 
said Lessinger with a slight lift of the 
shoulders, “but unfortunately I think 
we’re on the wrong man.” 

“How’s that, boss?” 

“This Baron Rix seems to fill the bill 
satisfactorily—except that he hasn’t a 
wooden leg.” 

“You’re sure that leg was off, boss? It 
wasn’t just stiff at the knee? He might 
have had treatment, or an operation.” 

“My information is that it is an artifi¬ 
cial leg.” 

Bernard rubbed his ear in a puzzled 
way. “He couldn’t have grown a new leg, 
and that’s a fact. Want me to take you 
down to this place, boss, so that you can 
give it a look over?” 

“No,” replied Lessinger. “I don’t want 
you any more. I don’t think the baron is 
our man.” 

But Serpolet, who had heard all this, 
looked at him suspiciously. There was a 
certain thoughtfulness about him, which 
she had observed before, and which al¬ 
ways made her watchful. 

When in the early evening he dressed 
carefully in evening clothes, and ex¬ 
plained that he was going to a society 
function at the Porchester Hotel, the 
invitation for which he showed her, 
Serpolet decided that he was up to some¬ 
thing. She was always suspicious when 
he went out of his way to explain where 
he was going. 

T EDDY went into the smoking-room 
of the Yimpers. He had come to a 
decision. He would go to Scotland Yard. 
So far as he could see there was nothing 
else he could do. 


All day he had been beating his brains 
over his problem without getting any¬ 
where. He realized the danger of going 
to the Yard. It might seal Mari- 
nova’s fate if Leshkin discovered that 
the police were on his trail. But what 
else was he to do? He did not know 
where Marinova was or Leshkin, and he 
could not sit down and do nothing. 

There was only one other occupant of 
the smoking-room—a man in evening 
dress reading a newspaper. He put the 
paper down, and Teddy chocked off a 
cry of amazement. It was Mr. Smith. 

“My God,” he said hoarsely. “You’re 
the very man I want.” 

“I came here to see you,” replied Mr. 
Smith quietly. 

“But—are you a member?” 

“Temporarily. A friend gave me a 
card. Have you any news of Marinova?” 

“Yes.” Teddy’s hands shook as he gave 
Mr. Smith the letter, the photograph 
and the pigeon’s blood ruby. Smith 
studied them for a minute, especially 
the photograph. Then he stood up. 

“I have a car at the door,” he said 
authoritatively. 

T EDDY didn’t even ask a question. He 
followed Mr. Smith out of the club, 
got into a sumptuous and powerful- 
looking car, and drove off with him. 

Mr. Smith drove silently and skil¬ 
fully. Not until they were out of London, 
and the big headlights were cutting a 
lane between green hedges, did he say— 
“You don’t ask where we are going.” 
“No,” replied Teddy, gritting his 
teeth. “I don’t care where we are going.” 

“You perhaps still have it in your 
mind that I am Feodor Leshkin or one 
of his men. You have every justification 
for assuming so.” 

“I don’t care who you are,” replied 
Teddy. “If you are one of Leshkin’s 
crowd, and are taking me to him, so 
much the better. Where Leshkin is, 
Marinova will be; and that’s where I 
want to be.” 

There was a short pause, and then 
Mr. Smith said—“You are a brave man, 
Montrose, and I like your style. Are you 
armed?” 

“No,” said Teddy. 

Mr. Smith took an automatic from his 
pocket, and dropped it in Teddy’s lap. 
“Then you had better take this.” 
“Have you another one?” asked Teddy. 
“No. There may be some shooting 
later on, and I prefer not to do any of it. 
It is against my principles. If Leshkin 
has to be killed, you will have to do it, 
because this is your quarrel, not mine.” 

They drove for nearly two hours very 
steadily. Mr. Smith seemed to be in no 
hurry. He said—“The roads are very 
dangerous nowadays. I don’t believe in 
speeding when there is no necessity for 
it. Also I don’t want to be too early.” 

Teddy gave him a sidelong glance of 
astonishment. This Mr. Smith was a 
mystery. Was he nervous? Teddy had 
decided once again to trust him, because 
Marinova had trusted him. He had 
looked at the automatic and saw that it 
was loaded. A man would hardly hand 
over his only weapon if he were playing 
a double game. 

“Are we going to Feodor Leshkin?” 
asked Teddy. 

“Yes.” 
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“And Marinova?” 

“I hope so.” 

W HEN Mr. Smith parked the car on a 
grass verge in a lane and turned the 
lights out, Teddy knew they had come 
to the end of their journey. They walked 
about a quarter of a mile, and broke 
through a hedge. Teddy saw the lights 
of a house surrounded by sweeping 
lawns. 

As they approached it, and before 
Teddy saw anything, Mr. Smith drew 
him into a thicket of rhododendrons. 
“Somebody is coming,” he whispered. 
Presently a man passed them, walk¬ 
ing noiselessly on the soft turf. He was 
being dragged along by a huge mastiff 
on a chain. They saw him put the dog 
into a garage close by and lock him up 
for the night. 

“Jump him as he comes back,” 
whispered Mr. Smith. 

As the man passed close td the thicket, 
Teddy and Mr. Smith leapt on him 
silently. He had only time for one sur¬ 
prised gasp, before Mr. Smith rammed 
his face into the grass and held it there, 
while Teddy tied him up securely. Mr. 
Smith produced a whole bunch of cords 
cut into suitable lengths. He seemed to 
have thought of everything. They found 
a woodshed with a padlock on it, in 
which somebody had thoughtfully left 
the key. They locked him in, bound and 
gagged, and left him. 

“That will make one less,” said Mr ^ 
Smith. “Now, if we’re lucky, there should 
be only the baron and two men. We will 
go to the front door.” 

The man who answered their ring 
surprised Teddy. He had been expecting 
something on the accepted fines of a 
tough, but this was a comparatively 
gentlemanly fellow, who spoke good 
English with a slight foreign accent. 

“Mr. Edward Montrose and a friend,” 
announced Mr. Smith. 

If the man was surprised, he did not 
show it. He invited them in. 

“The Baron Rix will see you,” he said, 
politely. 

Teddy noticed that he pressed a bell- 
push on the wall, and somewhere in the 
house he heard a distant tinkle three 
times. He guessed that this was a signal, 
and felt the automatic in his pocket. 

Their guide led them through several 
passages, until they came to a door, 
which he opened for them to precede 
him. Mr. Smith stepped in unhesit¬ 
atingly, and Teddy followed. He had all 
he could do to control himself, and he 
could not help a feeling of admiration for 
Smith who seemed entirely at his ease. 

The room they were admitted to was 
a comparatively small one. It had two 
doors, the one they had entered by and 
one at the opposite end. 

T HERE were two men in this room. 

One was a strong-looking, gentle¬ 
manly fellow like their guide: the other 
was the Baron Rix. 

The baron sat at the end of a table f 
about six feet long. It was covered with I 
a cloth and strewn with papers and 
maps. Immediately behind him was the 
other door. 

The baron rose slightly as they en¬ 
tered, and sat down again. The man who 
had brought them entered behind them 
and closed the door. Teddy tried to keep 
one eye on him over his shoulder, and 
the other on the baron and the third 
man. It was difficult. Mr. Smith paid no 
attention to anybody but the baron, and 
did not seem particularly interested in 
him. His manner was so nonchalant, 
that Teddy came to the conclusion that 
he was what he privately styled a wash¬ 
out. Whatever had to be done in this 
room he would have to do himself; and 
he was convinced that something would 
be done here before the mountains were 
much older. 

“Mr. Edward Montrose and a friend,” 
announced their guide. 

“Which of you two gentlemen is Mr. 
Montrose?” asked the baron. 

“This,” said Mr. Smith, indicating 
Teddy. 

“Then who, may I ask, are you, sir?” 
“My name,” said Mr. Smith, “is Les¬ 
singer.” 

E VEN the Baron Rix was startled at 
this, though not so startled as Teddy. 
The baron did not move or show any 
outward sign of excitement, but his 
pallid face burned a dull red and the 
pupils of his eyes contracted. w 

“Do I understand that you are Les¬ 
singer, the notorious thief and crook?” 
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Want Wheat Board and Minimum Price 

United Grain Growers’ Directors hold special meeting and make strong 
declaration on behalf of Western wheat growers 


The Board of Directors of United Grain Growers Limited met in special 
session in Winnipeg, on February 22, to consider the announcement of 
government policy relating to wheat, made by the minister of agriculture on 
February 16, and at the close of the meeting issued the following statement: 

The Board of Directors of United Grain Growers Limited, desires to 
make the strongest possible protest against any steps which will remove in 
the crop year 1939-40 the protection of a guaranteed minimum price for wheat 
which has been accorded the wheat growing industry under the Wheat 
Board Act of 1935. 

To remove that protection at a time when disastrously Low world market 
prices prevail is to threaten a crisis in the welfare of farmers of western 
Canada, It is also to endanger the whole welfare of the prairie provinces, 
with possible serious consequences to the economic fabric of the Dominion 
and lead to a lack of business confidence in the West. 

The Board endorses the stand which has been taken by the Western 
Committee on markets and agricultural readjustment set up following the 
conference on markets for western farm products held in Winnipeg in 
December, 1938. It pledges itself to continued support of the efforts of that 
committee, widely representative and including representation of this 
Company and of six other farmers’ organizations of western Canada. 

Like that committee, this Company recognizes the need for a permanent 
policy, but takes the position that a permanent policy is in the nature of 
things unsuited to take care of a price emergency such as now exists. 

Since 1931 the Government of Canada has assumed a wide respon¬ 
sibility in connection with the price of wheat, before 1935 through stabiliza¬ 
tion operations, and since that time through the Canadian Wheat Board. 
The Government of Canada should not, under the special conditions which 
result in the current disastrously low price for wheat in international trade, 
attempt at this moment to relieve itself of that responsibility, and to leave 
Canadian wheat growers exposed as no other wheat farmers in the world 
are exposed, to such prices. 

This Board reiterates the reasons it presented to the recent Royal Grain 
Inquiry Commission as justifying a guaranteed minimum price basis for 
wheat as follows: 

“(a) The tremendous importance to the national economy of Canada’s 
export wheat trade. 

“(b) The national responsibility for that enterprise undertaken during 
a long period of years through the deliberate encouragement of immigration, 
the opening up of the West by railway construction and by other means. 

“(c) The admitted extent to which farmers’ costs of production have 
been enhanced by tariffs. 

“(d) The limitation of exports which has resulted from a policy of 
limiting imports into this country. 

“(e) The fact that world wheat prices at which our crop must be sold 
are subject to conditions outside of control in Canada. 

“(f) Tile wide range of natural conditions against which farmers in 
western Canada have to contend, with sometimes a low cost of production 
in favorable seasons, and in unfavorable seasons an extremely high cost.” 

In support of that stand attention is called to the following in the report 
of the Commission, on page 189: 

“The question may well be asked, ‘why should the Government give 
any special assistance to wheat marketing?’ It has abundantly been shown 
in this report that in the past no commodity has contributed more than 
wheat to the wealth and the export trade of the country. The settlement 
of Canada’s prairie regions was from 1870 onwards a fixed principle of 
Canadian policy. It will be found in an Order in Council of Sir John A. 
Macdonald's Government of May 30, 1884, and was formally adopted and 
reiterated by Sir Wilfrid Laurier on February 21, 1905. Through all the 
years and down to recent times great efforts were made to induce the 
flow of population to those territories. In the last years of the World War, 
when the world was said to be facing the prospect of famine, propaganda 
was conducted under government auspices urging our farmers into the 
greatest possible production of wheat. These lands were again selected 
for soldiers’ settlement after the war. 

“And within the area comprised in this policy of settlement and pro¬ 
duction, we have that great district which has become known as the 
drought area, large portions of which are fitted to produce many million 
bushels of the best wheat in the world, and nothing else in large quanti¬ 
ties. The area I now refer to produces in normal years about 100 million 
bushels (and has in some years produced a much greater quantity) of 
this distinctive high-protein wheat which has given Canadian wheat its 
splendid reputation. Its only alternative uses are a reversion to grazing 
and the production of some rye and oats. But as long as the export trade 
in wheat continues, and especially if world trade comes into a period of 
greater expansion, Canada will have, with suitable weather, a most 
valuable asset in the produce of this area.” 

The Royal Commission also reported as follows: (page 25). 

“The tariff and related imposts cause increased production and living 
expenses on the western farms and when added to taxes on land value, 
mortgage charges, etc., do not correlate well with a farm income noted 
for its variation with the weather and foreign demand. These taxes in 
turn cannot be shifted by the farmer to any great extent since the factors 
determining grain prices are of world wide scope.” ' 

And page 26: 

“The purchasing power of the farmer is a decided influence in pro¬ 
viding manufacturing, transportation and distribution interests with 
employment and revenues.” 


And page 27: 

“These statistics reveal the importance of agricultural exports (and 
wheat, in particular) in balancing the international exchange of Canada, 
which is a net debtor country. Payment for imports and for interest and 
retirement of our national debt held in other countries is largely depen¬ 
dent upon Canada's continuation as an export country.” 

And on the same page: 

“Undoubtedly, the western producer works under a disadvantage in 
Canada's fiscal policy. This was repeatedly emphasized in evidence be¬ 
fore this Commission. The compensation suggested for this disability 
included measures directed toward reduction of production costs, con¬ 
tinued improvements in marketing and handling methods from the 
standpoint of efficiency and economy, and any possible steps that can 
be taken to better overseas demand.” 

And further, on the same page: 

“The continuation of our export trade is essential and because of 
the important place of wheat in such trade, it deserves special con¬ 
sideration.” 

While the Royal Commission recommended that the Government should 
remain out of the wheat trade, that recommendation applied only if normal 
conditions prevail as the following sentence shows: (Page 189). 

“I am therefore of the opinion that under what may be called normal 
conditions —open markets in the United Kingdom, a fair relationship 
between world supply and import demand, and no danger clouds on 
the immediate horizon—the Government should remain out of the grain 
trade, and our wheat should be marketed by means of the futures market 
system (under proper supervision), and encouragement given to the 
creation of co-operative marketing associations, or Pools.” 

As present conditions are not normal, as defined by the Commissioner, 
the foregoing recommendation does not apply. Instead, there properly applies 
the recommendation made by the Commissioner for retention of the Wheat 
Board in 1938-39 in the following words: (page 194). 

“For all these reasons (and notwithstanding the adverse considera¬ 
tions to which I have referred in relation to government boards) I do not 
feel that I can suggest the immediate dissolution of the Canadian Wheat 
Board. There is a strong possibility that conditions may develop which 
will require a measure of assistance in the marketing of the coming crop, 
and I do not know, of course, how long these conditions may continue after 
the final chapter of this report is written. In the meantime I can think of 
nothing better to suggest than that the Board be maintained to meet any 
situation which may arise.” 

Conditions which were seen as a “strong possibility” in May, 1938, when 
the report was signed, did develop and amply justified the continuance of the 
Wheat Board and the guaranteed minimum price. The continuance of those 
conditions makes the retention of protection as necessary now as it was when 
the report was signed, or when the minimum price basis of 80 cents was set. 

The Board of United Grain Growers Ltd. welcomes the announcement 
of government intention to introduce legislation dealing with emergencies 
and intended to encourage home building and maintenance. It is entirely 
proper that the responsibility of the Dominion Government for the settle¬ 
ment of western Canada should be recognized by such assistance when crop 
failures result from drought or other natural causes. But this Board proteste 
against the cost being transferred to farmers who do produce, and thereby 
add to the wealth of the country, by removing from them the price protection 
they have previously been accorded. 

Further, this Board representing the farmers’ institution which was 
responsible for the introduction of the pooling idea into western Canada, 
welcomes the announcement of the intention of the government to promote 
co-operative marketing. It points out, however, that pool selling of farm 
products at disastrously low prices offers no relief from the effect of such 
prices. 

This Board further points out that the cost to the Dominion Treasury of 
operating the Wheat Board for the crop of 1935-36 was very largely offset by 
the profits finally realized on the stabilization operations which were wound 
up by the Board. Except for the current year the cost to the Dominion 
Treasury of steps taken for wheat price assistance have been insignificant in 
relation to the wealth which has been produced for all Canada by the wheat 
industry of the West, and the cost of operation of the Wheat Board for the 
current year estimated at $48,000,000.00 is but a small fraction of the burden 
which has been borne by western agriculture in increased cost of production 
due to the tariff, and the huge loss brought about by a currency policy, which 
for a long period allowed sterling to be at a tremendous discount as compared 
to the Canadian dollar. 

Desirable as it may appear in the interests of the Dominion of Canada 
to have a larger number of families established on the land, this Board 
protests against any theory that the welfare of farmers now so established, 
under conditions which do not yield a proper standard of living, can be im¬ 
proved by increasing the number of farmers among whom an inadequate 
agricultural income is to be divided. 

Once again this Board stresses the need for intensive promotional work 
to enlarge the markets for Canadian wheat. It calls attention to the repre¬ 
sensations presented by this Company to the Royal Grain Inquiry Com¬ 
mission and to the endorsation of the Commission of the idea of establishing 
a Canadian Wheat Institute to carry on such work, (page 191 of the Com¬ 
mission report). 

Realizing the vital importance of a reasonable wheat price level not only 
to the individual farmer but to all those with interests of any kind in western 
Canada, this Board appeals to all such interests for support of the endeavor 
to maintain a guaranteed price at least for another year, and until the 
development of world political conditions makes it clearer what may lie 
ahead with respect to the international wheat situation, and the extent to 
which there can be maintained Canada’s great enterprise of growing wheat 
for export. 
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Lessinger bowed slightly. "I prefer the 
word famous, but It Is after all merely 
an expression. My business or profession 
is as you have indicated.” 

“Have you come to rob me?” 

“No. I have come to make a bargain 
with you.” 

For a moment a smile flickered at the 
corners of the baron’s thin mouth. He 
moved a paper in front of him, and the 
next instant a heavy automatic appeared 
in his hand. 

“Put your hands up, Lessinger!” 

But Lessinger’s hands were up al¬ 
ready. 

Teddy, who had not yet recovered 
from the shock of learning that the 
mild-mannered Mr. Smith was the 
notorious Lessinger, went into action 
precipitately. His own automatic was 
out. He saw the other two men con¬ 
verging on him from front and rear, but 
he fired point-blank at the baron. 

That is, he pulled the trigger, but 
nothing happened except a click. And 
the next moment the baron’s two men 
were on him. 

Teddy dropped his useless weapon 
and put up a good fight. But the men 
had hold of his two arms. They were 
strong and clever, and knew all the ju¬ 
jitsu holds. In a moment his arms were 
twisted behind his back in a paralyzing 
lock which rendered him completely 
helpless. 

Lessinger had not moved. He stood 
with his hands above his head under 
the unwavering muzzle of the baron’s 
gun. 

“I’m sorry, Montrose,” said Lessinger 
quietly. “This is my fault. I forgot to 
tell you about the safety-catch.” 

Teddy was not used to pistols. He also 
had forgotten the safety-catch. In fact 
he had not known there was one. The 
baron’s voice took on a note of sternness, 
but the grey eyes were kindling with 
triumph. 

“Sit down, Lessinger. Put your hands 
on the table in front of you. That is 
quite satisfactory. Keep them there. I 
am interested to meet you. I have always 
heard that you are a dangerous man; 
but I am disappointed. Are you here on 
Mr. Montrose’s business or your own?” 

“Chiefly my own,” replied Lessinger. 

“I thought so. I have always heard 
that you are a man who never, as It 
were, does anything for nothing. What 
is the bargain you have to propose to 
me?” 

“I have in my pocket,” said Lessinger, 
“the letter which Marinova wrote to 
Alan Brett.” 

E VEN the baron could not conceal the 
relief that came into his face at this. 
“I am prepared to hand it over to you 
—on conditions.” 

“You are hardly in a position to im¬ 
pose conditions,” said the baron smooth¬ 
ly. “But please tell me what these 
conditions are.” 

“I will give you the letter in exchange 
for a certain diplomatic document. I 
think you will know the document I 
refer to without going into further 
details.” 

Again the baron’s face flushed a dull 
red. Teddy, helpless in the iron grip of 
his two captors, heard all this with a 
mounting dismay. Not a word had Les¬ 
singer, alias Mr. Smith, said about 
Marinova. He was playing his own game, 
callously seeking his own ends, and 
using for his purpose the only weapon 
they had—Marinova’s letter. 

“Enough of this,” said the baron with 
a crackle in his voice. “I was given to 
understand that you had, for a thief, a 
certain amount of intelligence. Another 
popular delusion, I suppose. Realize your 
position, fool. I have in this house the 
woman you, or your friend, were mad 
enough to try to protect.” 

“Marinova is here then?” 

“Yes.” 

“That’s what I wanted to know.” 
“And you are just as much in my 
power as she is. I can shoot you—and 
believe me I will if necessary—and take 
the letter from you. I give you two 
minutes to think it over.” 

Lessinger looked round the room 
slowly and thoughtfully, turning away 
from the agonized prayer in Teddy’s 
face. 

“You win, baron,” he said calmly. 
“This is not my most successful day, 
but we can’t expect always to have the 
luck.” 

He took a letter from hts pocket and 
tossed It the length of the table 


The baron look It eagerly. He had to 
put his automatic down to open it. 

Then something curious happened. As 
he unfolded the letter It seemed to stick 
He pulled the adhering surfaces apart, 
and a little cloud of blue vapour puffed 
into his face. 

The effect was amazing and instanta¬ 
neous. He seemed to choke. He clawed 
at his throat and gasped hoarsely— 

“Help! Get him.” 

Then he collapsed in his chair like a 
pricked balloon. 

S EVERAL things had been happening 
simultaneously. Lessinger jerked the 
tablecloth towards him and snatched the 
baron’s gun. The baron’s two men auto¬ 
matically released Teddy and sprang at 
Lessinger. 

But they were a fraction of a second 
too late. They recoiled before the 
menacing muzzle of the baron’s gun. 

Lessinger was on his feet, the gun held 
waist high—very steady. The mild Mr. 
Smith had changed. His face was grim 
and implacable; there was a molten 
glare in his eyes—like brass. His voice 
snapped like a whip. 

“Get back, you two Against the wall 


Sharp. Watch ’em, Teddy.” 

He threw a glance at the baron. He 
was collapsed in his chair like a bundle 
of rags. 

“He’ll last a few minutes,” said Les¬ 
singer. “Now, Teddy, truss those two 
up. Make a job of them; they’re a slip¬ 
pery pair. I’ll keep the gun on them. 
Here are the cords.” 

Teddy did make a job of them. He tied 
their hands behind them; then their 
ankles. Then he passed a length of cord 
between ankles and wrists and drew 
them together. They looked like a pair 
of fowls trussed for the oven. Lessinger 
chuckled and put his%un away. 

“O.K., Teddy. Grab that letter. It’s on 
the table. Don’t be afraid; it’s quite safe 
now. He had Just a puff of poison gas— 
an old trick. He ought to have been up 
to that one; it’s very popular with the 
secret agents. But he bought it. That’s 
the trouble with Feodor Leshkin Baron 
Rix; he had too much confidence in him¬ 
self. You’re rather like that yourself, 
Teddy. Self-confidence is splendid. 
You’ll never get anywhere without it, 
but always give the other fellow credit 
for a bit of ordinary nous, in case he 
should happen to have some And never 
let yourself think you have all the cards 
in the pack, even if you’ve counted them. 
There is always the Joker. Now what do 
you think of this safe, Teddy? It has all 
the appearance to me of a sound job. 
What’s your opinion?” 

Teddy was out of his depth. So many 
things had happened, there had been so 
many staggering surprises for him in the 
last few strenuous minutes, that his wits 
were scattered. 

Lessinger was standing in front of a 
big wall-safe, gazing at it abstractedly. 
Teddy could not understand what he 
was getting at. He had not yet properly 
assimilated the fact that Mr. Smith was 
Lessinger, and that Lessinger, though 
willing at times to go out of his way to 
help others, had always a duty to per¬ 
form to himself. 

The safe was built like a battleship, 
and Lessinger was now running his 
fingers delicately over the dial, ap¬ 
parently oblivious of everything else. 

Teddy caught him by the arm. 


"Mr Smith—Lessinger—have you for¬ 
gotten Marinova?” 

A startled exclamation came from 
Lessinger. Teddy wheeled round just in 
time to see the baron disappear through 
the door behind his chair. He had re¬ 
covered—and bolted. 

“After him,” shouted Lessinger 
“Quick—he’s going to Marinova.” 

Teddy needed no urging. In his blind 
rush for the door he tripped over a chair, 
and Lessinger tripped over him. When 
they got through the doorway, they 
found themselves in that long hall where 
the mail-clad effigies stood in a serried 
row on either side. 

The baron was half-way down the 
hall, and had snatched a sword from one 
of the trophies. He was making for a 
door at the further end. 

A searing flame of illumination told 
Teddy that if he didn’t get to that door 
before the baron—it would be the end 
of Marinova. 

And he had no earthly chance of 
getting there before the baron 

T HE game seemed lost, just when they 
had it in their hands. The death of 
Marinova would be Leshkin’s revenge. 


Marinova was somewhere on the other 
side of that door. 

But just as Leshkin was within two 
yards of it, the door opened. A slim, 
quaintly theatrical figure stepped into 
view. 

A woman—or rather a slinky slip of a 
girl, clad in black from head to foot, 
with a black mask over the upper half 
of her face. 

She wore a form-fitting doublet of 
black silk, belted at the waist. It was 
buttoned high up at the neck, and ended 
well above the knees. Black silk stockings 
and shoes and black gloves. The only 
patch of white about her was the lower 
half of the face, on which the heart- 
shaped mouth made a patch of crimson. 

She held a gun in her hand, and it 
stopped Feodor Leshkin’s headlong rush 
like a wall. 

He shrugged his shoulders. Feodor 
Leshkin had been prepared to kill a 
woman, but he was apparently not so 
ready to be killed by one; and he made 
no mistake about the lethal poten¬ 
tialities of that extremely slim black 
figure in front of the door. 

He faced about, and waited for his 
pursuers with a fidgety sword. 

Teddy and Lessinger had come to a 
stop midway in the length of the armour 
room when they saw the black figure 
emerge. 

Lessinger pulled his automatic out of 
his pocket and put it into Teddy’s hand. 

“Here you are,” he said in a low voice. 
“Your job. It’s no use asking him to 
surrender, because he won’t, and if you 
go near him he’ll run you through as if 
you were a porker.” 

Teddy took the automatic, looked at it 
for a moment, and handed it back. 

“No thanks,” he said quietly. “I 
couldn’t do that.” 

He went to the wall and took down a 
rapier. It was an exactly similar weapon 
to the one the baron had. No stiffened 
foil of the fencing school this, but the 
real thing. An authentic duelling sword. 

“What are you going to do?” whis¬ 
pered Lessinger urgently. 

“Kill him," replied Teddy shortly. 

“You’re mad. Don’t you know who 
he is?” 
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“Yes, I know." 

“He was one of the leading swords¬ 
men of Europe in his day, and he’s good 
enough now to take on three good 
fencers at once.” 

“I shall kill him,” said Teddy quietly. 
“Come over here, sir.” 

L ESSINGER drew away with a gesture 
of despair. Serpolet, a slim masked 
figure in black, did not move from her 
post in front of that closed door. The 
baron and Teddy occupied the centre of 
the long room, the points of their swords 
resting lightly on the floor. The mailed 
figures made two lines the whole length 
of the room, and seemed to be lookin'! 
on at something which they understood 
Both men had thrown off jackets and 
waistcoats. They stood in shirts and 
trousers, and gave the full gymnasium 
salute punctiliously. 

“On guard, sir,” said Teddy 
The slim blades crossed and slithered, 
and the pommel guards clashed as they 
came in violent contact 
Teddy was not so mad as he seemed 
He had been the best fencer of his year 
at the Varsity, and had kept it up since 
for the sake of the exercise. He might 
have become outstanding, but was too 
indolent. He preferred to regard all 
sports as a game 

Now he was playing the game for his 
life, but he never had a moment’s doubt 
of the issue. He knew he would kill 
his man. This was the man who had W 
murdered Alan Brett and would have 
murdered Marinova. 

Tne baron was the better fencer, and 
for the first few minutes Teddy was hard 
put to it to defend himself against his 
furious assaults. 

Up and down the long room they went, 
Teddy always on the retreat and always 
on the defensive, but calm and steady as 
a rock. Serpolet thought it was all over 
and covered her eyes. But when she 
looked again they were back in the 
middle of the room, and the baron’s 
fury seemed to be tiring a little. 

Teddy had never been a slave of the 
schools. He had an original mind, and 
had perfected several thrusts of his own 
which had done him good service in the 
past. They were all wrong according to 
the book, but this only made them the 
more difficult to counter. 

T HEY worried the baron, and presently 
he was on the defensive and Teddy 
was attacking. For ten minutes it went 
on, the steely whisper of the blades like 
wind in the rushes, the ringing clash of 
the pommel guards, and every now and 
then an explosive Ha! from the baron, 
as he lunged and stamped with a stroke 
which he expected to end it all. 

But Teddy always managed to turn 
the stroke aside, or to twist himself out 
of the way. He was not so clever as the 
baron in protecting himself with his 
sword as if it were a suit of mail. Some 
of the baron’s vicious thrusts got / 
through, but Teddy was very expert at. %. 
wriggling out of the way. 

The baron tired while Teddy grew 
stronger. The end came abruptly just at 
the moment when it seemed that Teddy 
had paid the price of his audacity with 
his life. 

He made a rather clumsy lunge and 
stumbled, leaving himself open; but 
simultaneously, he dropped, like a boxer 
ducking from a lead. The baron sprang 
in like lightning, and his blade drew 
blood, high up in his opponent’s 
shoulder. 

“Touche!” he cried exultantly; but his 
shout ended with a choking gasp. 

From his crouching position, before 
the baron could recover his stance. 
Teddy lunged to the full spread, left 
hand on the ground, and ran him 
through the body. 

Feodor Leshkin stood for a moment 
while they watched him fascinated. The 
double row of mailed figures seemed to 
watch him too. as if they had looked on 
things like this before. 

The baron’s face had a look of sur¬ 
prise. He put his hand to his breast, and 
then collapsed in a heap. It was as if his 
last living thought was one of amaze¬ 
ment. that he had been beaten by a 
clumsy amateur at the game which he 
had made his own 

T EDDY MONTROSE stabbed his 
sword into the floor and darted at 
that closed door, where the slinky « 
Serpolet still stood on guard. * 

She moved aside, and Teddy paused 
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in his headlong errand to look Into her 
masked face. 

“She’s in there,” said Serpolet softly 

“Who are you, please?” he asked, not 
forgetting even in this tense moment 
that he was speaking to a woman, and 
that he had been trained as a gentle¬ 
man. 

“A friend,” said Serpolet; and it 
seemed that the crimson, heart-shaped 
mouth smiled at him. 

“You have been a friend to me in¬ 
deed,” he answered, as he pushed the 
door open. 

Lessinger seemed to be talking to him¬ 
self. He was saying—“This still leaves 
the wooden leg unexplained. Ah, Serpo¬ 
let, once more you have been extremely 
helpful. How did you get in?” 

“At the back,” she said. “I found a 
window open. While you were in with 
the baron, I searched for this girl. 
Marinova.” 

“You found her?” 

“Yes. She's in there. Oh, she’ll be all 
right pretty soon, but I think she's had 
a rough time. She was tied down hand 
and foot on a sort of couch, so that she 
could only move her head. I don’t know 
what they’ve done to her. Plenty, 1 
think, but they haven’t frightened her 
She had her worst scare when I came 
into the room. She must have thought I 
was the executioner. The first thing she 
asked for when I set her free and told 
her the worst was over, was Teddy. 
Who’s Teddy?” 

“You just let him in to her,” said 
Lessinger. 

“I thought perhaps it was that. Then 
you needn’t worry about a doctor I 
think he will be her best medicine.” 

“You followed me, Serpolet?” 

“Of course. I knew you weren’t going 
to that reception. I always know when 
you are going out hunting trouble. You 
look so innocent. What shall I do now?" 

“Keep a watch on the road outside, 
Serpolet. There is something I want to 
attend to, and we must guard against 
interruptions. At any moment a carload 
of the baron’s myrmidons might arrive, 
which would be awkward,” 

Serpolet took her mask off, smiled and 
went off obediently. Lessinger tip-toed 
to the door through which Teddy had 
disappeared and opened it silently. 

They were there—Teddy sitting on a 
low sofa, which Lessinger recognized as 
the one on which the apparently dead 
girl had been laid out in that terrible 
photograph. Marinova was in his arms, 
and for all the notice they took of the 
opening door, they might have been in 
the middle of the Pacific Ocean. Les¬ 
singer closed the door gently. 

A T least a quarter of an hour after¬ 
wards Teddy said— 

“Marinova, do you know whom we 
have most to thank for this?” 

“You, Teddy,” she said promptly. 
“No,” said Teddy. “I have made every 
fool mistake it is possible for a man to 
make.” 

She put her fingers over his lips, and 
then took them away and kissed him 
Teddy went on with determination— 
“The man we have to thank for saving 
your life is—Lessinger.” 

She shook her head uncomprehend- 
ingly. 

“Mr. Smith,” said Teddy. “You were 
right when you told me to trust him.” 
, “Did he—kill Feodor Leshkin?” 

“No. I did that. It’s the only thing 
I've done up to now. worth while. But 
there’s one other worthwhile thing I’m 
going to do. Not just immediately, but 
as soon as possible.” 

“What—Teddy?” 

“I’m going to marry you.” 

Her dark eyes shone at him. She 
leaned her face against his chest, and 
he thought he heard her murmur con¬ 
tentedly— “You wonderful man!” 

“Stop here a minute and I’ll go and 
find Lessinger,” said Teddy. “The sooner 
we are out of this place the better.” 
Though he had only just thought of 
that. 

He found Lessinger in the room where 
they had interviewed the baron. Lesh- 
kin’s two men were still trussed up on 
the floor like a couple of roasting fowls. 
Teddy’s eyes popped when he saw that 
Lessinger had the big safe open. He was 
in the act of carefully folding an official¬ 
looking paper, which he put in his 
pocket. 

“Lessinger—” 

“Mr. Smith If you please,” said Les¬ 
singer stiffly. 


A fisherman reels in a fine, silvery 
trolling line. It is made of "Monel”, 
an alloy of Nickel and Copper— 
tough, strong, rust-proof. Some¬ 
where out in the Atlantic a chain 
4200 feet long drags a 10^ ton 
plow which buries transatlantic 
cables in the ocean’s floor. It was 
forged from steel containing 
3 Vf/o Nickel — light in weight, 
but more than twice as strong as 
ordinary chains of the same size. 

When alloyed with iron, steel or 
other metals, Nickel gives in¬ 
creased strength, toughness, hard¬ 
ness, and resistance to wear and 
corrosion. So industry the world 


over makes use of Canadian 
Nickel. A locomotive in India, a 
coal cutter in a British mine, a 
truck in Africa and a dredge in 
Malay all operate with fewer 
breakages because of Canadian 
Nickel. 

The sale of Nickel to peaceful 
industry brings money to Canada. 
This money pays wages not only 
to those who work in the mines, 
smelters and refineries, but also 
to those Canadians who produce 
the food, cut the timber, manu¬ 
facture the equipment and sup¬ 
plies, and man the railroads which 
feed Canada’s Nickel industry. 


You are invited to write for a copy 
of' The Nickel Industry in 1938 ” 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 

25 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO 



WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION “THE GUIDE’’ 
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"NO ORDINARY SOAP STOPS 
'B.O.' AS LIFEBUOY DOES" 


... says attractive Miss Gloria Paige ( L ourfiie?) 


* LIKE MANY WOMEN WHO PRIDE 
THEMSELVES ON FASTIDIOUSNESS, 
I,TOO WAS A REGULAR LIFEBUOY 
USER. 



IT WAS NOT LONG BEFORE A 
FRIEND POLITELY HINTED I 
WAS NOT AS CAREFUL AS 
I SHOULD BE.... 




"l WENT RIGHT BACK TO LIFEBUOY 
AND NOW I KNOW I AM SAFE . I'LL 
NEVER AGAIN TRUST ORDINARY 
SOAP TO PROTECT ME AGAINST 
’ B.O .'" 



W HY invite unhappiness?.. .When 
you can set your mind at ease con¬ 
cerning your personal daintiness. Just 
try this recipe for lasting freshness: 

Use Lifebuoy in your daily tub or 
shower! You’re hound to feel the dif¬ 
ference between Lifebuoy and ordinary 
soap! Lifebuoy cleanses so thoroughly, 
so deeply. And it freshens your skin so 
delightfully.. .Because Lifebuoy contains 
an exclusive purifying ingredient not in 
other popular bath or toilet soaps. 


Men and women in all walks of life 


agree that no ordinary soap they use in 
their daily baths stops "B.O.” as Life¬ 
buoy does . . . And women everywhere 
swear by Lifebuoy’s gentle lather for 


complexion care 
, I'M 20% 

milder 

l,THAN MANY 
LEADING 

I 'beauty'’and 
"baby’’soaps 



Approved by 
Good Housekeeping Bureau 


HOW YOU MAY REDUCE 
VARICOSE OR SWOLLEN 
VEINS—HEAL ULCERS 

A Simple Home Treatment 


End Rheumatism 
While You Sleep 


The world progresses. Today many minor 
ailments that took weeks to overcome can 
be helped much more quickly. If you have 
varicose veins or bunches, start today to 
bring- them back to normal size and IT you 
are wise you will do so. 

Just g-et an original bottle of Moone’s 
Emerald Oil at any dispensing: pharmacist 
and apply it night and morning to the en¬ 
larged veins. In a short time the veins 
should begin to grow smaller and by regular 
use soon approach normal. 

People who want to reduce varicose veins 
or swellings, should not hesitate to try a 
bottle at once. It Is so penetrating and eco¬ 
nomical that a small bottle lasts a long time. 


If you suffer sharp, stabbing pains. If joint* are 
swollen, it shows your blood is poisoned through 
faulty kidney action. Other symptoms of Kidney 
Disorders are Burning, Itching Passages, “Getting 
up Nights," Backaches, Lumbago, Leg Pains, 
Nervousness, Dizziness, Headaches, Celds, Swollen 
Joints, Circles under Eyes, Lack of Energy, Appe¬ 
tite, etc. Ordinary medicines can't help much— 
you must get rid of the poisons ruining health. 
Cystex ends these troubles by removing the cause. 
Get Cystex from any Druggist under agreement to 
put you right or money back. Act Now I In 24 
hours you will feel better and be completely well 
In one week. The 
money back 
agreement pro- 
For Kidneys. Rheumatism, Bladder tects you. 


nuura juu v* iu hxi uciwi anu i 

• • Cystex 


“I’m sorry. What are you doing at 
that safe?” 

“Just following my normal avocations 
as they say. You forget that I am by 
profession a thief, and I have my way 
to pay. I have just cleared up a trifling 
mystery. Have a look at this.” 

He took from the safe and put into 
Teddy’s hands a hollow contrivance 
made of chromium-plated metal. It was 
curiously moulded, and opened down its 
length with a hinge. 

“What is it?” asked Teddy puzzled. 

“Feodor Leshkin’s wooden leg.” 

“I—er—don’t understand.” 

“This is a metal splint, moulded to fit 
the leg over the knee—about 15 inches 
long, as you observe. When this is put 
on and laced up, you have a perfectly 
rigid leg—a stiff knee.” 

“Do you mean to say the baron had 
some knee weakness, and had to wear 
this support sometimes?” 

“No. He had nothing the matter with 
his leg, and my opinion is that he never 
did have. That was just a stunt—part of 
an ingenious disguise. My explanation 
is that whenever Feodor Leshkin ap¬ 
pears in his own country where he is 
well known, he wears this steel splint. 
Thus he walks with a stiff knee, and 
when he sits down his left leg sticks out 
straight in front of him. He had care¬ 
fully spread the fiction that he had an 
artificial leg. Don’t you see how useful 
that would be? How difficult it would 
be to associate a man having two good 
legs, with the redoutable Feodor Lesh¬ 
kin, who everybody knew to have lost a 
leg In the war. It deceived even me for 
a time.” 

“My hat!” muttered Teddy, scratch¬ 
ing his head. “Do you mean to say you 
opened this safe in a quarter of an 
hour?” 

“Less than that,” replied Lessinger 
mildly. “Two minutes would be nearer.” 

“But you haven’t any tools.” 

'“I frequently open safes without 
tools,” replied Lessinger. “It’s a knack. 
But on this occasion I used a key which 
I took from the baron’s pocket. It always 
saves a lot of time to use a key.” 

S IR WILLIAM was a very high official 
of the Foreign Office, and also— 
though this was not generally known—a 
very high official of the Secret Service. 

But even Sir William, accustomed as 
he was to receiving mysterious and 
dramatic visitors, blinked a little when a 
plain envelope was brought to him, con¬ 
taining a plain card with a name written 
on it. 

He tapped his teeth for a moment 
with the edge of the card, and then 
said— 

“Yes. Show him in.” 

The visitor entered. A handsome man 
in the early thirties, dressed as for the 
paddock at Ascot. He wore a monocle 
and a toothbrush moustache. 

“Please be seated,” said Sir William. 
“So you are—Lessinger.” 

The visitor bowed slightly. Up to this 
point Sir William had been almost con¬ 
vinced that this caller was just one more 
madman. But having a wide knowledge 
of men and the world, he now revised 
his opinion. He had heard much of this 
man and was interested in his visit. 
Lessinger was looking round him, as if 
making note of the various doors and 
windows. 

“Please make yourself at ease,” said 
Sir William courteously. “This depart¬ 
ment has nothing to do with any other 
department—such as Scotland Yard for 
instance. I presume you have some 
definite purpose in calling on me, and 
for my part I can assure you that you 
are in no danger of—er—anything un¬ 
pleasant.” 

“Thank you, Sir William. I have come 
here partly from motives of patriotism 
and partly on business. Perhaps you 
would be interested to read this. It is a 
typewritten transcript. The original 
document is in code, and is in my 
pocket.” 

Sir William read the document 
through. It took more than ten minutes. 
Then he blew his nose, wiped his spec¬ 
tacles and read it through again more 
slowly. Finally he looked up, and there 
was suppressed excitement in his eyes. 
“Is this an authentic document?” 

“I have every reason to believe so,” 
returned Lessinger. 

"How did you obtain it?” 

“A few days ago a man was found 


dead in a country house. The evidence 
was that he had been killed in a duel 
with swords. He was known in this 
country as the Baron Rix. In his own 
country his name was Feodor Leshkin.” 


S IR WILLIAM’S eyelids flickered 
slightly. 

“How do you know this? What you 
are telling me has not been made 
public.” 

“I was there when the baron died.” 

“I see. And this document?” 

“I took from his safe. I knew it was 
there.” 

“And you are willing to dispose of it 
—at a price?” 

“The price is merely nominal. I am an 
Englishman, and I have no wish to bleed 
my own government, though I dare say 
I could stick you for a pretty good figure 
for that scrap of paper. However, I have 
incurred certain out-of-pocket expenses, 
and I have to pay my way. Shall we say 
five thousand pounds?” 

“By all means,” replied Sir William, 
and pulling open a drawer produced a 
cheque-book. 

“Here is the original document in 
cipher,” said Lessinger. “There is one 
other thing I want from you as part of 
the price.” 

Sir William paused with his pen over 
the cheque-book. 

“If you mean with regard to yourself, 
you may take it that this department - 
has no wish to embarrass those who ’ 
bring it valuable information, and so 
far as we are concerned you will be in 
no way interfered with.” 

"It’s nothing to do with me,” replied 
Lessinger abruptly. "I can look after 
myself. But there is a girl named Marl- 
nova, who has been engaged In—er— 
subversive activities under the direction 
of Feodor Leshkin. On my undertaking 
that she has now ceased these activities, 

I want your promise that she shall be 
free from arrest.” 

“That will be more difficult. Is she still 
in this country?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then I will give her twenty-four 
hours to leave it, and then, provided she 
does not come back—” 

“She is about to become the wife of a 
young Englishman, and wishes to re¬ 
main here. Her husband-to-be is the 
man who fought the duel with Baron 
Rix.” 

“That is a different matter,” replied 
Sir William. “I will give this young 
woman a fortnight to make herself a 
British subject. After that I accept your 
personal undertaking that she will no 
longer be engaged in—er—subversive 
activities.” 

Their eyes met momentarily, and they 
both smiled very politely. 

“Your cheque, Mr. Lessinger. You 
have let us off lightly. If at any future 
time you should happen to find yourself 
in possession of information likely to be 
of interest to this department, please 
do not hesitate to call on me.” 

* * * 

O N the day before Teddy’s marriage to 
Marinova, a bombshell was thrown 
into the midst of their mutual happiness 
by the arrest of Teddy! 

But it was a damp squib so far as 
Superintendent McGoorty was con¬ 
cerned. Lessinger had a telephone con¬ 
servation with Sir William; after which 
Sir William had another one with 
McGoorty. 

Teddy was released with apologies, 
and the marriage which had been ar¬ 
ranged did actually take place, with Mr. 
John Smith officiating as best man. It 
was not discovered until some days later, 
that Mr. John Smith, possibly by inad¬ 
vertence, had signed the register in the 
name of Lessinger. 

The best man’s gift to the bridegroom 
was a Malacca sword-stick of the finest 
Toledo workmanship. The name of 
Feodor Leshkin had been erased, and a 
suitably inscription with Teddy’s name 
replaced it. 

Lessinger’s gift to the bride was what 
he called a spot of advice. 

“Teddy’s a good boy, Marinova. But 
he’s just a mite impulsive. Sometimes 
he’s over-confident, and sometimes not 
confident enough. Get him to work. 
With you to work for, he’ll do all right.” 

“I think he’s wonderful, Mr. Smith,” 
murmured Marinova. 

THE END. 
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DOC WADE'S 
NIGHT CALL 

Continued from page ^ 


grew louder; a hollow, mocking chant. 

Winding in and out they rattled on 
through the bush, his active mind an¬ 
ticipating every turn, and almost every 
bump, so familiar was he with this 
trail; until presently, they stopped with 
a jerk. The blindfold was snatched off. 

‘■We’re here, Doc,” announced his 
captor. 

He required a few seconds of earnest 
blinking before his eyes adjusted them¬ 
selves to the illumination cast by the 
truck’s headlights. 

The truck stood in the entrance to a 
small glade. It was an almost perfect 
circle, not more than sixty feet across, 
hemmed in on every side by poplars, 
willows, and heavy undergrowth. Almost 
directly opposite where the truck stood 
was a small opening leading down to 
the river, not more than twenty feet 
below. 

As Doc got out of the truck, the little 
clearing reminded him of a stage—with 
floodlights and all. The trees were the 
audience; the wind the music prefacing 
the opening act of a play. The wounded 
man was lying rolled up in an old 
blanket, to the left of the entrance, and 
out of the wind. He was not very old— 
he didn’t appear to be much more than 
a boy—and very pale. 

Doc picked up the youth’s wrist. The 
lad opened his eyes, regarded him in¬ 
differently, and closed them again. His 
pulse was weak, very weak. 

“Lost a lot of blood,” supplied his 
companion. 

“Pretty low. Need some hot water,” 
muttered Doc. 

"Nix, Doc—gotta do it cold.” 

Doc started for his bag, rolling up his 
sleeves on the way. He was not nervous 
now that he had something to do. 

The man began undressing his com¬ 
panion. Doc required some water and 
started for the river. His captor left 
off what he was doing and followed him. 
Doc noticed that the man’s hand was in 
his right-hand coat pocket. The fellow 
was prepared to shoot should he attempt 
a dash for freedom. This made Doc 
angry. He never yet had forsaken duty. 
The habit acquired during thirty odd 
years of practice would not permit him 
to fail to help a suffering creature. 

When he was ready he spread the 
blanket out under the car’s lights. To¬ 
gether they carried the wounded man 
out and laid him on the blanket. 

“Take his head in your lap, catch him 
under the shoulders, and roll him over,” 
he Instructed his captor, guiding the 
patient’s legs. 

The youth groaned as though in great 
pain. “This is going to hurt, lad; so take 
hold of yourself,” warned the veterinary 
surgeon. 

The bullet had entered just above the 
knee joint, making a nasty hole. He 
experienced no difficulty in locating it 
under the glare of the headlights, but 
the moment he touched it, the patient 
jerked violently in the midst of a deep 
groan, and then seemed to relax com¬ 
pletely. 

Doc looked up slowly. “Still breath¬ 
ing.” he asked. 

The youth answered with a long 
breath. 

His companion said, “Yeah,” seriously. 
He was wearing a look of concern again, 
more genuine than the one he had worn 
earlier. 

Doc had the bullet out before the 
patient again jerked to consciousness 
with a groan. 

“Got ’er out boy,” he muttered, start¬ 
ing to clean the wound. 

The wind never ceased its whining 
throughout the operation. Every now 
and then it rose to a threatening swell 
of anger. 

A freight train rolled to a stop at the 
C.P. water-tank, a short distance down 
stream. Of course, thought Doc, they 
came on that nine o’clock freight—he 
never had had a car. He felt a drop 
of rain strike his hand. The train snorted 
on into the night. He thought of it as a 
snort of defiance at everything within 
its sound, while he worked, cleansing, 
packing and bandaging the wound. 


The wind, the train, the oncoming 
rain irritated him as he worked under 
his captor’s watchful eye. He tried 
whistling a bit of a tune but he hadn't 
the heart, so he gave it up. 

When the operation was completed 
he removed a round bottle from his 
bag and gave the patient a dose of 
stimulant. He was not unmindful of 
the unpleasant repercussions that could 
follow on the heels of this merciful act, 
should the patient die, and all the facts 
surrounding his last hours of life were 
brought to light. He returned the bottle 
to the bag and began methodically, to 
gather his instruments. 

“Now you just lay on your belly— 
we’ll be takin’ the truck,” his captor 
ordered, with a short, hard laugh. 

Doc obeyed thankfully, with a prayer 
in his heart that he was to be left here 
to extricate himself, or to so remain 
until found. The rain was coming faster 
now, and he guessed that he was in for 
a cold soaking. 

“Put your hands behind your back,” 
said the man,-bending over his prisoner 
with a rope. 

“And you reach for the sky!” snapped 
a voice out beyond the circle of light. 

With a snarl on his lips the man 
whirled about, drawing his gun. He 
stood leaning forward, knees slightly 
bent, muscles bunched after the fashion 
of a huge cat about to spring at its prey; 
striving desperately to see beyond the 
headlights’ blinding glare. 

J IM WHITE, after allowing Doc a 
quarter of an hour start, drove within 
a half a mile of the glade. From there he 
had come quietly on foot, thankful for 
the wind which permitted him to get 
within thirty feet of the three in the 
glade. Lying on his stomach in the 
underbrush he had been an eye witness 
to much that had taken place. He was 
still hugging the earth, satisfied that 
the gunman couldn’t see him on account 
of the bright light in his eyes, and was 
prepared to remain where he was until 
the man moved away from Doc. 

Doc, thinking old Jim’s voice had 
never sounded more welcome than at 
this moment, found his prostrate posi¬ 
tion a very favorable one. He rolled over, 
drew up his knees and struck out with 
both feet. He caught the thug back of 
the knees. It was like knocking the 
centre-pole out of a bell-top tent. The 
man folded up like a jack-knife. 

He struck the ground with his shoul¬ 
ders, and Doc who had spent over half 
of his life wrestling with the heads of 
thrown horses, needed no instructions 
in what to do. He straddled the man’s 
head with a knee on either shoulder, 
squeezing them against the fellow’s 
head like a rough rider, and thereby 
keeping his balance while he used all of 
his weight to keep that gun-hand pres¬ 
sed against the earth. 

Jim rushed in, wrenched the gun from 
the fellow’s hand, and snapped on a 
pair of handcuffs. 

The man sat up and looked at the 
handcuffs. He cursed bitterly. “What’s 
the idea?” 

“I’m the village cop,” Jim said pleas¬ 
antly. 

“You’re kinda beyond your territory,” 
the prisoner sneered. 

"An’ you’re a long ways from Stony 
Mountain.” Jim reminded him. 

“It looks like at long last I’m about to 
break into print and become famous, 
catchin’ two desprit crim’nals, ex-con- 
victs an’ rescuin’ a silly old mutt in the 
middle of the night, and single-handed. 

“What do you mean, single-handed!” 
Doc exclaimed. 

“Well, all the flour you sprinkled 
wouldn’t catch nothin’,” scoffed Jim. 

“Guess I’ll have to bore larger drain- 
holes in the bottom of that truck-box, 
or stick the knife in further next time,” 
said Doc soberly. 

Then they both laughed. 

“Smart guys!” sneered the prisoner. 
"Well,” observed Jim, “when a guy 
who owns a closed car, an’ never has 
been known to pay anybody, starts 
truckin’ an’ writin’ checks in the middle 
of the night, somethin’ fishy. Huh! Some 
check! ‘Something fishy—follow flour 
tracks—at distance.’ Huh!” 

“And something is fishy when a dog 
becomes wringing wet with sweat,” said 
Doc, getting out his knife and tobacco. 

“Oh—I guess dogs can sweat as they 
like,” Jim replied lightly. 

“Sure,” agreed Doc, “off the end of 
the tongue.” 
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OPPORTUNITY 


Star Weekly routes pay thousands 
of boys in Canada from 50c to 
$2.00 and more every week. These 
boys only spend an hour or two 
on their routes each week. They 
build their own routes, and it is 
so easy when you have Canada’s 
most widely read week-end paper—a paper 
that is the greatest 10c value in the field. 
If you are alert—a go-getter—not afraid 
of a little work, and would like to 
make 50c to $2.00 or more a week, why 
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MONEY! 


not consider a Star Weekly route 
in your district? If your district 
is not already covered the pub¬ 
lishers of The Star Weekly will 
be glad to consider your appli¬ 
cation. Make up your mind you 
are going to have money every 
week. Write today to the Circulation De¬ 
partment, Toronto Star Weekly, King St. 
West, Toronto, for further particulars. 
Remember, many of our great business 
men today had paper routes when boys. 
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Fruit and Garden 


Fruit in the Peace 

HERE is a pleasure in growing 
especially those whose 


1 things 

success is dubious. The first two 
Hibernal apples he raised in the 
Peace River district meant more to the 
writer than 100-barrel crops of choice 
apples he had grown elsewhere. Had the 
tree produced only blossoms it would 
still have been worth while Children 
who had never seen apple blossoms 
admired the petals. Adults hailing from 
apple-growing regions have been car¬ 
ried back in reverie. If it is worth grow¬ 
ing a geranium or a lilac, why not an 
apple or plum tree, just for the pleasure 
and interest thereof? 

Quantities of Osman and other good 
crabs ripened fully at the Beaverlodge 
experimental orchard in 1938. Mani¬ 
toba wild plums bloomed profusely and 
fruited sparingly. Sand cherries were 
plentiful. A young Bessarabian hedge 
matured edible small sour cherries. A 
few elderberries ripened for pies. Sea 
buckthorn was massed with clusters of 
sessile yellow fruit. A native hawthorn 
and one other species bore first fruits. 
Buffaloberry, prevalent in southern 
Alberta, but rarely occurring in the 
Peace River district, was bright with 
tart red fruit, quite tasty when well 
ripened or lightly frosted and known to 
yield excellent jelly. Such things make 
home homier.—W. D. Albright. 


JUMBO CABBAGE 
LARGEST VARIETY GROWN 
_ 30—40 LBS. 


Largest Cabbage grown, some weighing 30 and 
some even 40 lbs. Unsurpassed for Kraut and 
table use. Very Interesting to watch these monsters 
develop. Our sales of Jumbo Cabbage last season 
exceeded all others. Pkt. 12c; oz. 65c; postage 3c. 

rnpp_BIG 1939 SEED AND 

-NURSERY BOOK. 

Dominion Seed House, Georgetown, Ont 


jpm f f $1.25 Hansen Bush Cherry 


With every order of $5.00 or more we 
will send, free of charge, one, three-year, 
transplanted, HANSEN BUSH CHERRY, 
developed by that grand old fruit breeder 
of South Dakota—DR. HANSEN. Free 
Coupon will be sent with Planter’s Guide. 


Half grown seedling apples in the fruit 
nursery of John Lloyd, Adanac, Sask. 


SPECIAL LOW PRICES on Surplus Stock 
whiie it lasts—Order early to 
avoid disappointment 


Endive for Winter Use 

We had a new salad for Christmas 
dinner. It was several years since I had 
tasted Witloff or French endive as it 
is called on hotel and restaurant menus. 
Just because it is always rather ex¬ 
pensive wherever it is served, I had the 
idea it must be difficult to grow or 
entailed a lot of extra work, but on 
trying it, I found it was as easy to gTow 
as lettuce. 

Endive is low in food value, com¬ 
paring in this respect with celery and 
cucumbers, but Is valuable in so far as 
It brings green food to your table in 
winter. French endive is used only in 
salads and for garnishing and must not 
be confused with other endives whose 
leaves are picked in summer and cooked 
for greens. 

Each year I like to try one or two new 
vegetables, besides the old standbys all 
of us raise, not only for variety on the 
table, but to see what they will do in 
my particular district, so last year I 
included a packet of French endive in 
my seed order. You simply sow it in 
rows as you would lettuce, thinning out 
the little plants to about six inches 
apart, and giving same cultivation as 
for carrots. .In late autumn dig the 
roots up, cut off the leaves about half 
inch from the crown and store in the 
cellar in sand or ashes for about a 
month, to give the roots a rest. Then 
plant thickly in a deep box in earth and 
grow in the cellar or a warm dark room, 
and keep moist. This forces new shoots 
to start, which are blanched creamy 
white, because of the lack of light. 

I have three boxes of these roots in 
the basement now with leaves four 
inches and more in length, which will 
not be ready for use until about Febru¬ 
ary 1. As an experiment, I planted an 
apple box full of roots at the same time 
as those in the basement were planted, 
and set it in the woodbox near the 
kitchen stove, covering with a cloth to 
keep out the light. Because of the 
heat, the sprouts in this box grew very 
rapidly. They are not as strong and 
heavy as those in the basement growing 
in a more moderate temperature, but 
are crisp and delicious. It was from the 
kitchen box we had our Christmas salad 
—H. A. Campbell. 


grown were from a variety known as 
Stebart's Northern Everbearing on 
which Dr. Shoemaker had used pollen 
from the hardiest of the commercial 
varieties growing in the university col¬ 
lection. 

There were a number of long rows of 
these strawberry plants and as they 
had been widely spaced it was easy to 
note the different habits of the indi¬ 
vidual seedlings. Some were quite com¬ 
pact and had made no runners, but 
were bearing heavily, others had made 
many runners, but bad not fruited, 
while many combined both the heavy 
fruiting and runner-making habits. 

There were so many individual seed¬ 
lings fruiting that it was impossible to 
sample them all in the course of one 
afternoon, but I did my best and though 
I did not run across a poor berry still 
there was a great deal of variation in 
color, size, shape, and flavor. In size 
they ranged from medium to extra 
large and in all shapes from round to 
wedge shaped. A number had quite a 
brisk acid flavor that gave promise of 
good preserving qualities while others 
on account of their sweetness should 
make excellent dessert berries. Stebart’s 
Northern Everbearing is said to be a 
hybrid of the wild strawberry and some 
of Dr. Shoemaker’s seedlings had a 
decided wild strawberry flavor. 

As Dr. Shoemaker says it would of 
course scarcely be wise to jump to con¬ 
clusions on the results of one season’s 
tests, but it was quite apparent that he 
has a great deal of very promising 
material and unless the coming winter 
deals very harshly with his strawberry 
patch Dr. Shoemaker will have a diffi¬ 
cult task picking out half a dozen of the 
best.—F. L. Skinner. 


During the last three 
seasons, on our Trial 
Grounds at Winnipeg, 
this new Tomato rip¬ 
ened on an average In 
one month from the date of setting out the plants. 
May be sown right outside. Seeded outside May 
23rd It ripened its first fruit on August 18th at 
Morden Experimental Farm. In Southern Alberta, 
sewn outside May 14 under Irrigation, It produced 
ripe fruit July 15th. Customers in the Peace River 
Country ripened this variety without difficulty. 
Fruit is small—only 1 to V/ 2 Inches in diameter 
but has excellent flavor and Is unexcelled for Juice. 
For the latest developments in early-ripening Toma¬ 
toes, as well as the newest and best In vegetables 
and flowers, write for McFAYDEN CATALOG. 
CLIP THIS Ad and McFAYDEN will Include a 
Free packet of beautiful Flowers that bloom first 
season. (CG-2) 

McFAYDEN SEED COMPANY 
John Deere Bldg., Winnipeg 


■DROPMORE HARDY PLANTS FOR 1939- 

western Grown for Western Gardens 

Apples, Plums, Small Fruits, shade 
trees, shrubs, and perennial flowers. Do 
not gamble with tender varieties. Plant 
only the most reliable kinds, from 

THE MANITOBA HARDY PLANT 
NURSERY 

Dropmore - Manitoba 
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GEM 


Have all fencing required at little cost. 
30-day money back trial. Made and guar¬ 
anteed In Canada. Write for “Fencing 
Progress.” 

GROH’S COOLER, Limited, Preston, Ont. 


Buy inc8t quality Coast Lumber, Doors, Sash, 
etc., direct from mill. Save Middlemen's 
profits. Write for Delivered Price List and 
Free Plan Book »f Houses and Barns. Or 
send your bill or rough plan of what you 
want. Write tonight. Now Is the time to buy. 
Club orders welcomed. 

HOME BUILDERS LUMBER CO. 

500 BEATTY 8t. VANCOUVER. B.C, 


Germinating Small Seeds 

In conversation with M. B. Davis. 
Dominion Horticulturist, one day last 
summer he described the method they 
follow at the Ottawa Experimental 
Farm in germinating small seeds, such 
as gooseberries, currants, raspberries, 
strawberries, as follows: The fruit is 
allowed to become very ripe and then 
is crushed and put in a tub with water. 
It Is stirred occasionally and the seed 
separates and falls to the bottom while 
the pulp floats on top. The seed is then 
washed out in clear water, but not 
allowed to dry. It is then sown in flats 
filled with a mixture of one-third sand 
and two-thirds peat moss. These flats 
are kept in a moist cellar at a tem¬ 
perature of 30 to 35 degrees, that Is just 
above freezing. Under these conditions 
the seed ripens and passes through its 
rest period. The flats are brought up 
into the open early in the spring and 
the seeds germinate well. The little 
plants are pricked out when very small 
into other flats and eventually into the 
open field 
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Treat seed wheat, oats and 
barley with CERESAN 

WAKE UP to what you’re losing if you 
don’t treat seed with CERESAN — ethyl 
mercury phosphate. Reduces stinking smut of 
wheat; smuts of oats; covered and black loose 
smuts and stripe of barley. Recommended in 
Bulletin 92, University of Saskatchewan, for 
better control of seed-borne root rots. Generally 
increases yields — in tests, an actual average of 
6% on wheat and barley and 18% on oats. Costs 
as little as 3c per bushel of seed. Treat now — 
be ready to plant. Write for grain pamphlet 
and circular describing automatic treater. 


For a thorough kill of 
lice and feather mites 


easy to use and eco¬ 
nomical because our 


CANADIAN INDUSTRIES LIMITED 

Winnipeg, Man. Calgary, Alta. 
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Making a Start with Tree Fruits 

Dr. Seager Wheeler speaks from twenty years' experience 


with tree fruit 

I N planning a fruit orchard one must 
start a year or two ahead. One 
should visualize the orchard as it 
will be when the trees are all 
planted and fully grown. It is seldom 
that one purchases all the kinds and 
varieties the first year, and space for 
this process of adding to the orchard 
from year to year must be provided in 
the original plan. 

The location should be close to the 
house and most pople are tempted to 
make their first start in the vegetable 
garden, giving the trees more room as 
their numbers increase. Judging from 
the letters I receive, submitting plans 
for approval, the garden is usually too 
small a place to start. In addition to the 
space to be occupied by the fruit trees, 
one must plan an adequate shelter belt 
on all sides. If possible select a slope to 
the north or east. In our locality the 
strongest winds are from the south and 
west and it is from these directions that 
the fruit trees require most protection. 
There will have to be some from the 
north also. The east side should be most 
open to provide air drainage during hot 
weather. 

The planning of the windbreak is of 
some importance. The choice of trees 
in it may be left to the individual taste, 
but it is not advisable to plant poplars. 
They are surface feeders and rob the 
surrounding soil of moisture for a con¬ 
siderable distance. The outside belt of 
trees, which would include the farm 
buildings, should be some distance away, 
allowing for an inside belt of caragana, 
honeysuckle, or some other hedge of 
suitable height and habits. The space in 
between will serve to catch snow. 

I advocate planting inside the fore¬ 
going an outside row of seedlings of the 
native plum. On the other side place a 
row of Siberian or named crab seedlings. 
These will pollinate the blossoms of your 
fruit trees and set heavier crops. These 
rows in your windbreak are not only 
useful, but their blossoms are a delight 
in spring and early summer, while some 
of the fruits will be worth while. 

Hardiness Paramount Requirement 

Having provided a suitable place it is 
important to plant only proven kinds of 
fruit. I specify this because we some¬ 
times read in our Saskatchewan papers 
articles written by people in more 
favored sections recording success with 
varieties it would not be possible to grow 
here successfully. We have a fairly good 
range of kinds and varieties, and one 
should stick to it if he wishes to avoid 
disappointment and waste of time, labor 
and money. 

The choice of standard apples is 
limited at present. We hear of large 
apples being grown here and there in 
the central and northern districts, but 
invariably it is only in very favorable 
seasons. The following year we find that 
the trees have partially or severely 
killed back, and eventually have to be 
dug out. At this time I have only one 
variety, Piotet, which has proven to be 
hardy. Another is a new introduction, 
a seedling of Blushed Calville, called 
Rescue. These are the only two varieties 
I would plant without getting advice 
from the nearest experimental farm or 
horticultural institution. 

We have a wide choice of named 
crabs. Any of these will prove satis¬ 
factory: Osman, Olga, Adam, Linda, 
Silvia, Magnus, Robin, Dolgo, Saska. 
The last named is one of my own seed¬ 
lings, of good quality, size and color. 
There are others, but the above are my 
choice. 

At the present time the improved 
natives are the best type of plums to 
grow: Assiniboine, Mammoth, C.K.C., 
Dandy, Olsen, Premium. Cross-bred 
plums, like Pembina, Ojibwa and Cree, 
have not proven fully satisfactory with 
me. The Cree is the hardiest, but the 
fruit is only a medium size and it can¬ 
not be depended on to fruit in every 
year. 

Hybrid plums and cherries, like Opata, 
Sapa, Oka, Tom Thumb, Ruby, Prolific 
and Champa, grow in bush form and are 
particularly adapted to growing on 
prairie farms. While low in stature they 
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produce a heavy crop of fruit in prac¬ 
tically every season. One does not have 
to wait some years before they come 
into bearing, as they fruit on one year 
and older wood. 

Sand cherries vary in size and quality. 
A few have been named and propagated, 
such as Brooks and Mansan, as well as 
selections of my own, Advance and 
Jumbo, not yet introduced. Sand cherry 
seedlings are worth growing for they 
fruit very heavily, and they pollinate 
the other hybrid plums and cherries 
When planting these hybrids I would 
suggest tying the stems close together 
with soft rags or twine in order to train 
them to grow more upright. The tie 
may be left on through the first and 
second growing seasons and then cut 
away. Tying this way keeps the growth 
off the ground, the bush will be more 
compact and the fruit kept cleaner. 

Apples and crabs should be planted 
not closer than 15 by 18 feet apart, as 
they will require that space when they 
are fully grown. Plums may be planted 
in 16 to 18-foot rows, and nine feet apart 
in the row. The smaller hybrid plums 
and cherries may be planted eight feet 
apart in 15-foot rows. Sand cherries may 
be five or six feet apart in the row. 
These distances are for permanent 
planting. Seedlings may be planted 
closer together and left that way till 
they come into bearing. The rows may 
then be thinned out by discarding those 
of little value, or good specimens may 
be transplanted, or used for propagating. 

Some Planting Kinks 

Spring planting is generally most 
successful. The holes into which the trees 
are to be put may best be dug the fall 
* previous. It collects snow and water and 
helps the young trees along. Holes 
should be dug deep enough to accommo¬ 
date the plant and wide enough to take 
them without crowding. Sides should be 
vertical and the bottom flat Keep sub¬ 
soil and top soil separate when digging 
the hole. When filling in place the top 
soil about the roots and the subsoil on 
top. Tramp well. If water is added 
tramping must be done first. The sur¬ 
face need not be filled in level. It is best 
to leave a saucer-like depression to 
catch surface water during the first 
growing season. 

In placing the tree in the hole see that 
the union of the graft is about two or 
three inches below the level of the soil. 
Trees should be cut back at the time 
of planting to about one foot of the 
ground. This will ensure a low headed 
tree which is essential in this climate. 

Plan from the first to protect your 
trees from rabbits. I find that a reason¬ 
ably cheap fence may be put up. with 
posts eight or nine feet apart, stringing 
with poultry netting. Five feet high will 
be sufficient. When putting on this 
poultry netting unroll it along the 
ground alongside the posts. Stretch 
with a 2x4, or better still a plank, the 
heighth of the wire. For every foot of 
height fasten a bridle snap to the plank. 
Tie a rope top and bottom, long enough 
to make a loop in the centre which Is 
fastened to the wire stretcher. 

Staple the starting end of the fence 
to the corner post, then have someone 
lift the wire from the ground and place 
It against the posts. When It is stiff 
enough to lay along the posts then it 
may be tightened by the wire stretcher. 
It is important to staple a four point 
barbed wire along the top, and a little 
bit higher than the poultry netting. 
Then, starting at one end, lift up the 
netting and put the double strand over 
the barbed wire, clinching in place with 
pliers. So built, it will remain tight for 
some time. 

Do not plant raspberry canes in be¬ 
tween your rows of fruit trees. In a year 
or two the suckers will come around the 
trees and become a nuisance. Don’t put 
manure or any roughage around the 
trees. This will harbor mice that will 
eat the bark of your trees under the 
snow, with some danger of killing your 
trees. Clean cultivation is all that is 
necessary to ensure good growth in 
normal years. 
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AGAINST DISEASED 

POTATO CROPS/ 

H ERE is how you can begin this year to increase the yield and 
improve the quality of your potatoes. Plant Canadian Certified 
Seed Potatoes in clean land — on part of your farm where potatoes 
have not been grown before. This will help you cultivate clean, 
vigorous plants, that will withstand most of the serious diseases 
common to potatoes. 

Do you realize that good seed potatoes cannot be selected by appear¬ 
ance alone — because certain diseases cannot be detected by 
examining the seed? Your best assurance of getting good seed is 
to buy Canadian Certified Seed Potatoes. 

Produce potatoes that yield better . . . that are more uniform in 
size, smoother, cleaner, higher in quality than those grown from 
ordinary seed stock . . . and avoid many of the losses that result 
from disease. Grow potatoes that will grade Canada No. 1. 

Canadian Certified Seed Pota- 
LIST OF INSPECTORS- toes are available in all standard 

varieties . . . he sure to select 
the variety most suitable for 
prince edward island your locality! Ask your District 

o/piant pX&. Ch^rouetow^f*!?" Government Inspector, Plant 
nova scotia Protection Division, for full 

District Inspector, Dominion Laboratory information, and list of nearest 
of riant Pathology, Kentvllle, N S distributors. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 

District Inspector, Dominion Laboratory 
of Plant Pathology, Charlottetown. P.E.I. 

NOVA SCOTIA 

District Inspector, Dominion Laboratory 
of Plant Pathology, Kentvllle, N.S. 

NEW BRUNSWICK 

District Inspector, Seed Potato Certifica¬ 
tion, Customs Building, Fredericton, N.B. 

PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 

District Inspector, Dominion Laboratory 
of Plant Pathology, Ste-Anne de la 
Pocatlere, P.Q. 

ONTARIO 

District Inspector, Seed Potato Certifica¬ 
tion, c/o Horticultural Department, 
Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, Ont. 

MANITOBA AND EASTERN 
SASKATCHEWAN 

District Inspector, Seed Potato Certifica¬ 
tion, c/o Dominion Experimental Farm, y 
Indian Head, Sask. / 

WESTERN SASKATCHEWAN I 

AND ALBERTA 

District Inspector, Dominion Laboratory , 
of Plant Pathology. University of Alberta. 
Edmonton, Alta. ^ 

BRITISH COLUMBIA 

District Inspector, Seed Potato Certiflea- > 
tion. Plant Inspection Office. 514 Federal I 
Bldg., Vancouver. B.C. 




Marketing Service 

DOMINION DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE, OTTAWA 

Honourable James G. Gardiner, 
Minister 


f Look for this err* 
? tification tag on the 
bag or container — 
your only way of be¬ 
ing Bure of getting 
Canadian Certified 
Seed Potatoes. Exa¬ 
mine it carefully. 


NEW! UP-TO-DATE! RELIABLE! 


This Mammoth NEW Medical Reference 


THE UNIVERSAL HOME DOCTOR For 

and a Two-year Subscription to Only 

THE COUNTRY GUIDE AND NOR’-WEST FARMER 


$2 


This new, up-to-date medical reference book ef 832 pages containing photographs. Illustrations, 
detailed anatomical drawings, and information on 2,500 subjects was compiled in Harley Street, the 
medical centre of London, and Is thoroughly reliable. Handsomely bound, and printed on beautiful 
Ivory-finish paper, it is an exceptional bargain at this price. Send only |2.00 for your copy of The 
Universal Home Doctor and a two-year subscription to The Country Guide and Nor'-Weet Farmer. 

Address orders to: 

THE COUNTRY GUIDE AND NOR’-WEST FARMER 

WINNIPEG, CANADA 

Note:—Book will be shipped postpaid. Orders accepted only for Canadian addressee west of 
Fort William and Port Arthur. Book will not be sold separately. For full description, see page 29, 
December Iseue, or page 31, January Issue. 
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Maid, 

"OF failures in baking I’m never afraid; 

And the Purity Cook Book is full of the things 
A cook in a palace could set before kings." 



PURITV FLOUR 

Best for all your Baking 


3 NAME PLATE FOR/ 
YOURBUSINE55' 

designed in our studios and used on your letterheads, 1 
statements and advertising, will increase your sales by ( 
keeping vour name before the buying public in a distinc- ' 
tive way. 

On request we will gladly mail you a suitable sketch in one or 
more colors and, if you wish, suggest a slogan that will be a trade / 
puller. V 

Write us now while you think of it. 

Rapid Grip and Batten Limited 

Art, Engraving, Electrotyping, Stereotyping 

290 Vaughan Street, Winnipeg 

Halifax St John Quebac Montreal Torooto London WIndfO* 


PRIZEWINNERS 


CONGRATULATIONS TO: 

The following sent in perfect solutions with the exception of question 22, and win first and second 
prizes, respectively: 

•STAN FOWLER. STAR CITY, SASK. 

MRS. CARL TATROE, R.R. No. 3, SEDGEWICK, ALTA. 

Third, Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Prlz&s go to: 

MISS N. COLES, GAINSBOROUGH. SASK. 

*D. E. SAYER. GRENFELL. SASK. 

•A. E. FAULKNER. R.R. No. 1, LEDUC, ALTA. 

A. J. POTVIN. 612 HASTINGS ST. E.. VANCOUVER, B.C. 

The seventh prize is divided equally between: 

MRS. T. S. SMITH, 400 WALLASEY ST., ST. JAMES, MAN. 

•JAS. DINSMORE. ELVA. MAN. 

PETER GENIK. VENLAW. MAN. 

JAMES YEO. MELITA. MAN. 

S. A. HOLSTEIN, WAUCHOPE, SASK. 

•Double Prize Money. 

CORRECT SOLUTION 

1 False; 2, True; 3, True; 4. False; 5, False (wrestling hold); 6. False (32); 7, True; 8, False (St. 
Helena—1821); 9, True; 10, True; 11, True (by J. Wilkes Booth); 12, False (Italy); 13, False 
(religious organization); 14, True; 15, False; 16, False (human disease); 17, False (a pedlar: 18, True; 
19, False (marine animal) ; 20, True; 21, False (one sphinx at Qlzeh Is world famous); 22, False (1513); 
23, True; 24, True; 25, True; 26, True; 27, False (1670); 28, False; 29. False; 30, False (peahen); 
31, False (cannot fly); 32, False; 33, False (Hopewell, N.B.); 34. False (juice yielded by various trees); 
35, False (same weight); 36. Cheetah; 37, Diamond; 38, John Milton; 39, Mt. Everest; 40. Mecca; 
41, Ralph Connor; 42, Mississippi or Mississippi-Missouri; 43, Six sides; 44. Giraffe; 45, Whale; 
46. Ostrich; 47. A dog; 48, Sturgeon; 49, Neither (in Palestine—Judea and Sumaria ancient divisions non 
existent today); 50, No. 

ANOTHER CONTEST WILL BE FOUND ON PAGE 40. 


The 

Country Boy 

The Jiffy Artist 

Y OU can become a good sign 
painter in jig time with this 
alphabet. No matter what the 
letter or numeral, you merely 
draw a square and then add dashes. In 
fact for any kind and style of word 
layout you merely draw parallel lines, 
straight or curved, divide these into 
square units, then put the dashes in 
the right places. As, for instance, the 
sketch which shows the layout for Eggs 
For Sale. 

The “A” is just the square, two short 
dashes properly placed, and the two 
top corners slightly rounded. “B” has 
the same two dashes plus a third and 
the top and bottom right hand corners 
are rounded. “C” has all four comers 
rounded and a short and long dash 
which form a “T.” “D” has one long 
dash and the right hand comers 
rounded. “E” uses two long dashes. “F” 
is like the “E” except that one more 
dash is drawn at right angles to the 
lower one and the resulting square 
blacked in. “G” is the same as the “C” 
but for one more dash and the lower, 
right hand corner isn’t rounded. And 
so on through the alphabet. And in like 
manner you can make all the numerals. 

An excellent effect results if you do 
your lettering in soft colored pencil 
such as red, then after the lettering is 
finished, rub over the area slightly with 
another soft pencil in blue. For signs 
for the roadway or other large lettering 
you can lay out the work in pencil, 
then use a narrow paint brush. Note 
that with this method the letters are 
all nicely spaced and look well when 
finished. 

Ski-Sailing 

If you have never buckled a pair of 
long limber skis to your boots you have 
_ _ missed the greatest sporting thrill in 

- — -- WM * lle worl 4 

|E MM But skis and ski harness is rather an 

*1 I P* expensive business to indulge in! Oh, no! 

m not for us country lads with a few tools. 

m m m ^M \\V a bit of lumber, a wisp of imagination, 

I 11 I BH \ )■ mid lots of time on our hands. 

IX g I \ \ I We fellows had never seen a real pair 

/ )■ S H S or ski harness, nor a real skier in 

1M action, but we built our own pair, de- 
ised on your letterheads, j jm vised our harness and taught ourselves 

, . I i / /fl by the trial and error, or kill or cure 

I increase your sales oy f i ■ method. Half the fun was building and 

Juying public in a distinc- \ \« rebuilding—learning the tricks in bend- 

V \ ■ bng stiff boards—and making a harness 

Ml that would hold together; the other 

>u a suitable sketch in one or Mi half of the fun was finding out how to 

. , .... , I /■ use our handiwork. 

I a slogan that will be a trade We used all sorts and kinds and sizes 

Nil of wood. But to date, fir, a medium hard 

||M wood, about 3% inches wide, % inch 

MV thick and 6% to 8 feet long, seems to 
Ml be the best. 

■ . / • __ •. j Taper the top of the end you intend 

HTuJTJ I ITniTf^ll bend, back about two feet. Shave it 

down evenly to about a % inch thick 

. ■ at the tip. Now put these ends in a 

r te T* atypin * III wash boiler of water and let them soak 

'' iri.™ 1 .-* 3 i \ \| a day or two. After that boil them 

Toronto Londoa _ Wlixbo. \ vigorously three or four hours. While 

- this is taking place prepare a press (a 

series of pries and levers) where you 

■y |_ "Pifi., n.iocHnnt"_ can P ut the desired curve in your skis 

k ,n r '«y questions and hold them untn dr y. 

/ January Don’t be in too big a hurry to get your 

skis curved up. If the wood is old and 
ONS TO: dry you may have to boil it twice, and 

ion or question 22 , and win (irst and second it is always advisable to leave your ski 

„ wood extra long so you can start all 

ewick, alta. over again if your first operation isn’t 

a success. 

Leave the skis in the press a day at 
alta. least to thoroughly dry, and during this 

ancouver. b.c. time you can be making the harness. 

, st. james, man. First take a flat piece of iron about as 

thick as the lead in your pencil and 
about IV 2 Inches wide. Bend this in a 
“U” shape so it is flat at the bottom to 
M ‘ > " ey - fit the sole of your boot, and at the 

-UTION same time tapered to fit snuggly along 

t hold); 6, False (32); 7, True; 8, False (St. the sides Of your Shoe. The sides Of the 

Wilkes Booth); 12, False (Italy); 13. False “U” Should be about 1% inch PS hioTi 

[human disease); 17, False (a pedlar: 18. True; . . . . , dUUUl 1/0 lncneS nign 

nx at Gizeh la world famous); 22 , False (1513); and slanted inward at the top. Bore a 

70); 28, False; 29. False: 30, False (peahen); rivet hole in each of fhpao eirloc factor. 

J.B.); 34. False (juice yielded by various trees); 1 ““ Iioie m eacn OI Wiese Sides, lasten 

38. John Milton; 39, Mt. Everest; 40, Mecca; a Strap to buckle Over your toe and 

aetinV—Judea*and*Sumarl’a ancient dirialons'iion “Otter to go around your heel. Drill 

holes in the bottom of the “U” and it 
FOUND ON PAGE 40. is ready to screw on to the harness block. 

■ _ This is a piece of wood slightly wider 
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than the ski and a little longer than 
your foot. This in turn is screwed on the 
skis. We placed the harness so the skis 
will balance from the toe strap. 

The next job is the cutting of a 
groove along the bottom of the skis 
from front to back to prevent side 
slippage. If you haven’t the proper cut¬ 
ting tools, you can bum a groove, if you 
are careful, with a red hot iron rod. A 
When this Is completed sandpaper the T 
sliding surface smooth, and your skis 
are ready to break you in. 

They say that skis were made for hills, 
but we, here on the bald-headed prairie 
without a ripple in its surface, have 
added a new wrinkle to the sport. 

We got our start behind the teams and 
rigs at the end of a long rope, and you 
can get plenty of spills and thrills. Then 
becoming more proficient and more 
daring we hitched the ropes behind the 
car, spills and thrills increasing at the 
square of the speed, as we rippled along 
over ditches filled with soft snow. 

Then a blizzard came along and 
drifted in the roads—that seemed an 
end to the thrilling sport, but it was only 
a beginning. Reinforcing an old binder 
canvas with long sticks we made a 
sail 8x4 feet, put a harness on it, hitched 
it to our backs, put on our skis and 
went out into the storm. 

A gust of wind caught the canvas 
sail, we leaned back into the harness, 
the skis cut through the snow sending 
up a spray of snow, and away we went 
—a ride as wild as a western blizzard 
itself. We learned to set our sails and 
tack back and forth across the fields. 
Who said you needed hills to ski? Wait 
until the hill-billy sportsmen hear of 
our prairie pranks and they’ll be de¬ 
serting their slippery slopes and heading 
for the wide open spaces. 

A galloping breeze, a pair of skis, an 
open field and a sail, mix them all up 
and mix them up well, and that is the 
secret to winter’s most thrilling sport 
—ski-sailing.—J. Russell Clarke. 

A Party Stunt 

When we have company, whether the 
group is large or small, whether it is a 
planned party or just a few friends who 
have perchance dropped in, our problem 
is usually, what can we do that is differ¬ 
ent? Here is an idea which will keep 
any number of almost any age occupied 
for a little time. 

Each person is given a paper with the 
information on the left side only of 
that given below and has to write down 
the answers. The correct answers are 
those given on the right below, and will 
be kept secret by you until the answers 
are marked. 

1. Something needed Trunk (ot the body) 

on a journey 

2. Instruments In a Drums (of ears) 

band 

3. Tall tropical trees Palms (of the hands) 

4. Students Pupils (of eyes) 

5. A box Chest 

6. A place of worship Temple 

7. An oar Scull (skull) 

8. The cause of high Waste (waist) 

prices 

9. The end of a book Appendix 

10. Found over rivers Bridge (of nose) 

11. Whips Lashes (of eyes) 

12. A young animal Calf 

13. Weapons Arms 

14. Streaks of ore Veins 

15. Shellfish Mussels (muscles) 

Of course it will be necessary to ex¬ 
plain before starting that all the de¬ 
scriptions are those of parts of the body. 

A time limit should also be set, allowing 
about one minute per question.—R.K.J. 
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St. Patrick Games 

P ERHAPS you will be thinking of 
having a St. Patrick’s party this 
month. Of course you will want 
to have suitable games. 

Do It 

This game will liven up a party that 
is stiff to start. 

Send one of the group from the room 
and the others decide on something for 
her to do. When she comes in the party 
begins to sing, How Green You Are, to 
the tune of Auld Lang Syne. The lone 
player wanders around the room trying 
to guess what she is to do. If she comes 
near the thing she is to do something 
with, the singers lower their voices and 
as she moves away they sing louder. 
This is the clue for the player and a 
person good at taking a hint may 
quickly walk up to a fire and poke it or 
straighten a crooked tie, or whatever 
the crowd are concentrating on her 
doing. 

Horse Racing 

This is a very popular ship board 
game, but it can be used easily for a 
house party. 

You will need a race track, six toy 
animals, each marked with a number on 
its back and a pair of dice. 

You can make a race track with a strip 
of paper, like shelf paper placed on the 
dining-room table or the floor. Divide 
the strip crosswise with parallel lines 
into 20 sections, having each section 
long enough to accommodate the 
animals. 

In the sixth section print, Advance to 
Ten; in the seventh Start Over Again; 
in the twelfth, Advance to 15; and in 
the seventeenth, Back to Ten. 

The animals are lined up at the start¬ 
ing line. The players are divided into 
racers, betters and one jockey and one 
starter. The betters are provided with 
beans and they can bet two beans on 
any horse or horses that they wish. 

The jockey and the starter roll the 
dice. The number on the starter’s dice 
designates which horse moves and the 
jockey’s number tells how many spaces 
he moves. For example, if the starter 
has a two up, and the jockey a six, 
horse number two moves six spaces. The 
rolling continues until one animal 
crosses the finish line, and this must be 
done on the exact throw of the dice. 
If one animal is on 18 he can move on 
a one or two and finishes on a three, 
but he must stay where he is on a 
four or over. 

The owner of the winning horse gets 
half the beans bet. and the betters on 
the horse get the balance divided. The 
player having the largest number of 
beans at the end of the game wins the 
prize.—S.C.I. 


through the assortment of bottles at the 
junk yard, you will be able to find just 
what you want. The wide mouth is 
rather important because if this top 
opening is too small or too far above 
the water level, fresh air will be kept 
from the water and cause it to grow 
stale. 

Wash off the label and clean the con¬ 
tainer well. Make a wire ring con¬ 
siderably larger than the threaded neck 
of the bottle, wrapping the ends tightly. 
Lay this over the neck and with a 
spike, twist ears in the wire on oppo¬ 
site sides. Continue twisting until all 
the slack is removed and the ring is 
pressed firmly under the flange to pre¬ 
vent slipping off. Bend these ears up 
slightly. Then make a wire bail such 
as is found on cans of syrup and hook 
the ends into these ears. 

Saw out a hook from hardwood, such 
as maple, walnut or beech, about four 
inches long and sand it well. Bore a 
hole through it just above centre and 
then give the piece a dip coat of varnish 
or rub in a good stain. Fasten this to 
the window sill or whatever place you 
wish the “pond” to be. Get a short 
length of brass chain from the dime 
store. Spread a link and make a loop 
large enough to fit over the wood hook, 
hooking the link into another one far¬ 
ther down the chain. Run the lower 
end of chain through the wire bail, bring 
up and hook this end into the same link 
that forms the top loop and press the 
links tight again. 

Put in about 1% quarts of water in 
a two-quart container and IV 2 pints 
in a quart container. Place some small 
shells or stones in the bottom for color— 
colored marbles are also mighty attrac¬ 
tive in water—then put in the fish. Ivy 
plants may be removed from their pots, 
the earth washed out and the roots 
sunk into the water. A small hyacinth 
can be floated on top of the water. 
These plants grow fast though and if 
you use one, you will need to remove 
the oldest leaves about every two weeks. 
Any other water plant life such as moss 
can be equally well used. 

With this arrangement, an unusual 
thing takes place. The fish fertilize the 
plants and the plants keep the water 
aerated and fresh for the fish. Feed 
them sparingly about once every two 
days, and about once a month, or 
oftener in warm weather, change the 
water. 

While this “pond” is large enough for 
two small gold fish, several tropical fish 
can be kept there in good health. Even 
during the hot months the fish will 
thrive and grow. Of course one of the 
chief points of charm of this unusual 
room addition is the fact that the pond 
is hanging and so good visibility permits 
you to see what’s going on at all times. 
Another excellent place for this pond 
is beside a kitchen window and mother 
will enjoy your handiwork. You may 
use a container of colored glass if you 
wish, but any color, if too dark, will 
somewhat dull the sparkling effect.— 
Dale Van Horn. 


1 V O O adds another chapter of 
achievement to the story of the Sun Life of Canada 
. . . a long and outstanding record of progress in the 
service of Life Assurance. 

With over One Million policy¬ 
holders co-operating as partners, the Sun Life of 
Canada — a great international institution — ensures 
economic welfare for men, women and children in 
many countries. 

Benefits Paid During 1938 . $ 83,400,004 

Since Organization . 1,205,707,349 

Assets December 31, 1938 . 875,894,272 

Liabilities (including capital $2,000,000) 847,776,064 

Surplus and Contingency Reserve . 28,118,208 

New Assurances during 1938 . 193,134,981 

Total Assurances in Force. 2,905,380,286 

The organization of the Sun Life of Canada encircles the 
globe. Its representatives are trained and experienced advisors 
ready to give counsel and guidance, without obligation, on 
all standard plans of Life Assurance. 


Branch Office at Winnipeg, Man. 


J. E. YARNELL, C.L.U 
BERT H. COLE, C.L.U. 


Manager 
Asst. Manager 


The Annual Report will be mailed to all policyholders. 
Others may obtain a copy upon request. 


FIRST POLICY ISSUED IB 7 I 


ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 

HEAD OFFICE MONTREAL 


MODERN, EXPERIENCED BANKING SERVICE . . The Outcome 
of 121 Years’ Successful Operation 


A Hanging Pond for your Room 

You can make this hanging pond or 
aquarium for your room and enjoy it 
immensely this spring. Stocked with two 
small gold fish, a hyacinth and two or 
three small ivy plants, it will give you 
hours of enjoyment. Particularly if it 
is hung by the window, light will shine 
through and show up the interior 
unusually well. 

Two small gold fish, the kind you can 
get at the dime store for five cents 
each, will be about the right size. 
Actually they will have more room in 
proportion to their size than a couple 
of canaries in a cage. The roots from 
the plants afford them shelter and 
seclusion and in no time at all they 
will start swimming rapidly about the 
moment you tap on the glass at feeding 
time. Sometimes, too, if the sun is per¬ 
mitted to shine through the glass, huge 
shadows of the fish will be thrown on 
the wall, four or five feet long as though 
you were seeing them through a huge 
microscope. But I’m getting ahead of 
the story. 

For the container, you have several 
choices. An ordinary quart milk bottle 
will do, but a two-quart pickle jar of 
the wide mouth variety will be much 
better. A little decoration in the glass 
won’t matter, too much will prevent 
getting a clear view of the interior at 
all times. By either scouting along the 
shelves of your grocery store or looking 


1 HE BANK OF MONTREAL will be glad to dis¬ 
cuss with you at any time the borrowing of funds 
for personal or business purposes. 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


ESTABLISHED 1817 

‘A PERSONAL CHEQUING ACCOUNT FOR YOU”-Ai for booklet 


Advertising Index 

Turn to page 70 for a handy index of all advertisements- 
samples, free advice, etc.—that appear in this issue. 


Hanging Fish Pond. I 
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CLIPPED 

HORSES® 


4arch Days in the Worksho 

Gadgets, simple and complex, that can be made there 


Be Sure Your 
Grain Drill Is 

a JOHN DEERE- 
VAN BRUNT * 


Bull Wheels Make Land Rollers 

This land roller has two unique fea¬ 
tures. It is built up of six old binder bull 
wheels with the lugs removed. All are 


Preparing a Brace 

After a lengthy tough service, the 
head on my bit R1VET 

brace became head __shoulders 

tight and would V 4 ' l ~X 

not turn freely. 

I unscrewed the 
hardwood head 
and found the 
shoulders worn 
out. To repair 
this I threaded part of the brace rod 
and screwed a nut on, assembled the 
rest of the parts back and the brace 
worked well again as the pressure is 
now on the nut.—T. T. Drewniak. 
Tolstoi. Man. 


After winter dleness horses are soft and 
if ‘ not clipped they sweat their strength 
away. At night after a hard day’s work 
the heavy mass of sweat-soaked long hair 
becomes icy cold—prevents rest, causes 
sickness. Sick horses slow up spring work. 
Clipped horses sweat les9 and dry quickly, 
rest well, feel peppy so they , , 

do a full day’s work every 

IT PAYS TO CUP HORSES 


THREADS 


mounted on a single pipe shaft. More¬ 
over, four of the wheels have been filled 
with concrete for the necessary weight. 
If desired, all six wheels can be thus 
filled, or only three or two. This makes 
the roller really adjustable as to weight 
and the width of ground covered can 
also be varied by adding or removing 
one or more wheels. 

The frame is of 4x4 timbers with strap 
iron braces.—Dale Van Horn. 


Also 

clips 

cows, 

dogs, 

etc. 


Handy Log Holder 

Here is a handy log holder to hold 
logs and poles 

-— ' A N securely while 

“ ... ■ "? J blocks can b e 

r " " ’i as T ' j A 6 . 11 ” sawed off with¬ 
out danger of 
pinching. It is 
handier for two 
men. as one can 
lift the log: while the other slips the 
holder back several feet. A weight laid 
across the other end of a short log will 
keep it from twisting. If desired, short 
sharpened nails can be driven into the 
holding jaws.—I W.D 


Clipped 
horses 
groomed 
in half 
tins time. 


Hand Power No. 1 STEWART 

clipping machine. Strong, simple, ball¬ 
bearing, easy running. Stays sharp. 
Price only $15.00. 

STEWART Electric 
CLIPMASTEIR^^iQ 


3/m\ 

iVAGe-Y Tine 


Another Door Catch 

Seeing a door catch described in your 
Fall Work in the Workshop, I am en¬ 
closing a sketch of one I have used for 
quite a few years. It has an advantage 
over some door catches because it is 
used half way up the door and never 
becomes clogged with snow or ice. A 
bit of light spring, a short piece of strap 
iron and two quarter-inch bolts are 
all that are necessary to make it. The 


T HE, name John Deere- 

Van Brunt on a grain drill 
spells the utmost in grain drill 
value—great strength—long life 
—low upkeep—bigger yields— 
more bushels per acre at low¬ 
est cost per bushel. A size for 
every farm; a type for all seed¬ 
ing requirements; special equip¬ 
ment and attachments for all 
conditions. Tractor- or horse- 
hitch. For over 7 5 years, 
“John Deere-Van Brunt Drills 
have made their way by the 
way they are made.” See your 
John Deere dealer. Mail in the 
coupon today. 

John Deere Plow Co., Dept. V-4 
Winnipeg, Calgary or Regina 

Please send me Free Folder on grain 
drills. 


Separator Stand 

Here is another use „ 

for discarded part? 
of an old car. A WJ 

model T Ford rear ^~101 

housing was taken Slugfe© 

apart and the axle 
and bearings re- WjETJ, 

moved. One half of it ifllH \ r —, 

was stood on end w 

with centre end down % 
and bolted down ^ 

firmly. After remov- ™ 2 < 8 «ir 

ing the brake band 
and spring hanger, a K *“' 0 

piece of plank 2x8x12 
was bolted on top of 
this stand. Then it 
was ready to hold a Jr 
small separator that Tig 

is made without a v -o— 

stand. I have used this stand for some 
time.—Ronald H. Ealey, Snowden, Sask. 


Tllustra- W 

tion 
shows 

complete Oy 

machine NOW $0475 

-motor ONLY * I 

in handle. Fan-cooled, ball-bearing. Tested 
to 2500 volts. No ground-wire. Fastest, 
easiest-to-use clipper ever made. 110 volts 
AC or DC. Other voltages $5.00 additional. 
At your dealer’s or write Flexible Shaft Co. 
Limited, 321 Weston Rd. So., Toronto, Ont. 


SPRING 


DOOR 


WALL 


door is caught automatically when 
the door is pushed open wide and a 
slight pull back on the strap iron 
releases it. The catch will last as long 
as the building.—John R. Anderson, 
Rocanville, Sask. 


VEGETABLE 

SPAGHETTI 

The _ 

Vegetable^^^ 

Sensation 


Gutting a bolt 

Sometimes you may want to shorten 
a bolt by cutting off some of the 
threaded end. Before doing so always 
screw on the nut. Then after the 
cut has been made screw off the nut. It 
will act like a die and even up the 
broken thread at the end of the bolt. 


Name 


Town 


Cement Mixer 

This home-made cement mixer is 
made from old binder gearing and 
shafting and a discarded gasoline drum. 
The main frame is made from 4x6’s 
and is made to go on a wagon with 


More Hitches Wanted 

W.B.A. wants to know if a hitch can 
be made to pull a three-furrow horse 
plow, and behind that a two-furrow 
horse plow after a tractor. W.B. would 
like instructions for making netting 
which, he says, can be used for many 
purposes, such as fishing, tennis courts, 
covers for berry bushes and small fruit 
trees to keep birds away. W.E.H. wants 
to see a diagram of a seven-horse 
hitch for a 12-ineh, three-furrow plow. 


For Vigorous Young 


A smooth, creamy-white vegetable, which grows like 
squash and measures about eight inches. 

Pick the fruit when mature, cooking it whole in boil¬ 
ing water for 20 minutes, then cut as shown in picture, 
when you will And a quantity of delicious and 
spaghetti-like food, which may be seasoned to taste or 
prepared in other ways. Be sure to plant this excellent 
new vegetable and order now. Pkt. 10c, 3 pkts. 25c. 
postage 3c. 

SPECIAL OFFER—Ten fine vegetable novelties, In¬ 
cluding above, all equally Interesting and valuable 
(value $1.25) only 65c, postpaid. 

FREE — BIG 1939 SEED & NURSERY BOOK 

Dominion Seed House, Georgetown, Ont. 


DECAUSE of the ex- 
cessive drain on the 
secretions from the 
thyroid (Iodine) gland 
during the gestation 
period, be sure to feed 
Iodine. It stimulates 
the assimilation o f 
minerals required to 
build strong, healthy young. Iodine 
also makes the flesh-building pro¬ 
teins more digestible for body main¬ 
tenance of the mother, and provides 
highly nutritive milk for her young. 

Many dealers sell Approved Iodized 
Feeds, minerals and concentrates. 
They know from their customers the 
importance of Iodized rations. Go to 
your dealer. He will tell you how 
Iodized rations contribute greatly to 
strong, vigorous young. If he doesn’t 
know about Iodine tell him to write 
for reasons why he should sell 
Iodized feeds 

For FREE Booklet 

Address Dept. GF., 
Iodine Educational 
Bureau, 710 Con¬ 
federation Building, 
Montreal. 


Iodized 


Rations 


Tarring a Roof 

For tarring a roof 
^ CLA “ t ’ sot which was so small 

r that I did not feel 
justified in buying a 
regular brush. I made 
one which answered 
the purpose just as 
well. It consists of an 
old paint brush, a gar¬ 
den hoe and a small C-clamp. The latter 
holds the brush securely to the hoe. 
This improvisation was assembled in a 
few minutes.—No name. 


'Q/' - Hcyrr MlrH’ Concrete Mitrr- 

the mixer projecting behind the rear 
axle. The hand lever raises and lowers 
the outer end of the drum for dumping 
and this makes it necessary to have 
a knuckle joint on the drive shaft, which 
works like a hinge. The belt pulley is 
put on the end of a pitman drive shaft 
and the dru:-.i on a binder cross shaft. 
The lever is weighted to balance the 
drum. This mixer has been in actual 
service and has given good satisfaction 
—W.I.D 


Self Closing Gate 
A farm gate that 
is self closing is 
made like an ordin- — J 't 

ary gate except that II. II 

the top bar is four |ji // —j 
inches shorter than ■ 

the bottom one. J v / 

Also the u p p e r 4 1C — • • • 
hinge pin is longer 
than the lower one by the same amount. 
When the gate is swung open the latch 
end will be elevated so that it will swing 
shut of its own weight no matter how 
much or how little it is opened.— 
Bernard Schick, Carmel, Sask. 
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The best Entertainment— 
the latest News and most 
interesting Sports Events 
every day. 
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Illustrated—Chevrolet $4 to 1-ton Stake. This type 
of body available for all Chevrolet truck capacities. 


CHOOSE A 


CHEVROLET i/ 2 -TON PICK- 
UP EXPRESS ... a wonder¬ 
fully handy and economical 
truck for every farmer. Also in 
•% to I-ton capacity with 8-ft. 
body. Priced away down in 
the very lowest price field — 
with extra quality throughout. 


T HE truck for bigger loads and smaller bills . .. the truck that 
saves you money on purchase price, gas and oil and upkeep 
... is Chevrolet! With a complete line of models ranging over six 
fields, from J /2 to 2 ! /2 tons, Chevrolet and Maple Leaf Trucks 
offer a selection that includes exactly the right truck for your 
farm hauling job. And no matter which you choose, every 
Chevrolet Truck gives you the high-torque, low-cost perform¬ 
ance of Chevrolet’s famous Valve-in-Head Six-Cylinder 
SPECIAL TRUCK ENGINE . . . dependable and powerful 
Hydraulic Truck Brakes . . . sturdier all-steel V-type Cab . . . 
and a Chevrolet-built truck body that stands the gaff of country 
running. Let your Chevrolet dealer demonstrate the truck that 
fits your job . . . compare Chevrolet on performance, operating 
cost and delivered price. You’ll decide that to haul more 
— to have lower costs — and to save money on price — 
CHEVROLET’S THE TRUCK! Low monthly 
if f j payments on the General Motors Instalment Plan. 


CHEVROLET I'/j-TON 
STAKE BODY MODELS are 
the farmer's first-choice trucks 
for tough hauling jobs. 133" 
and 1581/2" wheelbases . . . 
various stake body types 
available. Also, new 2 and 
2'A-to n chassis for extra¬ 
heavy-duty hauling. 


CHEVROLET PANEL BODY 
TRUCKS combine rugged 
truck utility with passenger- 
car style. Ideal for the farmer 
who sells eggs, butter and 
produce to customers in 
town. Spacious interiors. 
!/ 2 -ton and % to I-ton capa¬ 
cities. 


Cab-Over-Engine Models avail¬ 
able in 2-ton capacity on 3 wheel¬ 
base lengths. 


THE KEY TO LOWER TON-MILE COSTS! 
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semblance of a dolphin. Headlamps are 
larger and are set in the valleys between 
fender crowns and hood. The wheel 
spokes have been reduced from eight to 
four in number. 

Mounted on the steering column, the 
handle of the vacuum-assist shift, which 
is optional on all models, can be man¬ 
ipulated effortlessly without removing 
either hand entirely from the steering 
wheel. An innovation is a “ride stabil¬ 
izer” which prevents side sway on 
corners. The new double-action hydrau¬ 
lic shock absorbers of the end-to-end 
discharge type are another major factor 
embodied in the De Luxe. 

Featured in the Master 85 is the “pul- 
man ride.” Remarkable smoothness is 
achieved by the use of longer, lower rate 
front springs that are shackled at the 
front; aeroplane type shock absorbers 
mounted at the front and double-acting 
parallel type shock absorbers at the rear. 

The 85-horsepower engine carries im¬ 
provements in the ignition and oiling 
systems, the carburetor, the intake mani¬ 
fold thermostatic control, the harmonic 
balancer which is now floated on rubber, 
and the cooling system. 

The Master De Luxe series comes in 
four body styles — the five-passenger 
coach with -trunk; the two-passenger 
business coupe, and the five-passenger 
sedan with trunk. In the Master 85 
series there are five styles—the five- 
passenger coach with and without trunk; 
the two-passenger business coupe; the 
five-passenger sedan with trunk; and 
the seven-passenger sedan with trunk. 

Pontiac 

M ANY advances in practically all 
phases of construction have been 
made in the 1939 Pontiac which has been 
introduced in two lines—the “Arrow" 
and the “Chieftain.” These advances 
include new body styling, a different 
springing system, redesigned steering, 
remote control gear shift, quieter valve 
action, and a new water pump, car- 
buretion and oil distributor. 

Looking at the new Pontiac from the 
exterior one sees a gleaming new grille 
dominating the front end and extending 
to the headlamps at either side Hood 


Chevrolet 


C HEVROLET is offered to the Cana¬ 
dian motoring public for 1939 in two 
lines — the Master De Luxe and the 
Master 85 series, both entirely new in 
styling. Though such last year’s features 
as the tip-toe clutch, synchro-mesh 
transmission, torque-tube drive, and the 
all-steel turret top bodies continue to be 
featured, other notable contributions 
this year are the advanced knee action, 
the “pulman ride,” the vacuum gear¬ 
shift, the “safety eye,” and a complete 
redesigning of the exterior. 

The new models appear longer and 
lower, due to a new treatment. The 
artistic grille is composed of 35 chrome- 
plated horizontal bars top¬ 
ped by the new Chevrolet 
emblem — a streamlined 


PHILIP A. 
NOVIKOFF 


General Motors and Chrysler Corpora¬ 
tion have brought out the “safety eye,” 
an innovation that causes the light on 
the speedometer indicator needle to 
change from green to amber when the 
car attains a speed of 30 miles an hour— 
the average speed in towns and cities— 
and from amber to red when the speed 
is over 50 miles an hour. Thus, the same 
colors the driver is accustomed to when 
obeying traffic lights now automatically 
flash inside the car whenever he drives 
outside the safety speed range. 

Other safety improvements are: wider 
windshields that give the driver a 
greater range of vision; heavy bumpers; 
lower pressure tires; wider front seats 
that offer ample elbow room when driv¬ 
ing; individual spring suspension which 
keeps the car at an even level when 
speeding over bumpy roads, and other 
adaptations which are mentioned in the 
forthcoming description of the various 
types of cars. 

Though an increase in body stream¬ 
lining is evidenced, there are no radical 
changes this year. Overall lengths have 
been generally increased by the elimina¬ 
tion of the bumpy looking luggage com¬ 
partment at the rear, which has been 
built flush into the smooth curving rear 
end. Headlights in the majority of the 
models are now sunk into the fenders, 
giving additional distance between the 
beams—a safety factor that will con¬ 
tribute much towards side-swiping 
during night driving. 

Two new cars are included in the 1939 
crop: the Mercury 8 built by the Ford 
Motor Company; and the Overland, a 
reincarnation of an old make in a new 
cloak by the Willys-Overland people. 
Ford’s experiment in making a medium 
priced car to look like his high brow 
Lincoln-Zephyr, will be watched with 
keen interest by western Canadian 
motorists. After stepping into the shoes 
of the Essex a few years back, the Terra- 
plane has also gone with the wind into 
oblivion, leaving only the name of Hud¬ 
son on the Hudson Motors’ list. Nothing 
has yet come out in motor circles 
whether or not a new name will be 
featured among Hudson debutantes in 
1940. 

A summary of the various popular 
models is listed below: 


H IGH up in the gallery of the 
automotive building, dazzling 
women paraded up and down 
carpeted runways, displaying 
graceful evening gowns, chic street 
clothes, the latest in skiing outfits. 
But their allure was somewhat over¬ 
shadowed by the hundreds of models on 
the main floor below—models of long, 
gleaming, streamlined automobiles that 
made up the 1939 National Motor Show 
at Toronto 

There were cars of every description, 
from the diminutive Baby Austins to 
the aristocratic Packards — all vying 
with each other to catch the fancy of 
prospective buyers—the merchant, the 
salaried man, the farmer. For these are 
the backbone of a business which has 
almost reached the top rung of the 
world’s industrial ladder. 

Manufacturers this year, however, are 
not extolling the beauty of their prod¬ 
ucts as much as their safety features. 
For statistics have shown in blood red 
letters that motor accidents cause 40,000 
deaths and 1,050,000 injuries annually 
in Canada and the United States—a toll 


The spacious trunk of a Studebaker President. 


that has caused the car makers to 
launch the greatest safety crusade in the 
history of the automotive industry. 

Hydraulic brakes with larger braking 
surface are emphasized in most 1939 
models. An automatic beam indicator— 
a small gadget on the instrument panel 
which warns the driver when his head¬ 
lights are glaring in the eyes of the pilot 
of an oncoming car —Is a new presenta¬ 
tion of one line of machines. Both 


Left to right — 
Ford V8 One-ton 
truck; Chevrolet 
Maple Leaf 2]^- 
ton stake body 
truck; General 
Motors 2-t on 
C onoen tional 
truck . 


De Luxe Ford V8. 
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The exterior of both models is newly 
streamlined. The De Luxe has a deep 
hood with long line unbroken by louvres; 
low radiator grille in bright metal; and 
widely spaced headlamps set into the 
fenders. The Standard V8 has a full 
grille and unobtrusive louvres at the 
rear of the hood sides. Headlamps in 
this model are also recessed in the 
fenders. Both are powered by an 85- 
horsepower V8 motor. 

Mercury 

B OTH in size and price range, the 
Mercury 8 takes its place between 
the De Luxe Ford and the Lincoln- 
Zephyr. It is a big car and a powerful 
one, powered by a V-type 95-horse¬ 
power engine. The wheelbase is 116 
inches and the overall length slightly 
exceeding 16 feet. 

The body types include the town 
sedan, sedan coach, sedan coupe, and a 
sport convertible coupe. The running 
boards are narrow and the space thus 
gained is utilized inside the body, which 
is the widest at the seat level. The tilt 
of the panel permits the instruments to 
be read easily. The transmission of the 
Mercury is of blocker type, preventing 
gear clashing in changing between 
second and high speeds. 

From remarks heard at the National 
Motor show, the Mercury is probably 


ford 

I NTRODUCED last year, the 1939 De 
Luxe and the Standard of the Ford 
V8 line stand shoulder to shoulder 
with other low priced cars in regard to 
beauty, safety, and riding comfort Both 
are equipped with hydraulic brakes. 
Pedal action is exceptionally easy, and 
the brake shoes work in 12-inch drums 
with a total of 162 square inches of 
brake lining for quick stopping. 

By minor changes in design and by 
use of newly developed insulating 
materials, engine and road noises are 
effectively kept out of the car The park- 


Left to right—Plymouth TWo- 
door Sedan; Dodge Two-door 
Sedan; New Mercury Eight 
Town Sedan. In circle: Pontiac 
“Arrow” Coach. 


surface, makes for better visibility from 
the driver’s seat, and promotes cooling 
efficiency. 

All models have the new steering 
column gearshift as standard equipment. 
Further devices for the driver’s comfort 
and convenience include a slightly con- 
vexed panel, unusually legible instru¬ 
ment dials, a pop-out cigar lighter, and 
an under-cowl emergency brake. The 
electric direction indicator on the rear 
of the car and operated from the gear 
shift handle, shows when the driver Is 
going to make a turn. A vacuum con¬ 
trolled starting switch enables the 
throttle pedal to be used as a starter. 

The major motor advances are the 
new fuel conditioner and carburetor, im¬ 
proved choke, air cleaner and manifold, 
“life long” sealed water pump bearings, 
and a new engine mounting. 

This year’s Buick line consists of four 
eight-cylinder chassis models—series 44 
Special on a 120-inch wheelbase. Series 
46 Century with a wheelbase of 126 
inches; series 48 Roadmaster on a 133- 
inch wheelbase; and series 49 Limited, 
with a wheelbase of 140 inches. Each 
series is offered in several body styles. 

Oldsmobile 

A PREVIEW of the new models of 
Oldsmobile “eights” and "sixes” re¬ 
vealed many interesting engineering and 
style features which have been designed 
to maintain the tradition for perform¬ 
ance and beauty of the car that has one 
of the longest records in the automotive 
field. As in the Pontiac, the rhythmic 
“ride” is acclaimed as the outstanding 
achievement for 1939 Oldsmobile, and 
embodies practically the same principles 
of springing, shock absorbing, and 
stabilizing as used in the Pontiac. 

The wheelbase of the Oldsmobile Six 
is 115 inches, the engine developing 95 
horsepower. Body models offered are the 
coach with trunk, sedan with trunk, and 
the club coupe with opera seats. The 
Oldsmobile Eight has a 120-inch wheel¬ 
base and an engine of 110 horsepower. 
In this series there is the same choice 
of body types as in the Six. 


grilles with horizontal bars replace the 
louvres on the sides of the hood, and the 
peak is adorned with a combination 
radiator ornament and hood-latch—the 
well known Pontiac Indian. Headlamps 
are of the long tear-drop style and are 
blended into the fenders. 

Relocating of the steering gear fur¬ 
ther forward on the “Arrow” and the 
use of the dual centre control steering 
with ball bearing mounting on the 
“Chieftain,” for a basis of the Pontiac 
steering setup. It is reported that the 
result is easier and surer handling, 
simpler parking, and a decrease in 
driving fatigue. 

Quieter and more efficient perform¬ 
ance to the valve-in-head six-cylinder 
engine of both series is said to result 
from the reshaping of the bottom ends 
of the tappets and extensive reform of 
the entire valve mechanism and the 
introduction of a new system of oil 
lubrication in that area 

In the controlled no-draft ventilation, 
improvements consist of an operating 
handle which serves as a lock when the 
venipane is closed, and a new dripshield 
attached to the venipane frame which 
excludes rain or snow when the aperture 
is opened during inclement weather. 

The “Arrow” is offered in five-pas¬ 
senger coach with trunk, five-passenger 
sedan with trunk, two-passenger busi¬ 
ness coupe, and the sedan special deliv¬ 
ery. The “Chieftain” comes in five- 
passenger coach with trunk and the four- 
passenger sport coupe with opera seats. 

Buick 

L ONGER and lower in appearance, 
with racier lines, the new Buick 
strikes a new note in automotive styling. 
The external design has been achieved 
by embodying “catwalk cooling,” a Euro¬ 
pean racing car development by which 
grilles are set in attractive contour in 
the “catwalk” section of the front end. 
This lowers the entire cooling intake 


From top down: Chevrolet Master De Luxe Sedan; Hudson Custom Touring Sedan 
International Model D-30 1 \i-ton truck. 


lng brake lever which actuates the brake 
shoes on the rear wheels is under the 
panel on the left. Driver seats are 
adjustable in all body types. 

Body designs in the De Luxe line are 
the Fordor and Tudor sedans, the coupe, 
convertible sedan, and convertible coupe. 
The standard V8 comes in Fordor and 
Tudor sedans, and coupe styles. Com¬ 
modious luggage compartments are 
standard equipment In all Ford cars. 


the most talked-of car of 1939. Whether 
or not it will be a permanent fixture in 
the Ford Motor Company series depends 
much upon the performance it gives 
Canadian new-car owners this year. 

Chrysler 

I NCREASED horsepower, an entirely 
new transmission, a handy-control 
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Two More Reasons 
Why It Costs Less 
to Farm With CASE 


Case duckfoot field tillers are famous 
for their direct-action power lift that 
raises to full height regardless of 
depth setting, and saves trouble with 
trash on the turns. Handy screw ad¬ 
justment gives exact adjustment of 
depth. Staggered standards leave lots 
of trash clearance. Great variety of 
sweeps and shovels to suit every 
Canadian condition. Can be changed 
to spring-tooth tiller by switching 
gangs. Wheels are Case suspension 
type. 

Don’t Be Satisfied with 
Ordinary FarmMachines 
See for Yourself How 
Much More You Get 
in a CASE 


Case seeder plows come the closest to 
precision planting thus far possible by 
this time-saving method. Some of the 
same features used in Case Seedmeter 
drills give the most uniform feed of any 
machine made. Built on Case WP plow 
with screw adjustment of both disk angle 
and depth, it brings better control of 
depth and covering. Heavy-duty power 
lift in oil bath raises higher than any 
other plow of this type. 


□ 3-4 Plow "l" Tractor 

□ 2-3 Plow "C” Tractor 

□ Duckfoot Field Tillers 

□ Seeder Plows 

□ Seedmeter Drills 

□ Wide-cut Disk Harrows 
P Wheatland Plows 


E T THE WHOLE ST O 

See secrets of proved tractor economy in ‘‘The 
in the Case." For free copy, also folders on other machines, 
those that interest you; mail to J. I. CASE CO., Dept. C-104. 
Kary, Edmonton. Regina, Saskatoon, Toronto, or Winnipeg, 

Name __ 


Address.. 


Facts 


mark 


, Cal 


I to performance, safety, comfort, hand¬ 
ling ease, and roadability, feature the 
Chrysler line for 1939. Chrysler again 
offers three lines: the Royal, the Im¬ 
perial, and the Custom Imperial, with 
a total of 13 body styles. 

Horsepower of the Royal has been 
raised to 100 by means of an increased 
compression ratio from 6.2 to 6.5, and 
an improvement in manifolding and 
carburetion. An entirely new eight-cyl¬ 
inder engine of 130 horsepower is used 
in all Imperial types. 

One of the most important advances 
in the 1939 line is the introduction of an 
improved type of transmission, known 
as the dual-power overdrive trans¬ 
mission. In general principle this trans¬ 
mission is similar to the overdrive 
previously used in Chrysler cars, but 
differs in that it cuts in at speeds of 
from 23 to 28 miles an hour, instead 
of 40. 

In appearance the new Chryslers are 
a new development of the well known 
Airflow principle. For about half the 
depth of the front end the rounded nose 
of the radiator shell is set off by hori¬ 
zontal vents protected by chrome bars. 
Fenders have been newly designed with 
a sweeping flow of line. Headlamps are 
built into the fenders and conform to 
their front end contours. The trunk has 
entirely disappeared from all models in 
favor of a concealed luggage compart¬ 
ment. Tail lamps are streamlined to fit 
;nto the rear fenders. 

The safety signal speedometer (safety 
eye) is a much stressed feature by the 
Chrysler people. 


Dodse 

T HE 1939 Dodge has the appearance of 
a car in the high priced field. Never¬ 
theless, it is still among the lower 
priced makes and has much to offer to 
new-car buyers. The headlamps are 
now built into the forward sweep of the 
front fenders. The larger hood for 1939 
remains the same type as before, with 
top panels only hinged for service, water 
and oil. 

The steering column jacket this year 
has a flare at the top which curves out 
to the base of the steering wheel. Out 
of this comes the new gear-shift lever 
that is standard equipment on all De 
Luxe models. It is specially designed so 
that by means of control linkage in the 
steering column, the shifting lever 
travels in the same arc as the rim of the 
steering wheel. 

The rigid X-frame, said to be 25 per 
cent more rigid than last year, has new 
side rails six inches deep with 1 Ms-inch 
flanges. The centre X-member is ten 
inches deep. The engine is now cradled 
by a heavier front cross member and a 
shorter, stronger support at the rear. 
Individual front wheel springing has 
been developed by the use of helical coils 
made of a single rod of steel nearly 11 
feet in length. 

The L-head 86-horsepower engine 
has new piston rings (the two top com¬ 
pression rings) with an ingenious sur¬ 
face coating about one-twelfth the 
thickness of a human hair that contains 
an emergency supply of about ten drops 
of oil as part of its chemical substance. 
With this coating, the rings seat them¬ 
selves in a new cylinder block twice as 
fast. Estimates claim 10,000 to 15,000 
more miles of peak efficiency from one 
set of rings and greatly reduced cylinder 
bore wear, tighter compression, and 
more sparking performance. 

The Dodge De Luxe comes in three 
body styles — the four-door touring 
sedan, the two-door touring sedan, and 
the coupe. The Standard Dodge-Six is 
offered in similar styles. 

Plymouth 

P LYMOUTH'S new design attains un¬ 
usual beauty and richness, showing 
graceful balance and proportion at first 
glance as well as more massive size. A 
larger, more powerful looking hood now 
presents a sweep of painted surface that 
goes ten inches farther forward as it 
curves down to this year’s lower grille. 
A “V” type windshield adds 6V4 inches 
, to the body length above the centre. 
Overall length is now 182 inches, ex¬ 
cluding bumpers, and the wheelbase is 
| 114 inches—two inches longer than last 
year. 

Safety styling follows the same basic 
\ principles introduced in previous models. 
All inside door handles and window 


controls curve safely back out of the 
way. The back of the front seat is thickly 
padded and rolled at the top for benefit 
of children or rear seat passengers. For 
safety operation of clutch and brake 
pedals there is a special toe recess in 
the dash. It has of course the safety 
signal speedometer and the steering post 
gear shift lever, paramount features on 
all cars made this year by Chrysler 
Corporation. 

The complete Plymouth line for 1939 
includes six Custom, eight De Luxe, and 
five Standard body types, all on 114-inch 
wheelbase and powered with the same 
82-horsepower engine of the “L” head 
design. 




Overland 

A FTER being on the shelf for a num¬ 
ber of years, the Overland is again 
on the market—a 1939 addition to the 
Willys line of cars. But it is so dressed 
up in modern designing and mechanical 
construction that only the name remains 
of the old model. Highly developed 
hydraulic brakes of interior-expanding 
two-shoe type are a prominent safety > 
feature. The mechanical emergency 
brake is located under the instrument 
panel at the left of the driver, which 
offers more leg room for front seat pas¬ 
sengers. The front seat has a full 50 
inches of seating width. 

Notable developments in the design 
of the 61-horsepower motor include the 
use of light-weight aluminum tin-plated 
pistons; a new type silent cam shaft; 
close fitting valve parts with a high 
valve spring tension and valve spring 
dampener. The rear axle is a semi-float¬ 
ing type and ample road clearance is 
afforded by both front and rear axles. 

The Overland comes in Standard 
coach, De Luxe, and coupe models. 


Nash 

P RESENTING an entirely new motif, 
four series of cars, 22 models in all, 
are announced this year by Nash Motors. 
All have been completely redesigned 
from bumper to bumper, and in style 
follow a new conception of modern 
streamlining. The new body and hood 
lines and the slenderizing treatment of 
the front end give them a longer, wider, 
and racier appearance. 

One of the foremost new features is 
the “weather eye” conditioned air sys¬ 
tem for winter driving—an advance¬ 
ment of the car comfort system adopted 
by Nash in 1938. The “weather eye” is a 
small dial below the instrument panel 
by which you can virtually “tune in” 
the level of comfort desired in the car 
—from cool to hot. 

Another important advancement is 
the “hurricane power” power plant of 
the Nash-LaFayette, or the low-price 
series of cars. The new 99-horsepower 
engine, though increased in power, 
promises to offer ten per cent increase of 
operating economy over last year’s model. 
A remote control gear shift located on 
the steering column is optional on all 
series of cars. 


Hudson 


W ITH the elimination of the Terra- 
plane, all Hudson Motor products 
now carry the same name—Hudson. The 
lowest priced One-Twelve, 112-inch 
wheelbase, develops 86 horsepower; the 
new Hudson-Six on 118-inch wheelbase, 
96 horsepower. The Country Club series 
has six and eight-cylinder motors, 
developing 101 and 122 horsepower 
respectively. Except for the special 
custom sedan, with a 129-inch wheel¬ 
base, this series has a base of 122 inches. 

In the 1939 Hudson, auto-poise con¬ 
trol is introduced for the first time—a 
new mechanical device which keeps the 
front wheels on a straight course despite 
bumps, wind pressure, or road hazards. 
Much is being said of the new “airfoam” 
rubber material for cushions which re¬ 
place the old coil spring type. It cer¬ 
tainly gives super riding comfort when 
the car is in motion. 

Among the safety features are: head¬ 
light beam indicators which flash a 
warning if full driving lights are striking 
the eyes of approaching drivers; a wide 
vision windshield; and a moisture proof 
distributor which is guaranteed not to 
fail because of rain. Extra large luggage 
compartments are also another desirable 
factor of the entire series. There is 
enough space for a steamer trunk, two 
large suit cases, and three or four 
smaller cases. 
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Ford Commercial Line 

A NEW heavy duty three-ton truck 
powered by a 100-horsepower V-8 
engine has been added to the 1939 line 
of Ford trucks and commercial cars. 
Together with the 1 V4 and two-ton 
trucks, it is available in either Standard 
or De Luxe models on either 134-inch or 
157-inch wheelbases. 

Refinements on the 95 and 85-horse¬ 
power motors include: larger and 
heavier crankshafts with diameters in¬ 
creased to 2.5 inches; tungsten steel 
valve inserts for all valves; new type 
of piston rings for greater oil economy; 
improved carburetor and intake mani¬ 
fold; exhaust line and water line ther¬ 
mostats which automatically control 
engine temperature within the most 
efficient operating range. 

An increased braking surface has been 
effected on all models. All truck brake 
drums are cast iron with steel drum 
discs for greater strength and reduced 
weight. Of major importance for wet 
weather driving is the waterproof igni¬ 
tion with which all Ford trucks are 
equipped. An engine oil conditioner is 
standard equipment on three-ton units 
and optional on all others. 


T HIS year’s improvements on the GMC 
trucks include a new “Borg and 
Beck” long-life clutch and a heavier 
eight-inch frame 34 inches wide; 
heavier 50-inch rear springs on 2%-ton 
models; heavier stabilized front end 
which holds headlamps, fenders and 
entire front end more rigidly together; 
longer wheelbase on all models; a new 
three-man all-steel cab. 

Features of the improved 224 valve- 
in-head engine are a heavily balanced 
counterweighted crankshaft with im¬ 
proved harmonic balancer; full length 
water jackets; balanced carburetion; 
positive four-way lubrication; self-ad¬ 
justing leak-proof water pump; auto¬ 
matic vacuum spark control; and an 
octane selector 

The solid steel cab is thoroughly in¬ 
sulated and reveals such improvements 
as a full length drip moulding, latex- 
bound hair pad on resiliant springs, 
safety V-shape windshield, defroster 
slots for heater operation, solid doors 
with heavier hinges, a remote control 
door handle, and door checks which 
hold doors when fully open. 

Both the 1 y 2 and new two-ton models 
provide the choice of the same two 
wheelbases—133-inch and the 158y 2 - 
inch. The two-ton models are designed 
to carry a medium type of load and 
generally meet all the requirements of 
farm transportation. This unit features 
the valve-in-head engine with high 
torque rating at low engine speeds. The 
heavy rear springs are reinforced with 
sturdy auxiliary springs for heavy 
loading. 

Dual performance axle is factory 
equipment at extra cost on the lV4-ton. 
2-ton, and 214 -ton units. While various 
tire options are available, standard 
equipment is 6.50x20. 

New and heavier frames are found on 
the 2'4-ton models this year, while rear 
springs are longer. 


Mobiloil saves in other ways, too. It 
enables you to eliminate unnecessary 
repair bills, to avoid costly delays, and 
to save on lubrication costs. 

This year put Mobiloil in your tractor. Use 
it in your car and truck, too. Your Imperial 
Oil agent will supply you with this fuel-sav¬ 
ing, time-saving, money-saving motor oil. 


Every moving part in your tractor 
puts a friction-drag on power unless 
you are using the right lubricant. The 
best oil — Mobiloil — is the "cheapest” 
oil in the long run. 

Mobiloil, refined by the famous Clearosol 
Process, means extra power from every 
gallon of fuel — a definite cash saving. 


Chevrolet and Maple Leal Trucks 

B OTH Chevrolet and Maple Leaf 
trucks range in capacity from one- 
half to 2 >4 tons this year, while the 
Chevrolet line includes a new two-ton 
conventional model and a new two-ton 
cab-over-engine unit. Exterior and 
motor advances in this series are similar 
to those of the GMC trucks. The “Borg 
and Beck” clutch is used. A heavier 
eight-inch frame on both units is 
claimed to be ten per cent stronger than 
last year’s frame. Axle ratios are 7.16-1 
standard and 6.51 optional. 

In the three-quarter to one-ton 
models the wheelbase is 133 inches, with 
a new axle ratio of 4.875-1. Four-speed 
transmission is optional at extra cost. 
In the 1V4 to 2'4-ton class there is a 
choice of two wheelbases—133-inch and 
158 V4-inch. 

Panel bodies incorporate new rubber 
cushion door checks; heavier rear cross 
braces; heavier door hinges; rubber in¬ 
sulation; improved door handles and 
locks; wider, full width rear door open¬ 
ings, and larger advertising sign panel 


SOLD BY/MPER/AL O/l 


EVERYWHERE /N CANADA 


PRODUCTS 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 

CONTEST No. 6 


For the Best Answers--- 

$20 to $40 in Prizes 

DOUBLE PRIZE MONEY IF SOLUTION ACCOMPANIED BY A SUBSCRIPTION 
1st Prize $10 or $20 

TO ENTER* Indicate by writing- “Yes” In the proper space whether 
■ u bn i brio t[ie statements below are True or False, or the correct 
answer where It Is required, then till In your name and address, clip this 
sheet and mall it by March 31 to the Senior Puzzle Editor, The Country 
Guide and Nor’-West Farmer, Winnipeg:, Man. 

SCORING—Multiply the number of correct answers by 2. A score of 
90 Is excellent, 80 Is good, 70 Is fair. (Correct answers will appear In 
the May Issue.) 

1. Glasgow Is the capital of Scotland. True. 

2. Scotland Yard Is the name of the world-famous gardens sur¬ 
rounding Holyrood Castle near Edinburgh. True. 

3. Plymouth Rock Is a large stone In Massachusetts, U.S.A. True.. 

4. Brass Is made from a combination of copper and zinc. True. 

5. Sound travels through air faster than through water. True_ 

6. Canada has the largest area of any country in the Americas 

(North or South). True_ 

7. The British North America Act was signed In the year 1866. True. 

8. Alaska was purchased by the United States from Russia In 

1867. True. 

9. The Scotch word “kirk” Is equivalent to the English word 

"church.” True. 

10. "Robinson Crusoe” was written by Daniel Defoe. True. 

11. The first meeting of the League of Nations was on November 

15, 1920. True. 

12. Canada has the same number of Senators as the United 

States of America. (If false write correct number here).True. 

13. There are two chapters In the Bible that are exactly alike. True. 

14. Douglas Corrigan was 31 years of age when he flew to Ireland 

in 1938. (IT false write In correct age here).True. 

1 5. Kippers are smoked herring. True. 

16. The Reversible Falls are one of the sights of St. John’s. True. 

17. One inch of rainfall over an area or land equivalent to one 

acre contains more than 100 tons or water. True. 

18. Wampum was a name for Indian money used by the 

Algonquin Indians. True. 

19. Plants may now be grown without soil. True. 

20. Apricots are grown outside, under everyday conditions in 

Manitoba. True. 

21. Boucl6 Is a kind of yarn used In making various types of 

fabrics. True. 

22. The Pacific Ocean is known to be over six miles In depth 

at at least one point. True. 

23. Sir WIlTrld Laurler was the first French Canadian to become 

Prime Minister of Canada. True. 

24. Banff Is a winter resort In the Laurentian Mountains. True. 

25. Five European countries did not enter Into the World War, 
1914-1918. 

26. The University or Saskatchewan is located in Regina, Sask. 

27. A Llewelyn Setter Is a breed of hunting dog. 

28. An English One-Pound Note contains 24 shillings. 

29. Bliss Carman Is the name of a well-known Canadian poet. 

30. Eskimo Is the name of a race of North American Indians. 

31. A tortoise Is a species of reptile. 

32. Tralee Is a town on the coast or Corsica. 

33. Ambergris Is a green deposit formed on copper by 
exposure to air. 

34. The city of Amsterdam Is located on the river Arjstel. 
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True 

True. 

True . 

True. 

True. 

True. 

True. 



False. 

False. 

False- 

False. 

False. 

False 

False. 

False 

False. 

False. 

False. 

False. 

False. 

False. 

False 

False. 

False.. 

False. 

False 

False. 

False 

False 

False 

False. 

False 

False 

False. 

False. 

False. 

False 

False. 

False. 

False. 

False. 


WRITE IN THE CORRECT ANSWERS 

3 5. What is the name of the capital city or British Columbia. 

36. How many mills are contained In one dollar. . 

37. What is the name or the largest city in the prairie 

provinces (Canada). . 

38. What is the ramlly name of the reigning house or England. ZZZ.Z 

39. When filled with hot water, which will crack most readily, 

a thin glass or a thick glass? . 

4 0. What was the date or the opening of the Golden Gate 

Bridge, San Francisco. ... 

41. Chicago, Illinois, Is on the shore of what lake. . ZZZZZZ" 

42. What Canadian province has the largest area. 

43. In what body of water are the Thousand Islands located. 

44. What western grain company has a terminal elevator at 
Vancouver with a capacity of 2,600,000 bushels. 

45. How many days did King Edward VIII reign? ... 

46. What large Canadian bank was established in 1817. . 

47. Which of the signatories or the Versailles Treaty or 1919 
was nicknamed “The Tiger.” 

48. What Is the theme building or the 1939 New York World’s 
Fair. 

49. A heavy-duty Chrysler motor Is used to power what make. 

of tractor. 

50. What is the common name of H 2 0. ZZZZZZZZZZZZZZ 

(Note: Answers to five of the above questions may be found In advertisements appearing 
in the February, 1939, issue of The Guide.) 


To The Country Guide and Nor’-West Farmer. Winnipeg. Man 

I agree to abide by the judges' decision. 


Name 


PO.----- Pro*. 

(Please print name and address) 


RULES 1 ° ne solutlon w111 be adopted from each home. Entrants will receive double the value of any 
' *" prl *f they " in if „ thev send ln either their own or a neighbor's 50c or $1.00 subscription to The 

Country Guide and Nor-West Farmer with their entry. Note: The subscription must be paid for by the person 
for whom this publication is ordered. 

2. Prizes will be awarded to the contestants who send in the correct or nearest correct set of answers, 
in the event of ties, prize money will be divided equally between tieing contestants. 

3. No correspondence will be entered into regarding this contest. The judge's decision is final. 

4. Non-subscribers’ entries must be accompanied by a subscription to The Country Guide and Nor'-West 
Farmer. 

5-.„Sf!? en 'ending In a subscription with your entry, please note the following details on a SEPARATE SHEET 
Gi* PAI kit and enclose it with your entry: Name, Address, Box or R.R. number, amount enclosed. 

™ 4^*1 solutions must be mailed by March 31, 1939. Prizewinners will be notified by mall as soon as the 

• X* 13 iVi ' and thelr names and the correct answers to the questions will be announced in the Mav issue 
of this publication, 

frorn^furSer ^rSe^lista 0 h * Ve tWlCe 5660 prIzewInnera ln this Questionnaire Contest will automatically be excluded 
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A Car Holiday 

Which proved lor us that womenfolk by themselves can manage a long 
car trip with ease and pleasure 

By SUE IRWIN 


L AST summer four of us spent a two 
months’ holiday motoring in Can- 
j ada and the United States. It was 
■* a satisfying holiday and, the way 
we did it, a cheap one. We slept in 
tourist cabins and got our own meals. 
This was not only cheaper, but we often 
found very attractive camps away from 
the heat and turmoil of cities, and we 
were able to have a satisfying abun¬ 
dance of fresh fruits and vegetables in 
our menus that restaurants and moder¬ 
ate hotels didn’t offer. 

For gas, oil and repairs, we spent less 
than two cents a mile and the other 
expenses of our 8,000-mile trip were no 
more than if we had been at home in 
the city for the summer. 

We began planning months ahead. 
My two 16-year-old nieces had the 
house filled with travel literature. The 
Conoco Travel Bureau, of Denver, Col¬ 
orado, prepared a picturesque and de¬ 
scriptive touraide for them with their 
names on the front. The All-Year Club, 
of Los Angeles, sent a continuous stream 
of publicity literature that was a verit¬ 
able mine of information on what to 
see, where to go, park fees, bridge tolls, 
etc. Their folders on cabin camps gave 
location, type of accommodation and 
range of prices. Filling stations along 
;he way handed out maps and illustrated 
booklets that often sent us on some 
side trip not thought of before, but 
which proved quite worth while. 

The most satisfying scenery and 
places of greatest interest are often 
found not on the broad highways, but in 
the byways, so we turned aside fre¬ 
quently. In Saskatchewan a friend 
joined us for a day and directed us by 
country roads, often only prairie trails 
through the Qu’Appelle Valley to Fort 
Qu’Appelle and on north. In California, 
thanks to friends, we visited a real 
ranch in Moon Valley (not a Dude 
ranch), a Mountain summer home, 
orchards where the girls picked their 
first oranges and figs, and to resorts by 
the sea not frequented by tourists. 

As this was to be a holiday for all of 
us, we sauntered in real gypsy style. We 
had no definite time to be at any des¬ 
tination. We found the speed rate 
posted fast enough for unknown high¬ 
ways. We did not drive after dark. In 
the desert, as we left camp in the 
mornings we met weary-eyed folk 
coming in after all-night driving. We 
did not find desert driving uncomfort¬ 
able. There was always a breeze when 
the car was moving. The only bad 
accidents we saw were in the early 
morning, the worst in the desert with 
a loss of several lives. We were fortun¬ 
ate in all our thousands of miles of 
driving not to have anything of that 
kind to mar the enjoyment of our trip. 

We packed a lunch every morning 
before leaving our cabin and when we 
stopped at noon we often loitered for a 
swim or a game or a ramble in an en¬ 
ticing woods, or even 40 winks if we 
needed it. If a place appealed particu¬ 
larly to us we called it a day whether 
it was midday or midafternoon. 


We decided we’d go west from our 
home in Winnipeg, through Banff 
Springs National Park, via. the Wind¬ 
ermere to Spokane and across Washing¬ 
ton and then to Vancouver. Then along 
the Pacific Highway south, through 
the Redwoods and to Los Angeles. For 
the return trip we planned to go via the 
Grand Canyon in Arizona as a short 
detour to Nevada would allow us to see 
the spectacular engineering feat at 
Boulder Dam and we would cross the 
Painted Desert of Arizona and New 
Mexico and see the primitive peoples in 
that area. 

At Medicine Hat on our way west, we 
were tired after the heat and dust of 
the prairies, and we found such an 
attractive camp that we stayed two 
nights. We were a week in the Terminal 
Auto Camp in Vancouver. It is within 
a few minutes run of the city. Our cabin 
was back from the highway and quiet. 
We were so comfortable there that we 
even entertained friends at lunch in 
our camp home. We have memories too 
of the attractive walks through shady 
paths around the cosy Moose Jaw camp. 

We carried our own bedding. Usually 
there is bedding to rent at 50 cents a 
bed. As we were not in a rush launder¬ 
ing the bedding was not a problem. Most 
camps had up-to-date laundries, and 
towns had a quick service if we didn’t 
want to do our own. 

We spent several days at both Santa 
Monica and Long Beach, California. We 
were so busy sightseeing here we didn’t 
want to have much housekeeping to do, 
so we took fully furnished cabins, like 
hotels with maid service. 

I will say, we all enjoyed these luxuries 
after our weeks of camping. But we were 
ready again to consider it fun “making- 
things-do” on the return trip. 

We had a mosquito tent that folded 
into a small space and took only about 
three minutes to put up. Where we 
stayed more than one night in a camp, 
we always used it for dining and loung¬ 
ing in and if it was hot we used it for 
one-night stops. 

We had two folding camp cots that 
were nice in the tent and we generally 
found a single cabin large enough to 
accommodate them at about half the 
cost of a double ohe. 

We drove a Tudor De Luxe Ford with 
a trunk. Equipment and clothes for four 
people for two months requires plenty 
of space, but after much planning and 
eliminating it all tucked in. Every corner 
was filled and everything had its place 
or the other things wouldn’t go in. After 
a few days the packing became routine. 
We used every thing we took and we 
had all we needed. 

We allowed a suit case and an over¬ 
night bag for each of us. We kept the 
overnight bags in the car and the 
heavier bags were only opened on oc¬ 
casions. Our warm coats, sweaters, 
bathing suits, and bath towels were 
handy in the car, unpacked. 

Small tin boxes that fitted between 
the back seat and the window held first 
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The two younger members of our party of four. 
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aid materials, a sewing kit, our manicure I 
set, knitting, etc. 

The girls wore slacks and polo shirts 
when it was cool, and shorts and halters 
for hot days. They packed a sweater 
suit, an afternoon dress and three wash 
dresses. They wore walking shoes and 
socks and had three extra pairs of socks, 
a pair of dress shoes and one pair of silk 
stockings. 

I found dark cotton seersucker dresses 
serviceable in the car. If hung in a good 
breeze to dry they could do without 
ironing. We took silk underwear and 
pyjamas that were easily washed and 
would do without ironing. 

Our cooking outfit was an aluminum 
camping set, complete with plates, cups, 
coffee pot, salt and pepper, a frying pan 
and two pots all packed into the larger 
pot. 

A friend built a small cabinet for us 
to fit in between the front and back 
seats. If there were more than four in 
a car the size of ours there wouldn't be 
space for such a convenience. It held 
paper towels and dish towels, rubberized 
zipper bags for soap chips and kleenex, 
small jars of staples like sugar, salt, tea, 
coffee, flour, and two emergency shelves 
stocked with canned meats, vegetables, 
fish, tomato and fruit juices, etc. When 
we found an attractive isolated camp 
we could stop without worrying about 
supplies. All camps have bread, butter 
and milk. 

This cabinet was held steady by things 
packed around it, the overnight bags, 
a picnic suitcase with boxes for bread, 
bread and paring knives, can opener, 
bottle opener, etc. Three thermos bot¬ 
tles tucked in easily and were handy. We 
used them to keep milk and cream 
overnight as well as for drinks during 
the day. 

We cut two pillows in two to save 
space, covered them with glazed chintz 
and used them in the daytime on the 
ground and at night covered them with 
pillow cases for our beds. 

We used zippered cretonne bags to 
pack our bedding. They fitted into ir¬ 
regular corners in the trunk as a box or 
suitcase wouldn’t 

For some weeks before we had a 
“what-to-take” paper pinned on a wall 
in our home with a pencil handy and as 
we thought of things we jotted them 
down. Little things so necessary for 
comfort are so likely to be omitted in a 
last minute packing. Sunvisors, sun¬ 
glasses, lip vaseline, a Boy Scout hand¬ 
book (for identifying birds, trees and 
flowers in strange districts) note books 
for diaries, a small hatchet, whisk 
broom, dusters, tennis balls, flashlight, 
are some of our listed things. 

Long afternoons on the road when 
scenery is monotonous grows tiresome 
so it is wise to have some type of enter¬ 
tainment thought out. Songs, conun¬ 
drums, different types of word games 
robbed many hours of their tedious¬ 
ness for my ’teen-age girls. And the fun 
was often carried over into the evening 
by forfeits that had to be redeemed by 
some camp task. 

But the most important preparation 
for the driver’s peace of mind is having 
the car in good shape. Just before we 
left, my garage man checked the cooling 
system, spark plugs, ignition points, 
battery, fan belt, wheel alignment, 
brakes and tires and lubricated it 
thoroughly. I had no repairs on the road 
except four flats (my car was 12 months 
old). 

When an anxious salesman at a filling 
station assured me that I needed new 
spark plugs, or that I must have a new 
battery at once, this one was so old it 
would likely fail between stations, I 
could smile and go on without worry. 
That battery is still giving service. 
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3-4 Plow Diesel D2 spring-tooth 
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■ cultivating 90 acres in 10 hours 
— on 10 gallons of Diesel fuel I 



...TO COMBAT THE 
HANDICAP OF 
LOW GRAIN PRICES! 


Typically expressing the satisfaction of 
Prairie Province owners, with the 
“Caterpillar” Diesel D2 Tractor, is this 
statement from Larson Brothers, Irma, 
Alberta: “Our Diesel D2 replaces one 
15-30 wheel tractor and 26 head of 
horses. We are doing a good deal more 
work than formerly. We find our Diesel 
D2 not only does the work more effi¬ 
ciently, but much easier and faster, be¬ 
sides cutting our operating costs 75%.” 

Savings of 60% to 80% on fuel alone 
are ordinary from a “Caterpillar” Diesel 
Tractor, as compared to spark-ignition 
tractor power. The further advantages 
of non-slip track-type traction plus a 
modern range of practical working 
speeds add to the ability of these trac¬ 
tors to save and make money for farmers. 

And only in the “Caterpillar” Diesel 


Tractor can farmers buy 33 years of 
track-type tractor building experience. 
This company pioneered both the track- 
type tractor and successful Diesel 
tractors! Canadian farmers buy more 
of this make than all other makes of 
track-type or Diesel tractors combined! 

“Caterpillar” Diesel Tractors are prov¬ 
ing able to cut the cash cost of wheat¬ 
growing 50% and more, as compared to 
conventional power. That’s why so many 
Canadian farmers are deciding that their 
next tractor will be one of the 5 proven 
sizes of “Caterpillar” Diesel Tractors! 

CANADIAN DISTRIBUTORS 

UNION TRACTOR & HARVESTER CO., Ltd., Calgary, 
Edmonton, Lethbridge, Alberta; and Cranbrook, 
British Columbia. 

POWELL EQUIPMENT CO., Ltd., 1056 Arlington St., 
Winnipeg, Manitoba; and Port Arthur, Ontario. 
THE ALBERT OLSON CO., Ltd., Regina, Saskatchewan 


CATERPILLAR 

REGISTERED TRADE-MARK 

TRACTOR CO. • PEORIA, ILLINOIS 

DIESEL ENGINES TRACK-TYPE TRACTORS TERRACERS 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Dept. G-93, Peoria, Illinois, U. S. A. 

Gentlemen: I farm.acres. My present power is. 

□ I want to consider buying a “Caterpillar” track-type Tractor. 

I need: 3-4 plow Diesel D2 | | 3-4 plow Twenty-Two | | 5-6 plow Diesel D4 | | 6-8 plow Diesel D6 

□ I desire a demonstration on my farm this Spring. 

Name.Route or St. 

Post Office.Province...Canada 


A northern sportswoman. 
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NEW — 6 lines of husky, low-priced GMC Trucks — 1 /2 ton, %-l ton, l 1 /^ ton, 
2 ton Conventional, 2 ton Cab-Over-Engine and heavy-duty 21/2 ton capacities. 
Truly a truck for every transportation need. 


See them if you want to cut costs on hauls to the market. They are 
“naturals” for the farmer. When there’s work to do in the fields, a GMC will 
go anywhere and pull out quickly. Compare them in every way. Then arrange 
to retire worked-out trucks with GMC’s. You save from the start because 
GMC’s cost less to buy—less to run. They’re built and tested in Canada to 
meet Canadian requirements. 


Don’t put it off—buy now—take advantage of the General Motors Instal¬ 
ment Plan. See your GMC Truck dealer today! 


Then see the new, Lower-Priced 

GMC TRUCKS 


"News” Features for 1939 

IMPROVED GMC "224" 
Six-cylinder, Valve-in-Head 
TRUCK ENGINE 

NEW V-TYPE SAFETY CARS 
NEW 2 TON 

CONVENTIONAL SERIES 
NEW 2 TON 

CAB-OVER-ENGINE MODELS 

NEW STREAMLINE DESIGN 

HEAVY-DUTY 
HYDRAULIC BRAKES 

DIAPHRAGM SPRING 
CLUTCH 


F39-GMC-I 


THE TRUCK WITH GREATER MECHANICAL CONTENT 
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Do's and Dont's of Tractor Operation 

By C. N. HINKLE 


W ELL do I remember the after¬ 
noon in early spring, when the 
quietness of the western plains 
was interrupted by the bang! 
bang! sound of an approaching one- 
cylinder tractor. 

I had just returned from school, and 
thinking the tractor was going to pass 
me up, on the section 
line a half mile north, I 
ran to the comer to 
watch it go by, I was 
thrilled when I dis¬ 
covered the operator of 
the tractor was our 
neighbor. He gave me a 
ride home. 

This “old-timer” did a 
pretty good job of plow¬ 
ing, when the neighbor 
could get it to run. But 
a large part of his time 
was spent in trying to 
start the tractor and 
driving around over the 
country after repairs. 

Several years later I 
obtained my first job of 
running a tractor on a 
threshing outfit. On this 
model, every time the 
engine was stopped it 
was necessary to unbelt the tractor be¬ 
fore it could be cranked. On the first 
job of threshing we had considerable 
(rouble with the tractor overheating. 
There was much discussion among the 
farmers about this and the tractor got 
the blame. When an expert arrived, he 
found that the threshing machine feeder 
governor was adjusted so that excessive 
speeds were required to keep the feeder 
running. When the governor was re¬ 
adjusted, so the separator could be 
driven at a slower speed, our heating 
troubles were over. 

Warming Up Essential 

Improper adjustment and operation 
still are the causes of most difficulties 
which result in tractor complaints. 

A very common error often made by 
tractor operators is that of putting the 
tractor under load before it has had 
sufficient time to warm up. All tractors, 
regardless of make or fuel being used, 
should be started on gasoline and 
allowed to run at about half engine 
speed, with the radiator covered, until 
the water in the cooling system reaches 
proper operating temperature. The 
water in the radiator should be near 
the boiling point before turning on a 
heavy fuel, or the incoming fuel charge 
which has been vaporized in the intake 
manifold will condense when it strikes 
the cool cylinder wall and be scraped 
into the crankcase. This will wash car¬ 
bon and soot into the crankcase and 
also dilute the oil. Many of tl e newer 
tractors are equipped with radiator 
shutters and temperature gauges for 
controlling the operating temperature 
of the cooling water. Such equipment 
will be a big help in eliminating the 
wide variations of temperatures often 
encountered on a cool windy day, when 
going with and against the wind. 

Diluted Oil Over-Emphasized 

Although diluting the crankcase oil 
with unburned fuel is undesirable, it 
is doubtful whether it is as detrimental 
as we used to think. Several surveys 
conducted by professors and tractor 
builders show that there is virtually 
no difference in repair costs when 
tractors have been using a heavy fuel 
as compared to those which have been 
using gasoline. A study in Canada to 
determine the cause of excessive wear 
on tractors showed that a very rapid 
rate of wear took place during the 
warming-up period. The engineers who 
were conducting this test stated that the 
rapid wear in their territory was due to 
lack of lubrication during the warming- 
up period rather than to diluted oil. 

Many farmers who own two-fuel trac¬ 
tors often ask the question of which fuel 
should be used in a tractor. The choice 
of fuel for tractors depends primarily 
upon the design of the tractor and on 
other factors such as operating loads, 
fuel prices, general economic conditions, 
convenience and tax exemptions. Econ¬ 


omy is the principal reason for using a 
heavy fuel in the two-fuel tractor. Tests 
show that a two-fuel tractor on the 
same load will use about the same 
number of pounds of each fuel an 
hour. By using a heavier type fuel, the 
farmer will be able to buy his fuel at a 
lower price and as the heavy fuel weighs 
more, it will go further 
to the gallon. 

Most of the older 
model tractors were 
especially designed for 
burning kerosene. To 
eliminate the “fuel ping¬ 
ing” water injection was 
used. The first time I 
drove one of these old 
water injection tractors, 

I soon found out that 
you couldn’t eliminate 
all the knock and still 
get maximum power out 
of the motor. I had the 
throttle wide open and 
the water valve adjusted, 
so that the tractor 
wasn’t “pinging,” but my 
uncle was standing on 
the separator motioning 
for me to open old 
“Kerosene Annie” up 
and give him more power. It was neces¬ 
sary to partially close the water valve 
before more power could be obtained. 
One of the biggest troubles encountered 
when using water injection comes when 
you try to start the tractor after for¬ 
getting to close the water valve. 

Fuels Higher in Octane 

Today special tractor fuels are much 
higher in octane or “anti-knock” quali¬ 
ties than kerosene, and less water is 
required to eliminate the knocking. On 
many of the newer two-fuel tractors, 
water injection has been eliminated. 
For best performance in these tractors 
a good grade, high octane tractor fuel 
should be used. A light straw colored 
fuel, usually indicates a “cracked” or 
higher octane fuel. 

Whenever a heavy type fuel is being 
used, the heat adjustment on the mani¬ 
fold should be set in the hot position. 
Most tractors have these adjustments 
marked, but if there is any doubt as 
to the markings, move the manifold 
damper and listen to the sound of the 
exhaust. The setting which gives a 
muffled sound is the proper adjust¬ 
ment for burning the heavier fuels. To 
obtain additional heat on the intake 
manifold, and prevent the fan blast of 
air from striking the front part of the 
manifold, some manufacturers are sup¬ 
plying special tin shields. Some farm¬ 
ers have found that in their tractors 
they can improve the performance when 
using a heavy fuel by covering the 
intake manifold with an old piece of tin. 

Carburetoi Adjustments for Loads 

The results of more than 500 field 
tests, conducted during the past year, 
show that the average tractor carbu¬ 
retor is adjusted rich. No doubt this 
rich adjustment is the result of putting 
the tractor under load before it has 
been properly warmed up. This would 
require a rich carburetor adjustment 
to keep the tractor from stalling. It is 
not necessary or recommended that the 
operator keep tinkering with the car¬ 
buretor, but it is advisable to adjust the 
carburetor for the various loads and 
fuels being used. To adjust the carbure¬ 
tor on a tractor, the tractor should be 
thoroughly warmed up and then put 
under load. The load or high speed 
adjustment should be screwed down 
until the tractor misses. This indicates 
that the mixture is too lean so that the 
needle valve should be opened until the 
tractor picks up the load and runs 
smoothly. The vibration in farm tractors 
often causes the float needle valve to 
wear in the seat. This allows the fuel 
to raise to a greater height in the car¬ 
buretor bowl before it is shut off by the 
float. Tractor complaints of smoking 
and uneven operation often can be 
corrected by adjusting the fuel level in 
the carburetor bowl. 

Other common carburetor faults are 
excessive wearing of choker valves and 


When we first read this article 
in the Kansas farmer it struck 
us as having so much practical 
value that we Immediately 
sought permission to reprint It, 
which has been kindly granted. 
Mr. Hinkle was brought up on 
the Kansas plains and spent 
the early part of his life farm¬ 
ing with power equipment. 
Graduating from his state agri¬ 
cultural college he gained an 
M.S. degree in agriculture at 
Purdue University. After seven 
years, teaching motors and ma¬ 
chinery in a midwestern coUege, 
he became tractor representa¬ 
tive for the technical depart¬ 
ment of Standard Oil, where he 
is now employed. We think you 
will do well to clip this article 
for future reference. 
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COCKSHUTT 
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will help you 
Set more 
bushels per acre 
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YES SIR- YOU NEED*) 

Quick starts if you 

WANT TO GET AWAY FROM 
TROUBLE-THANK GOODNESS 
I'VE COT ONE OF THOSE 

WILLARD* H ^"BATTERIES 

IT HAS NEVER LET ME 
DOWN — AND ITS BUILT 
TO LAST <b&% LONGER// 



You'll be Safe and You’ll Save 


with this 


NEW C H ~ B ; BATTERY 

in your car! 


• Here’s a new type of battery that "teams up” perfectly 
with the modern car. Cars built in the last four years, 
with their higher-compression motors, multiple lights, 
and other electrically-operated accessories, put a tremen¬ 
dous extra load on the battery. To meet that need, 
Willard built this powerful new "H-R” battery! 


And it is built to last 68% longer! Willard analyzed the 
life histories of 78,000 batteries, driven over one 
billion miles, and then designed the "H-R” to last 68% 
longer than the average of the other brands. 

The chief reason for this unusually long life is a new 
kind of Willard Thread-Rubber insulation that prevents 
buckled plates from "shorting,” and protects you 
against sudden failure. 

Expensive? No! There’s only a slight difference between 
the original price of an "H-R” and the original price 
of an ordinary battery. And in the end it costs far less. 
Drive into your Willard Dealer’s place today and buy 
a Willard "H-R.” 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED • TORONTO, ONTARIO 



a 

POWER-HOUSE 
m yau/t ca/tf 


BUILT TO LAST 68”/ LONGER 


WILLARDS COST LESS TO OWN 


throttle valve bearings. This allows dirty 
air to enter the intake manifold of the 
engine around the worn part without 
going through the air cleaner. Many 
tractor operators fail to have these 
leaks fixed and their tractors will “in¬ 
hale” enough dirt in a few weeks’ opera¬ 
tion to wear out the top piston rings, 
pistons, intake valve guides and often 
damage the bearings. 

Air Cleaners Guard Service 

Many complaints of faulty lubrica¬ 
tion and poor fuel can be traced to in¬ 
efficient or neglected air cleaners. One 
of the principal reasons why many of 
the old tractors which were used in the 
dust areas of the West wore out so soon 
was that they were not equipped with 
efficient air cleaners. I know from my 
experience with an old tractor which I 
owned that what I once thought was 
faulty lubrication was nothing more 
than an excessive amount of dirt getting 
past an inefficient air cleaner. It was a 
common practice for us to tighten the 
rods every two weeks and completely 
overhaul the motor every 60 days. 

In many cases where a tractor is be¬ 
ing operated under extremely dusty 
conditions, much trouble can be avoided 
by extending the intake pipe to a greater 
height. Many of the older tractors were 
equipped with long intake pipes, but in 
operation these pipes were broken off 
and never replaced. Thus the reason 
why one tractor would wear more than 
another often was due to the location 
of the intake manifold. 

The last tractor which I owned, on 
the farm, was equipped with an oil- 
soaked fibre moss type air cleaner. This 
air cleaner required servicing every half 
day or oftener, depending upon the 
operating conditions. To clean this ele¬ 
ment we removed it and washed it in 
gasoline, then swung the element vig¬ 
orously so as to throw off the excess 
washing liquid and allowed it to stand 
for a few minutes so that the fuel would 
evaporate and drain. The element then 
was dipped in new crankcase oil. When 
properly taken care of this air cleaner 
did a good job of protecting the motor, 
but when allowed to become covered 
with dust would cause the motor to 
smoke. 

On one of the university farms a 
tractor which was equipped with one 
of these oil-soaked fibre moss type 
cleaners wore out after about 400 hours 
operation. In determining the cause of 
the rapid wear, it was discovered that 
the operator periodically had washed 
the element with kerosene, but had 
failed to saturate it with oil. Thus, the 
lack of an oil film had rendered the 
air cleaner ineffective and caused the 
motor to wear rapidly. 

The oil bath type cleaner now is being 
used as standard equipment on vir¬ 
tually all the later model tractors. This 
cleaner requires less servicing than the 
oil-soaked, fibre moss type and is very 
efficient if the proper grade of oil is used. 

It is necessary to use a light oil in 
this type air cleaner or the incoming 
air will not atomize the oil and the 
dust particles will not be covered with 
an oil mist. The oil level should be kept 
at the proper height and in cold weather 
it is very important that an oil suitable 
for prevailing temperatures be used. A 
heavy oil sometimes causes a restriction 
in the intake and chokes the motor. It 
often is possible to correct many dilution 
complaints on motor oil by putting the 
proper grade of oil in the air cleaner. 

New Oil Won't Thicken 

In general, it is recommended that 
the oil be changed in this type air 
cleaner after about three-eighths to one- 
half inch of dirt has collected in the oil 
reservoir. By using new oil, the farmer 
will obtain the proper viscosity oil and 
there will be less chance of the oil 
thickening due to the air carrying off 
the diluent which might be present in 
a used oil. 

A simple method of testing the effi¬ 
ciency of an air cleaner is to disconnect 
the air cleaner from the carburetor and 
rub a white cloth on the inside of the 
intake. If any appreciable amount of 
dirt is present, it is an indication that 
the cleaner is not operating properly or 
the dirt is entering between the carbur¬ 
etor and the air cleaner. 

A very important item in the life of 
the tractor is that of proper lubrication. 
The cost of good oil amounts to about 
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eight per cent of the total operating 
costs, but if neglected, may result in 
repair costs many times this figure. 
Users of lubricating oils have no simple 
means of telling the quality of an oil. 
They must depend on a reliable com¬ 
pany to supply a good product. Tractor 
builders realize the importance of using 
a good motor oil in their equipment 
They advise the operator to purchase 
his oil from a reliable company and to 
beware of “fly by night” oil dealers who 
make amazing claims, give guarantees 
and cut prices in an endeavor to pan off 
an inferior product on an unsuspecting 
customer. 

Failure of an oil to perform its duties 
of separating the wearing parts, sealing 
the pistons and carrying off the heat, 
will result in excessive friction, rapid 
wear, and loss of power. If the lubricat¬ 
ing oil only partially performs its func¬ 
tion, wear takes place gradually and it 
will take some time before the ill effects 
of faulty lubrication begin to show up. 
Thus the fact that the lubricating oil 
apparently is giving satisfaction is no 
guarantee that it is entirely satisfactory 
for use in the motor as the ill effects 
may show up at a later time. 

The trend in tractor lubrication is 
toward the use of lighter oils. Improved 
lubrication systems, less clearances, bet¬ 
ter cooling, use of protective equipment, 
better fuels and better oils, all were re¬ 
sponsible for this change. Lighter oils 
have the advantage of flowing more 
freely and will do a better job of pro¬ 
tecting the engine during the warming- 
up period. On old “Kerosene Annie,” it 
was the common practice to turn the 
sight feed lubricator several revolutions 
by hand before starting the tractor. 
This provided lubrication during the 
warming-up period. 

A general rule to follow in selecting a 
motor oil is to use the lightest grade 
which will properly seal the pistons and 
separate the wearing parts. Experiments 
have proved that an oil which is too 
heavy will increase the fuel consump¬ 
tion. and the added cost of the fuel 
usually is more than the extra cost of 
using a lighter oil. 

Chansing Crankcase Oil 

Of all the specifications relating to 
oils, the most important for the tractor 
operator to consider is that of viscosity 
number. Viscosity number is not an in¬ 
dication of quality, but merely tells how 
heavy the oil is, or is the number which 
denotes the fluidity of the oil. The larger 
the number, the heavier the oil. The 
viscosity numbers range from 10-W to 60 
or 70. The tractor instruction books and 
lubrication recommendations supplied 
by reputable oil companies designate the 
proper grade of oil to use. 

In use, the crankcase oil becomes con¬ 
taminated with particles of burned 
carbon, fine dust particles, and un¬ 
burned fuel. The oil in the tractor 
motor should be changed at stated in¬ 
tervals, usually every 60 hours, but more 
often when operated under extremely 
heavy loads or dusty conditions. It is 
to be expected that a tractor motor 
when operating under good conditions, 
will use some oil. Therefore, it is ad¬ 
visable to check the oil level at least 
every half day, or oftener. A generally 
recommended practice for controlling 
dilution when using heavier fuels is 
that of partially draining the crank¬ 
case at the end of every 10-hour period 
and refilling to the proper level with 
new oil. A higher viscosity oil often is 
used when a heavier fuel is used in the 
two-fuel tractor. 

How Oil Filters Work 

Many farm tractors are equipped with 
oil filters. The filters which are com¬ 
monly used on modern farm tractors 
are of the all filter type; that is, all the 
oil is supposed to pass through the filter 
before it goes to the bearings. The trac¬ 
tor owner, when buying a new tractor, 
often learns how all the oil passes 
through the filter before it goes to the 
bearings, but sometimes fails to remem¬ 
ber that the filter is equipped with a 
by-pass valve so that if the element is 
not cleaned regularly to prevent plug¬ 
ging, the by-pass valve will open and the 
bearings still will be supplied with 
sufficient lubrication. Farmers often be¬ 
come worried when they take the oil 
filter on their tractor apart and find a 
thick deposit on the filter element; they 
cannot understand how enough oil to 
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provide proper lubrication can pass 
through this dirty element. Such con¬ 
ditions often result in oil complaints 
which would not arise if the operator 
understood how the filter worked. 

Most oil filters have a metal element 
which has a .003 inch spacing for filter¬ 
ing the oil. In service, these elements 
are very ineffective until they become 
coated with a thin deposit which acts 
as a binder and an additional filtering 
bed. 

Laboratory tests conducted on used 
crankcase oils taken from tractors, show 
that where a deposit is found on the 
filter, the used crankcase oil usually 
contains very little fine dust particles, 
but where no deposit is found on the 
filter more dust particles will be found 
in used oil. In cases where heavy loads 
and dusty conditions are encouraged, 
it is advisable to clean the oil filter 
every day. 

About one gallon of water is formed 
and passed off in exhaust gases for 
every gallon of fuel burned. In cold 
weather, piston blow-by will allow some 
water vapor to enter the crankcase 
where it will be condensed. By cleaning 
the filter every day, the operator will 
prevent accumulation of much water 
which often results in sludge formation 
and clogging of oil lines. 

Tractor Transmission Needs Care 

Tractor transmission also should 
receive some care and be properly lub¬ 
ricated. It is recommended that the oil 
be checked at least once every week and 
be replenished if not up to the proper 
level. Most engineers recommend that 
the oil in the transmission be changed 
at least once a year. When tractors are 
operated only a few hours during cold 
weather, the proper viscosity of trans¬ 
mission oil can be obtained for this 
limited service by diluting the transmis¬ 
sion oil with 10 per cent kerosene. It is 
very important that a light transmission 
oil be used in cold weather or the oil 


will channel and not be carried up to 
the bearings. 

Whenever the transmission oil has 
been thinned for winter operation, it is 
important that it be drained and re¬ 
placed with the proper grade of trans¬ 
mission oil before the heavy spring 
plowing season begins. 

Care of Front Wheel Bearings 

Front wheel bearings on farm trac¬ 
tors also should be given regular ser¬ 
vice. Most of the front wheel bearings 
are so constructed that dirt is carried 
out of the bearings by grease which 
works out around the inner dust seal. 
When lubricating such bearings it is 
important that enough grease be forced 
into the wheel so that a small amount 
works out around the inner side of the 
hub and carry out the dirt. The front 
wheel bearing should be carefully 
watched for end play and if any end 
play is noticed, the front wheel should 
be jacked up and the bearing adjusted. 
To adjust the front wheel bearings, 
tighten the lock nut until the wheel 
drags, then back off the lock nut about 
one-sixth of a turn. At least once a year 
the front wheel bearing should be re¬ 
moved and washed in gasoline or kero¬ 
sene. Remove the old grease in the wheel 
and repack it with new grease. If the 
inner dust seal is removed it should be 
replaced with a new one. All dust seals 
on the front wheels should be inspected 
every time the wheel is removed and 
replaced if they show signs of wear. 

Tractor owners who wish to operate 
their tractors efficiently should read 
their instruction book carefully, select 
a good motor oil. use a good fuel, service 
the tractor regularly, warm it up be¬ 
fore putting it under load, and when 
using a heavy fuel the cooling water 
should be kept near the boiling point. 
Correct carburetor adjustment and run¬ 
ning the motor hot will do much to 
prevent wear and increase the efficiency 
of burning the fuel. 


Valves and Compromise Tractors 

Some additional notes on tractor maintenance 



JUST HOW SMART 

ARE YOU about tractors? 

(SMART ENOUGH TO SAVE YOURSELF MONEY NEXT SPRING, 


T HE maintenance of valves in trac¬ 
tors is very important and if 
properly done will result in a 
saving in fuel and valve replace¬ 
ment costs. Valves should be carefully 
ground, preferably by machine refinish¬ 
ing which results in a better fitting 
valve and lessens the liability to bum. 
The valve tappet clearances should be 
checked regularly to meet the factory 
specifications. If the clearance is too 
small the valve will not open sufficiently 
and will be subjected to severe heat thus 
shortening its life. If the clearance is 
too great the valve has a tendency to 
pound in or to bounce and in either case 
the life of the valve will be greatly re¬ 
duced. Valve guides should be checked 
when grinding valves and if they show 
that they have worn excessively they 
should be replaced with new guides. In 
the older type tractors it is economical 
to replace the plain guide with a graph- 
ited guide as this type of guide will 
materially increase the valve life by 
lessening the tendency for the valve 
stem to “stick” in the guide. 

When the tractor is to be out of ser¬ 
vice for a short time even for only a 
week it is a good plan to use an SAE-60 
oil and inject it through the spark plug 
holes and down the valve stems to lessen 
"cold corrosion” which is usually caused 
by condensation. The water resulting 
from condensation combines with the 
combustion residues and forms a cor¬ 
rosive which etches or pits any metal 
that it contacts. This condensation may 
be lessened if the tractor is idled a few 
minutes after a heavy run before shut¬ 
ting it off, thus allowing the engine to 
cool gradually. 

The octane method of measuring anti¬ 
knock quality of fuel is the one adopted 
by tractor manufacturers and oil com¬ 
panies. The greater the octane number 
the higher is the antiknock value of the 
fuel. It is similar to the general method 
adopted by farmers and farm markets, 
in setting up a scale to grade hogs, cat¬ 
tle, milk, or grain. The average anti¬ 
knock rating of kerosene is zero octane 
and fuels coming under the general 
classification of “distillates” vary in 
antiknock quality from zero to 35 octane 


rating. Regular grade gasoline is usually 
around 70 octane rating. 

Since 1936 about 95 per cent of the 
tractors in the United States and Can¬ 
ada were designed to operate on any of 
the three common tractor fuels: distil¬ 
late, kerosene, or gasoline. In order that 
engines may operate on such essentially 
different fuels it was necessary that the 
general design of the engines be of a 
“compromise” nature. Intake manifold 
temperatures must be high in order to 
vaporize the low grade fuels and the 
compression pressures (which are in¬ 
dicative of power) must be low so that 
excessive detonation will not occur when 
kerosene or distillates are used. 

When burning gasoline in low com¬ 
pression tractors which were designed 
for low octane fuel it is essential that 
the manifold be run at the coldest heat 
adjustment and the spark plugs should 
be of a colder or gasoline burning type 
instead of the hot type plug required for 
distillate burning tractors to obtain any 
increase in efficiency over the low octane 
fuel. 

It can readily be seen that a “com¬ 
promise” tractor engine which really is 
adjusted to burn the lowest octane num¬ 
ber fuel will require an engine with a 
much lower compression pressure than 
would be required for a tractor designed 
to bum regular 70 octane gasoline. As 
compression pressure is indicative of the 
power output of a tractor you can realize 
that the regular 70 octane gasoline is at 
a disadvantage in the “compromise” 
tractor, and will not give the economy 
obtainable if the proper compression 
pressure had been used. 


Better check the accuracy of the am¬ 
meter readings on your car, which can 
easily be done by having a battery ser¬ 
vice man cut a standard ammeter into 
your battery circuit. I found on my own 
car that the proper reading was about 
twice that shown on my ammeter, and 
that I was overcharging my battery 
without knowing it. This is especially 
important where an old ammeter is used 
on a wind or engine battery charging 
outfit.—I.W.D. 


IF YOU CAN FINISH THESE STATEMENTS CORRECTLY) 

Make one choice under each statement 


1. The tractor that set a new fuel 
economy record in recent official tests 
burned as a fuel: 

a. Stove tops c. Kerosene 

b. Distillate d. Fuel oil 

e. Regular-grade gasoline 
(containing tetraethyl lead) 

2. As shown by tax rebate figures on 
gasoline used for non-highway pur¬ 
poses (consumed almost entirely on 
farms), gasoline used increased in 
1937 over 1935: 

a. 49% b. 38% c. 26% d. 12% e. 2% 

3. The new tractor announced re¬ 
cently with a Chrysler truck-type en¬ 
gine, which has a compression ratio 
higher than the average of automo¬ 
biles, is manufactured by: 

a. Oliver c. Graham-Bradley 

b. Minneapo- d. Massey-Harris 
lis-Moiine e. Silver King 

4. A survey of Master Farmers shows 
that the next tractors they buy will 
be high compression in the following 
ratio: 


a. 1 out of 6 c. 1 out of 3 

b. 5 out of 6 d. 1 out of 2 

e. 2 out of 3 

5. Three years ago there were no 
high compression tractors. Today the 
number of tractor manufacturers of¬ 
fering high compression tractors in 
standard or optional models at no 
extra cost is: 

a. 2 b. 8 c. 10 d. 5 e. 3 

A TIP: Score yourself 20 points for 
each question answered correctly. 
(Answers given below.) A score of un¬ 
der 40 means you haven’t been keep¬ 
ing up with the new developments in 
tractors. From 40 to 60 is good. Above 
60 is excellent and probably means 
you’re all set for profitable tractor 
farming in 1939 with a high compres¬ 
sion tractor using regular-grade gas¬ 
oline (containing tetraethyl lead). 

Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, Chrysler 
Building, New York, N. Y. Manufac¬ 
turer of anti - knock fluids used by 
oil companies to improve gasolines. 
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IT PAYS TO BUY GOOD GASOLINE 
FOR CARS, TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 
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Machinery and Building Suggestions 

Featuring a drag saw outfit that can be built on the faim 

other barrel and 10 or 12 pounds air. 
pressure put on it with a tire pump will 
increase the flow surprisingly and save 
a lot of time. The tire valve can be 
clamped in with gaskets or soldered in 


Care of Battery 

I would suggest owners of two-volt 
radios using a six-volt storage car 
battery for operation by cabling to a 
single cell at a time; to change over 
to a new cell at least every three days 
and repeat this process until the three 
cells are all discharged at the same 
rate and about at the same time. Using 
a single cell until it is completely dis¬ 
charged is a bad practice, as after the 
third or last cell is discharged the first 
cell reaches a deplorable condition: 
excessive hard sulphate forms on the 
plates which offers a high internal re¬ 
sistance. Unless a low charging rate is 
used, the cell will heat, possibly causing 
the plates to buckle and throw out th° 
paste from the grids. Thus each cell 
would have to be charged separately, 
or the charging current maintained 
low or the battery may be ruined; but 
by having all the cells at a more or 
less equal discharge; recharging then 
will be faster and the life of the battery 
prolonged.—Tony T. Drewniak, Tolstoi, 
Manitoba. 
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as preferred. The diagram shows a 
handy way to place the barrel where 
one man must handle it.—I.W.D. 


MASSEY-HARRIS 101 —THE GREATEST VALUE 
OFFERED IN A COMPLETELY MODERN TRACTOR 


Protecting Barn Door Track 

Sliding barn doors are usually hung 
on the outside, and we had much trouble 
with water running down the outside 
of the gable end and inside of the door 
making the floor very wet in a hard £ 
driving rain. Snow also blew in badly 
and sleet and ice bothered in freezing 


Introducing the new 101— 

tlu- ||n-.itii>JT.d •4\ C\!;n.ii-r. ■ 

sdt-'tartefj |c.|uippcd. Twin t ** ^- I' ’ 

Power Massey-Harris Trac- 

Massev-Harris 101 charms j 'b9 

with appearance and . jjflj 

pleases with its performance. ^ ^ 

Make 11 1 

information about this 

modern, new tractor from ~ “ "——- 1 

your local Massey-Harris dealer. Light, speedy, powerful, the Massey-Harris 
101 offers the best in modern tractor design. 


Gearshift Lock 

When the gears in the old car become 
worn so that the gearshift is continually 
slipping out of high gear into neutral 
r-_.. _ you can still get lots 

/ of service out of the 

f old cogs. Take a 

, stick and cut it long 

enough to reach 

\- from the gearshift 

lever to the front of 
the car below the instrument board. 
Notch one end to fit around the lever. 
This can easily be put in place when 
the car is put into high and a kick of the 
foot will remove it when you wish to 
change gears. I have used one of these 
for over three years, thereby prolonging 
the life of the old gears. An old binder 
reel arm is excellent for the purpose.— 
R. E. Barber, Box 162, Wolseley, Sask. 

Stone Puller from Plow Beam 

Mr. E. J. Stansfield, Atwater, Sask., 
has furnished The Guide with a snap¬ 
shot of a stone puller taken on his 
farm from which this drawing has been 
made. It is an old idea to him, but may 
be new to many. It is made from an 
old P and O plow beam and the 
assembly is left just as it was on the 


weather. The diagram shows how we 
stopped the trouble by cutting a strip 
of heavy roll roofing 12 inches wide and 
putting it over the track and top of door. 
We ripped a 2x2 on the diagonal and 
used it under the strip at the top to 
throw it away from the wall and lessen 
the rubbing of the hangers. The top was 
fastened with laths so it could be 
removed easily.—I.W.D. 


PACEMAKER SETS NEW STANDARDS 
IN TRACTOR PERFORMANCE 


1 ' ■ First tractor to have the 

jgmCTii-n ~ 1 gj“j“gM&L a ' '* exclusive Massey-Harris fea- 

---- power farming. HunJreds 

of users acclaim it as the greatest tractor they ever operated. Bring down 
your operating costs with a Pacemaker this year. 


Power Drag Saw 

This design of a power drag saw is 
by Prof. L. G. Heimpel. of Macdonald 
College, Que. It is run by a 2% h.p. 
gasoline engine which is belted to two 
old mower wheels from which the lugs 
have been removed. One of them runs 
free and there is a belt shifter to shift 
the belt from one to the other. An end 
and side view of the belt shifter is 
shown. It is connected to the lever by 
a rope. 

The mower wheel which drives the 
saw, is cranked to a swing to prevent 
excess swaying. From this swing an 
arm connects directly with the drag 
saw. The arm runs through a guide, 
which slides up and down in a frame 
so that the saw can be raised and 
lowered. The second man pushes the 
log or pole along the grooved roller and 
holds it in place while the block is 
being sawed off. 

The skids are of 3x12 planking, care¬ 
fully framed together. The saw blade 
is thick and strong and is specially 
made for such machines as this. 


plow after the share, mouldboard and 
frog are removed. The clevis is arranged 
so that the rock puller remains vertical. 
The puller is strong enough to take all 
you can give it, but a man can handle 
it. It can be attached to any tractor. 
Mr. Stansfield never tried it with horses, 
but he knows some men who have used 
it successfully with them. 


MODEL 25-IDEAL FOR LARGE ACREAGES 
AND BIG BELT JOBS 


With its great power, 
strength and stamina, the 
Massey-Harris Model 25 is 
the tractor for the man who 
wants to get a lot of work 
done in a short time. It 
handles large implements 
and the bigger belt machines 
to good advantage. Patented 
vaporizer is an important 
feature of the model 25 
where it is desirable to bene¬ 
fit from low grade fuels such 
as kerosene and distillate. 


Oil Supply for Cold Weather 

A tire valve put through a hole drilled 
through the vent plug of the oil or 


GET FULL PARTICULARS FROM YOUR LOCAL DEALER 
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AN EXCHANGE 
OF COMPLIMENTS 

Continued from page 6 


summerfallow. This and other rotations 
were practiced on the experimental 
farms of the West without any notice¬ 
able change in the practices of private 
farmers. 

The chemists of the federal depart¬ 
ment analyzed unbroken prairie soil 
and compared its plant food constitu¬ 
ents with those of soil which had grown 
five wheat crops; and announced that 
the rate of decrease was such that the 
soil would be utterly sterile after the 
production of 40 crops, each of which 
would be naturally poorer than its pre¬ 
decessor. The first agricultural meeting 
attended by the writer was notable for 
the principal speaker’s Jeremiad on the 
host of weeds, worms, bugs, flies, plant 
diseases, animal diseases, and even 
human diseases that would inevitably 
follow in the wake of a continued dis¬ 
regard of what he was pleased to desig¬ 
nate as God’s plan in agriculture. 

A T least two present members of the 
Senate gained early fame and 
ft achieved success at the polls through 
claiming the origination of a statement 
indicating that a “permanent agricul¬ 
ture” could not be maintained on a 
“cowless, sowless, henless farm.” Through 
government agencies were set out plots 
of alfalfa, brome, western rye grass, 
corn and almost any conceivable crop 
other than wheat. Federal and provin¬ 
cial departments maintained a mobile 
host of livestock promoters, dairy pro¬ 
moters, sheep and swine men, wool 
promoters and several other varieties of 
promoters. 

The secretary of the agricultural 
society in faraway Lonesome Butte 
merely indicated that certain of the 
membership would like a talk on Sudan 
grass. Kaffir corn or Texas ticks, at their 
next monthly meeting. Almost inevit¬ 
ably three provincial men would soon 
thereafter render brotherly aid to two 
federal men becalmed in the greasy mud 
of Buffalo Horn River where it crosses 
the trail between Red Neck and Lone¬ 
some Butte. Branches of a certain bank 
were decorated with plainly worded in¬ 
vitations to their farm patrons to bor¬ 
row money in order to get into livestock. 
Trust and loan companies were much 
more accessible to farmers who went 
into livestock. Newspaper editors and 
plain and fancy uplifters could and did 
fill in many an otherwise idle hour by 
foretelling the contentment and joy that 
followed diversified agriculture as surely 
as day follows night. In fact there was 
t no public writer or speaker who did not 
H feel free to castigate those who stub¬ 
bornly persisted in the evil way of grain 
growing to the exclusion of better things. 
From the pulpit was once heard a dark 
allusion to the fate of those who laid 
up No. 1 Northern in preference to 
Treasure In Heaven. 

Then came 1930 when the open plain 
produced a very scanty crop. The reason 
therefore was a deficiency of moisture 
and it was quite evident that they who 
had heeded the advice of the experts 
were just as certainly dried out as were 
the heedless growers of wheat. Rotations 
that featured grass, hay and corn; farm 
practices that included a number of 
cows, sheep or swine, were not able to 
withstand the drought. The only reason 
why this was not immediately evident 
was that many of the open plain far¬ 
mers, who went into livestock produc¬ 
tion, did not have to wait for 1930 or 
later in order to go broke. They were 
broken in the good years of the twenties. 
In plain truth the land which had 
grown one or more hay crops, in the 
hope that the restoration of fibre would 
have a beneficial effect, was dried out 
to such an extent that it was the first 
to drift. Next to drift were the fields of 
those who had learned to plow a deep 
straight furrow in Ontario. The land 
which best endured the onslaught of 
drought and wind was that which had 
been cultivated only deep enough to 
kill weeds and only whenever the weed 

• growth justified such cultivation. 

The chemists repeated their soil 


Balanced Economy 



From every standpoint, John Deere Tractors 
have the balanced economy you want. From the 
standpoint of long life . . . from the stand¬ 
point of low upkeep cost . . . from the stand¬ 
point of low operating cost, a John Deere will 
save money for you. 

And the Big Reason for this Economy 
is Two-Cylinder Engine Design 

Two-cylinder engine design makes possible 
simpler construction—fewer parts to replace 
(from one-half to one-third the engine parts 
ordinarily required). 

The fewer parts are heavier, sturdier, longer- 
wearing—they stand up under the day-in and 
day-out strains of heavy-duty farm work. 

There are fewer adjustments, and all are so 
simple and so accessible that most of them can 
be made on the farm with ordinary tools. 

Because of two-cylinder engine design, John 
Deere Tractors have burned low-cost fuels with 
outstanding efficiency, safety, and economy for 
more than fifteen years. 

To further safeguard John Deere balanced 
economy down through the years, you get an oil 
filter, fuel filter, crankcase breather and ven¬ 
tilator, plus complete dust-proof enclosure of 
all operating parts. 

You can’t go wrong on a John Deere Two-Cylinder 
Tractor. There’s a type and size to exactly meet your 
needs. In the standard tread, there are three power 
sizes—the Model “D,” the 3-4-plow size for the heavier 
farm jobs; the Model “AR,” the large 2-plow size; and 
the Model “BR,” the small 2-plow size. There are also 
four power sizes in the row-crop type. Before you buy 
any tractor, see the John Deere line at your John 
Deere dealer’s. It will pay you well. 


The 

Result of 
Exclusive 
Two- 
Cylinder 
Engine 
Design 



The famous Model “D” pulling a 21-foot 
John Deere Model “S” Single-Aotion 
Disk Harrow. 



The Model "AR,” the largo £-piow tractor, 
pulling a John Deere Light-Draft 
No. 4 Plow. 



The Model “D” pulling a 28-Inch 
John Deere Thresher. 


BE SURE TO MAIL COUPON 
TO NEAREST POINT 



YOUR FUEL DOLLAR COES FARTHER IN 

JOHN DEERE 


JOHN DEERE PLOW CO. LTD., 

Winnipeg, Calgary, Regina, Saskatoon or Edmonton. 

Please send the FREE FOLDERS 
I have checked below: ■ 

f ] Model “D” Tractor [ ] Tractor Harrows I 

[ ] Models “AR” and “BR” [ ] Threshers 

f ] Gen. Pur. Tractors [ ] Combines 

[ ] Tractor Plows f 1 Field Cultivators I 

Name ...-. ■ 


2-CYLINDER TRACTORS 
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analysis and found the plant food con¬ 
tent of the soil standing up surprisingly 
well. Not much publicity was given to 
their findings, possibly because the 
findings were at distinct odds with 
hitherto accepted theories. They found 
that the nitrogen content of prairie soil 
fell off very rapidly in the first five 
years following the initial plowing. It 
fell off with equal rapidity whether the 
land grew grain crops, hay crops or no 
crop at all. After the five-year period 
the rate of falling off steadily diminished 
until a point was reached where there 
was no apparent decrease. 

In sober truth grain crops do not 
deplete prairie soil fertility faster than 
do any alternative crops. They do not 
consume as much moisture as do the 
alternatives. The alternatives do not 
prevent soil drifting except in cases 
where the land is seeded to grass and 
left that way for long years. Barnyard 
fertilizer has never yet saved a crop 
and has often insured a leaner yield in 
a dry year than would otherwise have 
been the case. 

All of this is now common knowledge 
in the West. The livestock promoters 
and the proponents of hay, grass, com, 
etc., have gone on to other affairs some¬ 
what nearer to the facts of agricultural 
life in the West. The banks apparently 
do little apart from saying “no,” and 
the trust and loan companies are busy 
enough trying to salvage something 
from the wreck that followed on mis¬ 
placed hope. It has become evident to 
every resident of the West that the 
West in general, and the open plain in 
particular, constitute a geographic en¬ 
tity differing in almost every particular 
from Ontario. For this reason the ex¬ 
perimental farms and agricultural col¬ 
leges have busied themselves in recent 
years in evolving an agricultural tech¬ 
nique that takes recognition of the 
peculiarities of soil and climate. 

T HE pity of the situation lies in the 
fact that eastern people are not gen¬ 
erally aware of these developments. Still 
are they sure that grass and hay, cows 
and sheep, hogs and corn, along with 
milk and cream will remove drought, 
drifting, rust and all other western 
plagues. Nor are they likely to be dis¬ 
abused of this attitude while the Ontario 
system is regarded as the acme of 
perfection. 

The open plain cannot be saved by 
the Ontario system of farming. The far¬ 
mers who best survived the years of 
drought are those who have had some 
experience with similar conditions in 
eastern Europe. This is the reason why 
Russians and Ukrainians have made a 
fairly good job of farming the plains. 
They had prior knowledge to draw on 
and were not burdened with the neces¬ 
sity of proving the uselessness, folly and 
waste of the Ontario system when ap¬ 
plied to the conditions that obtain 
between Regina and Calgary. 

There are areas in the West where the 
average rainfall is insufficient to pro¬ 
duce a fair return. Apart from the 
scanty patches where irrigation water 
is available, these areas are not of 
much economic consequence. Seeded to 
grass, they will maintain in Spartan 
simplicity one steer on every 40 acres. 
The ranchers lease such land for two 
cents per acre per year and are willing 
to state under any and all circum¬ 
stances, that two cents is too much. 
Does anybody still contend that the 
open plain should revert to grass? The 
Ontario system is an oft demonstrated 
failure on the open plain. Is there no 
middle road between this system and a 
reversion to grass which will maintain 
one adult beef animal on every 40 acres. 
There is a middle road and it still de¬ 
pends heavily on grain. It is being pur¬ 
sued just as avidly as heretofore, but 
with a much better understanding of 
the underlying facts than was the case 
when practically all of the technical 
advice on the subject came from 
Ontario. 

There are parts of the West where an 
agriculture, somewhat like that of 
Ontario, has been evolved. In certain 
respects they have improved on the 
Ontario product. At the Royal Winter 
Fair the first, second, third and all 
other butter prizes usually go to cream¬ 
eries located in St. Boniface, Yorkton, 
Edmonton and points in between. Much 
the same can be said of other animal 
products. These areas are large enough 


to produce a surplus that could easily 
bankrupt every dairy and beef district 
in eastern Canada. From this angle also 
it might be well to minimize the chorus 
of condemnation concerning wheat. 

The necessity for understanding be¬ 
tween East and West grows greater as 
the hitherto best medium for the free 
exchange of ideas is passing from the 
scene. Two, three and more decades ago 
a sizeable percentage of prairie people 
had close family connections in the 
East. Parents lived on the Fifth con¬ 
cession, brothers and sisters lived on 
the Eighth and the wife's people on 
the Tenth. At intervals which depended 
on the crop yield, the family resident 
on the west half of Sec. 12, Tp. 22, R. 10, 
W. of the 3rd, put their affairs in order, 
left house and stock in the care of a 
trusted hired man, and came East for 
the winter. It is just possible that some 
of their attitudes may have been 
slightly annoying to kinfolks whose 
farthest venturing had been to Strath- 
roy or Chatham, but in any case they 
conveyed information and imparted a 
certain measure of understanding be¬ 
tween two important components of the 
Dominion. 

T HIS condition no longer exists. The 
parents who lived on the Fifth are 
gone. Many of the brothers and sisters 
have departed. The survivors of those 
who broke and tamed the plains are a 
rapidly diminishing band of tired 
elderly people. Since the dry years few 
of them can afford to visit the scenes of 
their youth and most of those who do, 
find that it is hardly worth the trouble 
and expense. During the passage of the 
years the West has marked them for 
its own. In the East they are strangers 
in a coldly alien land. A new generation 
has grown up in Ontario, a generation 
with little of the way of understanding 
of the West. 

The same can truthfully be said of 
the sons and daughters of the prairie 
pioneers. To them Ontario is a faraway 
place where their parents were bom. 
Apart from that they have no interest 
in the East. This situation has come 
upon us so gradually as to be almost 
unnoticed, but it might have been fore¬ 
seen and measures taken to forestall 
some of its more dangerous threats to 
the cause of Canadian unity. 

Bearing in mind the fact that a drift¬ 
ing apart would have happened in any 
event, it is a matter of some wonder¬ 
ment that there are those in high places 
who would do whatever is possible to 
accelerate the rate of drift. Particu¬ 
larly is it hard to understand the sus¬ 
tained slander of the West when a 
cursory observation reveals certain very 
unsightly blemishes on the economic 
countenance of Ontario. Why is it that 
in the alleged agricultural paradise of 
Old Ontario there are districts where 
aliens are replacing the descendants of 
the pioneers? There are townships in 
Middlesex and Lambton where the gut- 
terals of middle Europe are more fre¬ 
quently heard than is the speech of the 
United Empire Loyalists. There are 
towns in Norfolk where public notices 
are more frequently printed in Hun¬ 
garian, German, Dutch and Polish than 
in English. Is it possible that even in 
Ontario, the Ontario idea of a sane and 
balanced agriculture has failed to main¬ 
tain a satisfactory sort of existence. Is 
this the reason why the inheritors of 
the pioneers are selling out the pioneers’ 
acres? Is this the reason why the only 
available purchasers are those who come 
from dictatorships and other areas 
where the conditions of life are ad¬ 
mittedly very tough indeed? 


An egg within an egg is the feat ac¬ 
complished by a pullet on the farm of 
W. R. Willis, near Dauphin. The freak 
fruit weighed 4 9-16 ounces exactly. 

The egg, that is the outside egg, 
measured about eight inches in cir¬ 
cumference one way by seven inches the 
other. When the shell was broken it was 
found to contain the usual white por¬ 
tion, but instead of a yoke it had an¬ 
other egg, perfect as to the size, color 
and all other visible characteristics. 


“Your article on the White Fox al¬ 
falfa development was most interesting 
but not enough of it. One of my neigh¬ 
bors had 12,000 pounds of Grimm seed 
off 15 acres. Another had 1,200 pounds 
off two acres.”—P. J. Moynihan. 
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TIME MARCHES 
PAST 

Continued, from page 5 


Dragoons were patrolling the Mons- 
Charleroi road when a squadron of 
Uhlans was sighted. The Dragoons dis¬ 
mounted and prepared for action. 
Thomas was young and nimble. He 
slipped off his horse and took shelter 
behind a tree. At 400 yards he sighted 
a German officer giving orders to his 
troops and he fired. The officer fell and 
the long tragic struggle of the British 
forces on the Western front had begun. 

What is believed to have been the first 
British shot on any front was fired not 
in Belgium, but in Togoland by a ser¬ 
geant-major of the Gold Coast Regi¬ 
ment. That was on August 12, 1914. 
Britain had declared war on August 4. 


Another Ideology 

I N last month’s Time we published an 
alleged explanation of ideologies 
which showed what happened to a man 
with two cows under Fascism, Nazism, 
Communism and New Dealism. A Mani¬ 
toba reader asks us to supplement it 
with this: Under Liberalism you keep 
both cows, deliver the cream to govern¬ 
ment protected companies, who keep 
two-thirds of the cost of production 
while you keep yourself, your family and 
the cows on the other third. 


Birth of a Name 

O NE of the greatest names in Can¬ 
adian literature is Ralph Connor. 
The pen name, as everyone knows, was 
that of Rev. Charles W. Gordon. How 
he came to adopt it is related in his 
autobiography, Postscript to Adventure. 

The manuscript of Black Rock, or 
part of it, had been sent to the publisher 
without a name. The publisher wired, in 
a frenzy, “What name shall I sign?” 
Gordon was stumped. Desperately he 
scanned the horizon of his mind for a 
name, but in vain. Then he noticed on 
his desk a letterhead of the British 
Canadian North West Mission, of which 
he was secretary. But the name was 
abbreviated to Brit. Can. Nor. West 
Mission. The two contractions caught 
his eye and he ran his pencil around 
Can. Nor. Then he wired the publisher, 
“Sign article Cannor.” 

But here again fate stepped in. The 
telegraph operator, an Irishman, wired 
the good old Irish name Connor, with 



which he was familiar. But the pub¬ 
lisher still had a given name to devise. 
"Mike,” “Pat,” “Terrance”—he tried 
them all. They wouldn’t do. Then out 
of the blue came "Ralph” and thus was 
born into the world of letters Ralph 
Connor. Dr. Gordon admits in his book 
that from the first he quite liked it. 


Houses from Straw 

T HE other day a man walked into The 
Guide office with a piece of wall 
board made from wheat straw. To all 
appearances it was equal in quality to 
any board made from wood fibre. It was 
an inch thick, but he had samples half 
an inch thick and he said it could be 
made thicker, say four inches, to form 
partitions. 

Just as sure as shooting the day will 
come when wheat straw will be used for 
commercial purposes. Every year a fair 
half-section crop produces enough ma¬ 
terial to build a house. The day may be 
not distant when straw will be used for 
that purpose. A number of standard 
plans will be designed and at many 
centres the houses will be constructed in 


sections and trucked out to the farms. 
For outside walls and roofs the sections 
will be thick enough to provide insula¬ 
tion, with the exposed surfaces impreg¬ 
nated with waterproofing material. 
Partitions will be made to fit, ready to 
place in position where they will be 
ready for the wallpaper. Even floors 
may be made with reinforcing like con¬ 
crete. And the whole structure would be 
so near fire-proof that insurance would 
be a bagatelle. 

Incidentally down in the United States 
government agencies are working on 
types of construction which are short 
lived but so cheap that they can be 
economically scrapped in 20 or 25 years 
and replaced with new ones in keeping 
with advancing ideas of convenience 
and comfort. 


Found in a Desk Drawer 

H ERE is something that was written 
on February 19, 1936, and put into 
a desk drawer and forgotten. In a house 
cleaning spasm, which sometimes over¬ 
takes even an editor, it was resurrected. 
It is too good to throw away. 

“Last fall a grain binder got into 
the news. It is owned by an Ontario 
farmer near Owen Sound, and has cut 
43 crops. The story called forth a letter 



to an eastern paper from R. F. Rudd, of 
Vancouver, who pointed out that for 
every acre an Ontario binder cuts a 
binder on a prairie farm cuts five or six. 
He stated that in 1911 he brought two 
8-foot binders to his Saskatchewan 
farm and before the snow blew they 
had cut 650 acres, 200 acres of it un¬ 
ripened flax, and more trying to a 
binder than a 1,000 acres of ripe wheat. 
One of these binders is still going strong. 
Believe it or not it was taken back to 
Ontario and is still working on his farm 
in Peel County. But it looks every day 
of its 24 years and requires a little 
patience.” 


50 Years Ago This Month 

(From the Nor’-West Farmer for 
March, 1889) 

M R. ELDER’S talk at Virden last 
month on controlling prairie fires 
brought practical results. At the next 
meeting between 30 and 40 farmers 
pledged themselves to plow a 10-foot 
fire break along the west and north sides 
of their farms the following June. 

Dr. J. G. Rutherford, of Portage la 
Prairie, later Veterinary Director Gen¬ 
eral for Canada, whom the editor said 
was one of the most capable veterin¬ 
arians northwest of St. Paul, had an 
article in which he said: “Since the 
demand for heavy horses has assumed 
such proportions a very large percent¬ 
age of the good mares are annually bred 
to draught stallions, while the dream of 
raising a Goldsmith Maid, or a Maud S., 
gives the balance of them to some 
humpedbacked trotter, and if the 
thoroughbred gets a mare at all it is 
some little old scrunt, often embellished 
with ringbone or some similar orna¬ 
ment.” 

It was announced that the great 
Clydesdale stallion, Prince of Wales, 
had died on the last day of 1888. 

At a meeting of the representatives 
of the western boards of trade held in 
Winnipeg, it was unanimously resolved 
to petition the Dominion government 
to permit northwest representatives 
to meet annually for the purpose of 
fixing standards for grain grown in 
Manitoba and the Northwest Territories. 

A writer asked, “Are the farmers’ 
daughters learning to make butter as 
their mothers did? Or, under the 
changed conditions, does not the mother 
find it easier to do the whole work 
herself than to initiate the daughters 
into the mysteries of the dairy?” 



The Morning After Taking Carters Utile Liver Pills 



Look around your own neighbor¬ 
hood. One man has just hogs. 
Another has hogs and profits. His 
planning makes all the difference. 


income. We shall be glad to ex¬ 
plain to you just what Planned 
life insurance is and how it will 
help you. 


And so it is with life insurance. 
Farmers who adopt Planned in¬ 
surance with The Mutual Life of 
Canada are finding that their in¬ 
surance dollars go farther in pro¬ 
viding protection and retirement 


This Company has been insuring 
farmers for 70 years. All surplus 
earnings are paid to policyholders. 
Send a card or letter to our Head 
Office or your nearest branch 
office. 



Established 1869 


Head Office Waterloo, Ont. 

“Owned by the policyholders'* 


I The Mutual Life of Canada, CG-3 

I Waterloo, Ont. 

I am interested in “planned” insurance. 
I Name___...______ __ 

* Address________ 

I Date of 

.birth-- 


GLEAN KIDNEYS OF 
ACID AND POISONS 


Gain in Health and 
Stop Getting Up Nights 


When kidneys are clogged they become 
weak—the bladder Is Irritated—often 
passage Is scanty and smarts and burns 
—sleep Is restless and nightly visits to 
the bathroom are frequent. 

One right, safe, harmless and Inex¬ 
pensive way to relieve this trouble and 
help restore healthy action to kidneys 
and bladder is to get from any druggist a 
40-cent box of GOLD MEDAL Haarlem 
Oil Capsules and take as directed—you 
won’t be disappointed. 

But be sure and get GOLD MEDAL 
Haarlem Oil Capsules—the original and 
genuine—right from Haarlem in Holland 
—a time-tested kidney stimulant and 
diuretic. Remember also that other 
symptoms of kidney and bladder troubles 
are backache, leg cramps, puffy eyes, 
moist palms and nervousness. 


EDMONTON 

SPRING SHOW 

APRIL 10th to 16th 
BULL SALE—APRIL 13th 

Entries for Bull Sale close March 
13. Spring Show entries close 
March 27, at 12 o’clock noon. 
Write for Prize List, Entry Forms 
and Bull Sale Catalog. 

3M0NT0N EXHIBITION ASS’N. LTD. 
Arena - Edmonton 



CRAY HAIR/ 


Jhe best Remedy 
is Made at Home 

VOU can now make at home 
a better gray hair remedy 
than you can buy, by following 
this simple recipe: To half pint 
of water add one ounce toy 
rum, a small box of Orlex 
1 yj Compound and one-fourth 

/ ounce of glycerine. Any drug¬ 
gist can put this up or you can mix it yourself at 
very little cost. Apply to the hair twice a week 
until the desired shade is obtained. Orlex imparts 
color to streaked, faded or gray hair, makes it soft 
and glossy and takes years off your looks. It will 
not color the scalp, is not sticky or greasy and does 
not rub off. Do not be handicapped by gray hai* 
when it is so easy to get rid of it in your own 1 
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Early Chicks 

T HE greater part of the revenue 
obtained from poultry keeping is 
from the sale of eggs for food 
purposes. Egg prices are usually 
much higher during the winter than at 
any other season, and it has been dem¬ 
onstrated that pullets will lay three to 
five times more eggs during the months 
of November to February than the older 
birds. Each year the importance of 
hatching or purchasing chicks suffi¬ 
ciently early to ensure the pullets being 
fully mature and beginning to lay before 
cold weather commences, is becoming 
more and more apparent. 

Usually April and the early part of 
May is the most favored period for 
hatching or purchasing chicks of the 
Barred Rock and other utility breeds. 
Three to four weeks later is proving 
satisfactory for hatching chicks of the 
Leghorn and other light breeds. Due to 
the extra heat required for brooding 
early hatched chicks, the cost of rearing 
is a little higher, but this extra cost is 
more than off-set by the increased 
revenue from winter eggs. 

Natural incubation, whereby chicks 
are hatched by brooding hens, is no 
longer considered a dependable method 
of obtaining a satisfactory supply of 
chicks early in the season. To ensure 
having a flock of laying pullets for 
winter, it is necessary to arrange with 
a commercial hatchery for a supply of 
chicks for delivery at the most suitable 
time, or operate a small incubator and 
hatch the required number of chicks on 
the farm. 


factors which helped to improve egg 
prices in 1938 was the new outlet de¬ 
veloped for spring eggs to Great Britain, 
and similar exports are anticipated dur¬ 
ing the present year. Feed prices were 
low during the latter part of the year 
and as a result the profits from egg 
production were increased. 

Due to the favorable relationship of 
egg prices with the prices of feed, it is 
anticipated that hatchings will be in¬ 
creased during the coming season. If 
such increase takes place, it is expected 
that egg prices during the first half of 
1939 will approximate those of 1938, but 
possibly slightly lower during the latter 
half of the year. A considerable volume 
of Canadian poultry has been exported 
to Great Britain in recent years, and 
the domestic price has been determined 
largely by the export price. Aside from 
possible abrupt changes in the United 
Kingdom market, it is expected that 
the 1939 poultry prices will not differ 
materially from those of 1938. 


with Amazing 




Now The World's 
Largest Selling 
Electric Fencer 


S MORE THAN 50,000 FARMERS NOW SAVING 
"I MILLIONS OF DOLLARS WITH PARMAK!! * 

five new models 

on of ordinary barb or woven 2 to 5 YEAR SERVICE GUARANTEE 

ire fencing. Have all perma- Fred Thomas, Mont., says—“Saved 
ent, crop rotation and quick in feed, worry and work. In few 
»ncintrvon need Maltpq anvfarm minutes can set up fence where 
A there 13 feed which otherwise would 

im more. A harmless sting be wasted ” 
olds all livestoqk like steel and W. H. Blount, 


- -, Mich., says — 8 pl if- ^ Yd 

“Wouldn’t take $200 for it if II Bp If Ir’jj'-S 

couldn’t get another.” I B9if j lgft&r 

J Russell Freeman. Mich., says — \ B If 
' “PARMAK fencer has outpointed % B VL' Ultegfc 

> every fencer on the market.” \ 

G.F.Byrd, Miss., says “One of the \ 
best money-saving devices ever in- 
vented”. Harry Stanley, Ill., says 
“Thebestthingl haveon the farm”. ^“* 1 ? 

EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS WANTED 

in each Canadian Province. U.S. dealers 
making remarkable sales. Ora Smith, Iowa, 
sold 34 units two days—made -$270 profit 
in one week. Get lined up for big profits on 
spring fencing season now starting, 
i. CO., 12-C, KANSAS CITY, MO. P for‘ 


Use a PARMAK on your farm. 

See for yourself how It pos¬ 
itively holds the most stub¬ 
born fence breakers, saves 
time, labor, money. SEND 
FOR FREE CATALOG and 30- 
day TRIAL OFFER. Write. 
PARKER McCRORY MFG 


Is Your Horse 

Keep him working. Don’t 

experiment or let him VMM " WdL 

suffer. SAVOSS (formerly Vl0 

Save-the-Horse) the fa- \ -A ^ 
mous treatment used for 9 ‘ W 

40 years by leading breeders and trainers, is sold 
with signed Guarantee to promptly refund if it 
fails on spavin, splint, sidebone, high ringbone, 
certain ankle, tendon, hip, shoulder and other 
lameness. At druggists’; or sold direct. 64-page 
Symptom and Guidance Book FREE, with copy of 
Guarantee to any owner WHO HAS A LAME 
HORSE. Write todgy. TROY CHEMICAL CO., 
DtpL F. 517 Crawford St, Toronto, Ont 


Show Reform Overdue 

Maurice Hartnett, a Saskatoon scribe 
with a wide knowledge of agricultural 
fairs, told his farm audience a few 
things at the convention held in his 
home town in January. With respect to 
poultry shows he cites the progress £ 
shown by one of the larger exhibitions 
where only breeds which are raised ex¬ 
tensively in the country are shown. 
That's just common sense. At other 
shows the old padded prize list is still 
in vogue. 

At one of the Class A fairs there were 
last year places for 45 different breeds 
of poultry, and 35 breeds of pigeons. At 
another there were 42 different breeds of 
fowls and 15 of pigeons. There was, he 
says, the same amount of money given 
to the first prize Japanese Bantam, or 
Russian Orloff as to the prize-winning 
Plymouth Rock, Surely this is contrary 
to reason. Just because the grain show¬ 
men give nearly all their prize money 
to the growers of Reward, a wheat that 
is grown by less than one per cent of 
commercial producers, is no reason why 
poultry men should persist in a similar 
course. 


Canada’s Largest Annual Auction 


SALE of BULLS 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS, HEREFORDS, 
SHORTHORNS 

All registered and T.B. tested. 

CALGARY, APRIL 5-6-7, 1939 

HORSE SHOW, APRIL 5th to 8th 

Bull Sale Entries Close March 4. 

Horse Show and Baby Beef Entries Close March 22. 
Write for prize list and sale catalogue to 
E. L. RICHARDSON. Secretary of 
ALBERTA LIVESTOCK ASSOCIATIONS, Calgary. 


Care of Hatching Eggs 

Eggs for hatching purposes should be 
protected from extremes in tempera¬ 
ture. Low temperatures cause chilling 
and high temperatures are equally 
harmful. Hatching eggs should be 
gathered frequently and stored at a 
temperature of about 50 degrees Fahr. 
Storing the eggs with the large end up 
has been found to he superior to stor¬ 
ing with the small end up. Even under 
the best of conditions, eggs deteriorate 
in hatchability when being stored for 
incubation, and satisfactory results are 
not likely to be obtained with eggs kept 
longer than 10 days to two weeks before 
being set. Tiny cracks in the shell in¬ 
terfere with hatching and eggs must be 
handled with great care to prevent 
these. It is a good practice to candle 
all eggs before they are set or shipped 
to a hatchery, and use those with tiny 
cracks for food purposes. Flock improve¬ 
ment from the standpoint of size and 
shape of eggs laid can be effected when 
the eggs are being selected for incuba¬ 
tion. Only sound shelled eggs of good 
size and normal in shape should be used. 


WITH 


Hens Are Temperamental 

A pullet nearing the end of her first 
year’s egg record had already layed 
eggs enough to beat any previous world 
record. She at once became first page 
news. An insistant reporter, gifted in 
persuasion, induced her owner to allow 
him to photograph her. The next day 
she did not lay, the only day on which 
she missed for the month. Having her 
picture taken reduced her record by one 
egg. 

Any disturbance which excites hens 
lowers the egg production. People who 
are careless about frightening their 
hens or handling them roughly have 
no idea how much they lose in eggs by 
such carelessness. Scattering litter about 
with a pitchfork which sets the hens to 
fluttering about and cackling lowers the 
egg production. I use an old tub and 
turn it over carefully in empting out 
the litter. 

Hens should be kept so gentle that 
they can be handled as pets. Many 
people think that this would take too 
much time. It saves much more time 
than it costs. Suppose you want to 
delouse your hens or examine them for 
culling the poor layers. If they are 
afraid of you there is a terrible com¬ 
motion which reduces the egg output 
for two or three days. If they are not 
afraid of you and are accustomed to 
being handled there is no trouble. 

If you can’t pick hens up without 
frightening them take a burlap sack 
and sew a hoop made of No. 9 wire into 
the mouth of it. Move several hens 
with the one you want to catch into a 
corner of the henhouse and quietly 
slip the hoop over the one you want and 
drop it on the floor. The hen will then 
be in the sack. You can pick it up 
quietly and carry her away without 
any fluttering or cackling. 

The time to tame them is when they 
are hatched. It is the simplest thing 
in the world to make pets of newly 
hatched chicks if you are careful never 
to frighten them and always handle 
them gently. 


GRADED 
<*a. ON 


R.O.P. CHICKS — Individually re¬ 
corded, bred from blood-tested flocks, 
inspected on Record of Performance 
standards for high egg production, 
egg size and meat type. Sold only by 
R.O.P. breeders; an excellent source 
of foundation stock and breeding 
cockerels. 


Prevention of Paralysis 

One type of paralysis, known as poly¬ 
neuritis, is common at this season of the 
year. This ailment causes birds to lose 
the use of their legs and affected cases 
may be seen sprawled on the floor of the 
pen, unable to stand or walk, and the 
head may be pointed backward instead 
of forward. The lack of vitamin “B” as 
contained in green food is probably the 
most common cause. The ailment can 
readily be corrected by additions to the 
ration of generous amounts of alfalfa 
or clover leaves, surplus vegetables, and 
sprouted oats. In addition to being a 
preventive of this type of paralysis, the 
feeds mentioned all have a beneficial 
effect upon the hatchability of eggs. 


ST1D 

OROED FLOCKS 


PURPLI 
R. O. P 


LABEL 

Chicks 


yg labels indicate 
commercial grades. 


R.O.P.-SI RED CHICKS— Produc¬ 
ed by mating R.O.P. cockerels with 
approved, banded, blood-tested flocks, 
bred and selected for egg production, 
egg size and meat type. 


RED I ABEL 
.O.P.-Slr id Chicks 


Egg Prices 1938 and 1939 

The Agricultural Situation and Out¬ 
look, published each year by the de¬ 
partments of agriculture, and trade and 
commerce, provides interesting infor¬ 
mation on all phases of agricultural 
production and marketing. The poultry 
section of this publication shows the 
prices of eggs to have followed a gradual 
trend upward since 1934. During the 
year 1937 the upward trend was tem¬ 
porarily arrested, but was resumed dur¬ 
ing the year 1938. In the fall of 1938, 
the seasonal advance in prices began 
earlier and reached higher levels than 
during the previous year. One of the 
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APPROVED CHICKS —Produced 
by mating approved cockerels with 
approved, banded, 


. blood-tested flocks, 
bred and selected for egg production, 
egg size and meat type. 


BLUE 1 
approved 


, ks For further information, write 

DOMINION DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

OTTAWA 

Honourable James G. Gardiner, Minister 52M 
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OGDEN'S 

FINE CUT 


OGDEN'S HITS THE 
SPOT IN SMOKING 
PLEASURE 


Mellow — mild — cool — 
Ogden’s Fine Cut scores 
on every point. Men who 
“roll their own” find that 
with Ogden’s they hit the 
\ target of real smoking 

T' pleasure. Particularly 

when they use “Vogue”or 
“Chantecler” 
papers. 


Ask 
For 
Ogden* s 
Cut 
Plug 


"10 Mondays 
Every Hour 

—that’s how time flies in 
the EATON Research Bureau 
when experiments that corres¬ 
pond to the action of a Mon¬ 
day’s “washing” are being 
conducted. 

More and more we are trying 
to give our customers mate¬ 
rials that will stand repeated 
washings without harmful 
effects. For example, we have 
a machine called a Launder- 
Ometer in which samples of 
cloth are tested. In a brief 
run results are obtained com¬ 
parable to what the samples 
would experience under rea¬ 
sonable treatment in your own 
laundry tub. 

The use of this machine 
makes it possible to determine 
the actual fastness to washing 
of dyed and printed fabrics as 
far as change in color is con¬ 
cerned, and also the degree of 
staining which such colors 
may cause when washed with 
other materials. As any 
housewife will tell you, it 
is necessary to know the 
answers to both of these ques¬ 
tions before colored fabrics 
can be successfully laundered. 

These tests permit us to state 
in our catalogue specific guar¬ 
antees of the ability of mate¬ 
rials to withstand the ordinary 
fading and rubbing caused by 
repeated washings. That’s 
why words like “washable” 
and “fast colors” at EATON’S 
are your guides to satisfactory 
shopping. 


EATONS 
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“She made me BOIL... 
with her know-it-all air! 


11 



How Helen raised her baby 
by up-to-date methods while living 
with an old-fashioned aunt! 



RIDE THE 
RIVER 

Continued from page 10 


Sycamore’s lips took on a pressed bit¬ 
terness. Bent forward, he kicked a stray 
cottonwood branch into the fire. “There 
was a man down south one time,” he 
said casually, “who had a brother. Also 
he had a girl he thought to marry. His 
name—” 

Con Lash's head reared alertly. “Call 
him Smith. It’s a common name.” 

The crew was still. “Smith was his 
name then,” said Sycamore. “Smith’s 
girl was of a fine family. Smith’s brother 
was young and inclined to be flighty, 
but honest enough to do a day’s work 
for a day’s wages. That was so anyhow 
until another man came along. We’ll 
say the other man’s name was Red.” 

“Also a common name.” murmured 
Con Lash, never letting his eyes stray 
from Sycamore. 

“THE story is short,” drawled Syca- 

1 more, watching that winkless 
glance. “This Red was the sort to please 
you. He could make himself agreeable 
to man or woman. In this case he did 
both. He took Smith’s brother and made 
the boy think there was no fellow on 
earth like Red.” 

“Smith,” suggested Con Lash, “may¬ 
be tried to warn his brother about this 
Red?” 

“Just so. But it didn’t help. Red made 
a cattle thief out of the boy by speakin' 
of the admirable character of an out¬ 
law. The two worked the rustlin’ busi¬ 
ness for several months. And whilst 
about this, Red meanwhile got the girl’s 
interest by his handsome manners and 
married her.” 

“Leavin’ Smith in the cold?” said Con 
Lash, contemptuously amused. 

“In the cold,” murmured Sycamore. 
The crew, he realized, knew what un¬ 
spoken things stood behind all this. But 
the kid didn’t. The kid sat there atten¬ 
tively, accepting it as just another story 
to pass the evening away. “This south¬ 
ern country didn’t know Red was a 
crook,” Sycamore went on. “Nor did 
the girl.” 

“You’re sure?” said Con Lash, words 
flatter. 

“If the girl had known, she’d scorned 
him. But Red was all things to all people. 
The day they were married they went 
up the trail on a bridal trip. Red and 
the girl, and Smith’s brother. The girl 
on a democrat buggy. That’s the last of 
the girl and Smith’s brother. Some 
months later Red come back alone, 
sayin’ nothing.” 

“This Smith never questioned Red 
about the missin’ people?” droned Con 
Lash. 

“No.” Sycamore’s tone was slowly sad. 
“He was waiting for the rest of the story 
to come. Somewhere up the trail, he 
found out, Red had collected half a 
dozen extra men. Their course con¬ 
tinued north. What Red did afterward 
lies yonder.” 

Con Lash’s glance was brightly ma¬ 
licious. “This Red couldn’t of been so 
bad. The boy liked him. The girl mar¬ 
ried him.” 

“He had a way,” spoke Sycamore. "A 
smilin', hypocritical way.” 

Willy Morgan said: “Smith should of 
done something, Sycamore.” 

Con Lash’s grin was an ironic streak 
“That’s right, kid. But this Smith ap¬ 
pears to have been a dumb ox that 
couldn’t keep straw in his own stall.” 

“Which is yet to appear,” was Syca¬ 
more’s toneless reply. 

They were seemingly barren of feel¬ 
ing, two upright torsos faced across the 
flame, brightened and dulled by the 
pulsing shifts of the light. Major 
Pearcy s voice was as gentle as the 
southern wind: “Leave the saddles on 
tonight. There’s a hell-bender cornin’ 
out of the east.” 

The last vestige of the breeze died; 
the pale blue point of the flame rose 
straight to black heavens. 

B ROKEN JUG’S cattle crossed the 
Niobrara by evening of a day that 
had revealed no sun, that had been filled 
with a haze the color of tan mud. The 
river was up. 



AUNT: Now Helen, if I were you— 


HELEN: But Aunty, we’ve been over that 
a million times already. I know exactly 
how to handle the baby . . . even if he 
is my first. 



HELEN: Times have changed, Aunty. Our 
doctor says that today children should 
get special care . . . special food, special 
clothes. Yes, even a special laxative! 
AUNT: What! A special laxative for 
babies? 


HELEN: That’s why the doctor said to give 
him Castoria. He said it’s the modem 
laxative made only for children. It’s on 
the safe side . . . has no harsh “adult” 
drugs. It works mostly in the lower 
bowel and won’t disturb his tummy. 



AUNT: Tush! You’re mollycoddling the 
child, and you know it. Why in our time 
children grew up without all this fiddle- 


faddle. 



HELEN: Of course! Doesn’t it stand to 
reason? After all, Bobby’s only 7 months. 
His tiny system is still delicate. Wouldn’t 
it be risky to give him anything but a 
mild, gentle laxative, one made especially 
for a baby’s needs? 


AUNT: Well, he certainly takes it willing¬ 
ly enough. I’ll say that much. 

HELEN: He ought to. The doctor says 
Castoria has a grand taste . . . Isn’t it 
wonderful to know we’re giving Bobby 
a laxative that’s so dependable? 


CASTORIA 

The modern—SAFE—laxative made especially and ONLY for children 
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“Ordinarily you could cross this drink 
without wettin’ your ankles,” said 
Pearcy. “She’s climbin’ her banks fast. 
Where's that chuck wagon gone? I 
think a herd’s somewhere ahead of us 
in this murk. Don’t pile into it. I want 
the beef held close tonight.” 

Sycamore Smith skirted the edges of 
the herd in a sudden falling darkness. 
The camp fire’s glow lay formless and 
faint at a seeming distance. Sky and 
earth had closed together but there was 
an absence of pressure in the air, a 
queer feel of suction, an increase of 
electric prickling. In the general hush 
the river’s heavy sibilance formed a 
throaty undertone. 

Sycamore rode back to the camp, ate 
a hurried supper, changed his horse. 
Tension gripped the outfit; nobody sat 
quiet. Con Lash had one comradely arm 
about Willy Morgan’s shoulders. Major 
Pearcy’s bemused face tipped to the 
heavens. “If we’re in the centre of 
this,” he said, “we’ll have beefsteak 
hangin’ to every sage bush inside of 
fifty miles.” 

“And may be some human hide,” 


added Con Lash. 

“The trail makes and breaks,” as¬ 
sented Pearcy, very quiet. 

Sycamore swung out. “Back in a little 
while,” he called. Twenty paces took 
him beyond the sound and sight of 
them. He didn’t know the exact point 
of the town, but in this thirsty land he 
knew it would be hard by the river, 
living on the strength of the prairie’s 
scarce water. So, following the bank, 
he raised the blurred gleaming of lights 
and turned into an undistinguished 
street bordered by the raw buildings of 
another outpost in a lonely world. He 
went, as so often before, straight to 
the jail office and found a man there— 
a fine-shouldered man with blond hair, 
fair features and eyes purely hazel. 
“Battenburg?” 

“Yes,” said the marshal. He was at 
a desk, both arms lying on it. The light 
of his eyes turned oddly steady. 

“A year ago six men and a woman 
came this way.” 

Battenburg said, “Yes,” gently. 

"There was trouble here?” 

“It was money they wanted,” said 


Battenburg. “They tried holding up a 
saloon and got shot out of town. A pair 
of that party is buried in Boot Hill.” 

Sycamore’s talk crept dryly across the 
room. “No names?” 

“They died too quick to tell. It was 
the girl that named the dead ones for 
us afterward. Orren Peters. And a lad 
named Jack Smith.” 

“Brother of mine. My name is Syca¬ 
more Smith.” 

Battenburg hadn’t moved. But as the 
tight moment went by, the color of his 
glance flowed from hazel to a bright 
green. The weight of his palms fell on 
arched fingers. Sycamore’s cheeks held 
nothing; yet below this poker mask a 
cold fury beat and surged. “I’m not 
blaming you,” he said at last. 

“Never know about you Southern 
boys,” murmured Battenburg. “The 
leader was a wild one. He escaped with 
three men.” 

“His name was Lash?” 

“So the girl later told us.” 

“What about her?” 

“She didn’t know the quality of that 
man at all. She married him in good 


faith. What he did here exposed him 
to her. She was through with him then. 
That girl’s all right. She makes her 
living here by teachin’.” 

“Where?” 

Battenburg’s glance pierced Syca¬ 
more. He said: “I want no more trouble 
for her. She’s had enough. Remember 
that. Last house on the upper left hand 
of this street.” 

Sycamore walked from the office and 
strode into the darkness lying beyond 
the store lamps. One sally of wind 
rushed through town; in the north a 
faint shudder of pale lightning broke 
the sky and a single pellet of rain struck 
his hat brim. He came to a last house 
set back behind white pickets and stop¬ 
ped at the door. “I’m not askin’ any¬ 
thing,” he told himself sadly. Then he 
knocked. 

The door opened. Against the light 
her body lay slim and straight. The oval 
outline of her face was dim, but he saw 
emotion rip across the level line of eyes 
he knew so well, and at that moment he 
wondered how much of the old laughter 
was left in her. 



There are things to talk over when a new Ford V-8 takes its place on the 
country roads. 

First of all, there is always the Ford V-8 engine. It has proved its per¬ 
formance and economy in the hands of over 5,000,000 owners. And it’s still 
the biggest engine value in a low-price car. 

There is talk about how good-looking the new Ford is — how body lines 
are as clean and smooth as a grand-champion steer in the show-ring. And 
motorists are saying you know you’re riding in a fine car, too, with that extra 
seat comfort and plenty of room for the family to spread out and relax. 

Another important item of conversation is the new, powerful hydraulic 
brakes. (Pedal action is very easy, and braking pressure is equalized for smooth, 
straight-line stopping from any speed.) 

These are only a few of the things you will hear about this new 1939 car 
you will want to know . . . your Ford dealer invites you to take the wheel and 
get acquainted. 

NEW FORD V- 8 

FORD MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED: FORD, MERCURY, LINCOLN-ZEPHYR AND LINCOLN MOTOR CARS 


FEATURES THAT MAKE 
FORD CARS TOP VALUE 

* V-TYPE 8-CYLINDER ENGINE 

8 cylinders give smoothness. Small cylinders 
give economy. 

* HYDRAULIC BRAKES 

Easy-acting—quick, straight stops. 

+ TRIPLE-CUSHIONED COMFORT 

New flexible roll-edge seat cushions, soft springs, 
hydraulic shock absorbers. 

* STABILIZED CHASSIS 

No front-end bobbing or dipping. Level starts, 
level stops, level ride. 

* SCIENTIFIC SOUNDPROOFING 

Noises hushed for quiet ride. 

* LOW PRICES 

Advertised prices include many items of desir¬ 
able equipment. 
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GARDEN HUCKLEBERRY 



The Most Useful, 
Beautiful and Popular 
Garden Fruit Ever 
Grown. 

This beautiful new fruit 
grows from seed first year. 
Unexcelled for pies and 
preserves. Immense crops of 
fruits larger than common 
Huckleberry or Blueberry. 
Cooked with apple*, lemon 
or any sour fruit makes 
finest jelly. Easily grown in 
any sell. This grand fruit 
will delight you Pkt. 15®, 
postage 3c. 


SPECIAL: 10 Pkts wonderful and useful fegetable 
novelties that will astonish you (including Huckleberry) 
•11 for S5c prepaid. Order now. 

Core OUR BIG 1939 SEED and 
rKC.IL NURSERY BOOK. 

Dominion Sood House, Georgetown, Ont. 


• Relieves 

the Pain of 
CHICK-TIME' 
STRAIN 



THERE is nothing more pain¬ 
ful than over-tired, “knotted” 
muscles. The pain is soothed 
almost instantly when you pat 
on Sloan’s. It is quick-acting. 
It sends a comforting warmth 
deep into the affected tissues, 
restoring free circulation of the 
blood. Keep a bottle on hand. 
Use it to relieve all muscular 
soreness, bruises, sprains, lum¬ 
bago, neuralgia. Don’t rub. 
Just pat it on. 52M 


SLOANS 

Qofrriif LINIMENT 


“Hello, Allyn.” 

It was casual, for there were reserves 
he could not break through and there 
was a hunger for which no word existed. 
He saw her shoulders tremble. A hand 
touched him lightly, and then held his 
sleeve in sudden strength. 

“You’ve remembered me, Sycamore?” 
“Why didn’t you come back home?” 
“I made a mistake and couldn’t. I’ve 
some pride left, Sycamore.” 

“It’s taken me a year to unravel this. 
Allyn.” 

W HY should you care now?" said the 
girl, almost crying It. 

“I don’t change.” 

“I threw you over for a scoundrel not 
worth your little Unger!” 

“If you don’t want me,” said Syca¬ 
more, gently, “I’ll be on my way.” 

“You deserve better! You ought to 
forget me—!” 

“Why do you suppose I’m here?” mut¬ 
tered Sycamore. 

“My dear—come In!” 

His long arm went to the door frame 
and supported the forward weight of 
his body. Wind struck roof and wall 
gustily. A crystal-and-silver rain beat 
slantingly across the light. His voice 
strengthened. “I’ve got to get to camp 
before this breaks. We’re going to Da¬ 
kota. When the cattle’s delivered I’ll 
come, Allyn.” 

She caught his shoulders, and the 
familiar scent of her hair carried Syca¬ 
more back through the year of waiting 
and wiped it out. He kissed her, feeling 
the desperate grip of her arms. 

“I stopped hoping,” she said. “But if 
vou are mine again—” 

“Till fall,” Sycamore called out and 
went to his horse, and galloped down a 
street turned semi-liquid. On the prairie 
a howling wind shook him in his seat 
“I’ll kill that man!” he shouted. A 
higher and higher wailing rose from the 
north; the fog was cut apart by the 
bullet-like drive of the rain. One more 
distant shudder of light snaked across 
the far distance, faint thunder rolled. 
Riding into the Broken Jug circle he 
dismounted before a dying fire, where 
the crew stood waiting for certain ca¬ 
tastrophe. Con Lash’s dark face glis¬ 
tened in the background. 

“If they run," boomed Major Pearcv. 
“it will be west along the river!” 

Con Lash came into the small light, 
cheeks strained. “What’d you find?” 

A rider appeared, water roping along 
his slicker. “We’ll never hold ’em If 
that damn’ noise busts any closer!” 
Lightning swelled through the dense 
night, momentarily exposing a sea of 
restless backs and tossing horns. 
“Everybody rides!” called Pearcy. 
“What did you And, Smith?” repeated 
Con Lash, more arrogantly. 

T HE crew never moved. Sycamore's 
body was a rigid shadow. “So this 
Red,” he said, pushing his words into 
the wind, “went up the trail and tried 
to rob a saloon. He got shot out of town, 
leavin’ Smith’s brother dead. Leavin’ 
the girl behind. He led one to a miser¬ 
able end and spoiled the life of the 
other. All there was to the man was a 
grin covering a rotten heart! But he’ll 
be soon dead!” 

Con Lash hurled his taunting words 
back: 


“Ain’t you guessin’ at that?” 

“Get into the leather!” shouted Ma¬ 
jor Pearcy. 

Men ran toward the ponies, strug¬ 
gling into a blast grown wilder. They 
were barely seated when it struck—a 
purple blaze sundering the heavens from 
corner to corner; a blinding brightness 
followed by titanic crashing. Sycamore 
got to his saddle, hearing a long cry 
javelin back. “They’re gone!” Shapes of 
cattle streamed past, the chuck wagon 
went down and became matchwood. 
Turning with the stampede, Sycamore 
shoved his horse into a dead run and 
curved out of the charging mass. He 
bent low in the saddle and made contact 
with the undulating edges of that sense¬ 
less, bawling jam; he matched the pace, 
he bettered it. He pulled slowly up to 
the leaders and passed them and veered 
his pony dangerously across the path¬ 
way of the stock. 

Lightning broke again and sky and 
earth shook with the deep artillery 
detonations. Sycamore lagged a little, 
let the first rank of beef come up to 
him, and then began to drop his bullets, 
one and another, into that mad rush. 
A terrific cry knifed through the welter 
of sound—a squalling yell at once mor¬ 
tal and unearthly. Sycamore said, 
“Goodbye!” bitterly. There was no going 
back now. He rode the crest of the 
wave, prisoned by it. entirely at its 
mercy. 

I T was dreary dawn when Sycamore 
came slowly out of a ravine five miles 
north with an exhausted fragment of 
the herd. Ahead of him a man bent 
toward the ground rose and took to the 
saddle. He rode a staggered circle about 
something on the earth and fired three 
spaced shots into wet air. At that signal 
of disaster Sycamore swore gently and 
bolted ahead. Broken Jug riders came 
sweeping up from all quarters. 

A man lay there on the yellow clay, 
soundless and motionless. Willy Morgan 
stood over him, his body miserably 
drooped. The kid’s cheeks were creased 
with tears and in his eyes was a despair 
that had no bottom. Sycamore stared 
down at the figure, identified it and 
looked silently across to Major Pearcy. 
Pearcy said; “Lash.” 

“That’s the yell I heard last night 
then,” said another rider. 

Pearcy murmured: “More Texas blood 
to christen this northern country.” 

Sycamore’s eyes clung to Willy. The 
kid’s cheeks went hollow and the kid’s 
lips were bitter-tight; stark grief was 
shaking his immature frame. The trail 
was cruel, thought Sycamore. It had 
killed Con Lash; but, and this seemed 
clearer and clearer, it was making 
young Willy a man. So he said, softly: 

“He was a good hand to ride the river 
with, Willy." 

Willy Morgan wheeled, leaped Into 
his saddle and raced blindly away. 

“Why,” demanded Major Pearcy, “did 
you say a thing like that? You hated 
Con Lash. You’d of shot it out with him 
later.” 

“The kid,” mused Sycamore, “never 
knew Lash was a crook. He thought 
Lash was a great man—and he’ll try 
to be the fellow he thought Con was. 
Never spoil a loyalty like that." 


LITTLE REST 
DAY OR NIGHT 

Woman with Severe Neuritis 

For the benefit of others who may be 
troubled with the complaint she suffered 
from, a grateful woman writes: 

“Last May I had a very severe attack 
of neuritis in the leg, which made it 
impossible for me to rest during the day, 
or to get regular sleep at nights—to say 
nothing of the Intense pain. 

“Various medicines gave me very little 
relief, and a friend advised me to give 
Kruschen a trial, as she had derived 
benefit from it whilst suffering similarly. 
I am so thankful that I took her advice. 
From the very first bottle I felt relieved, 
and now I am quite free from pain, and 
get a good night’s sleep.”—(Mrs.) H.C. 

Neuritis, like rheumatism, lumbago, 
and sciatica, is often caused by needle- 
pointed uric acid crystals, which form 
as the result of sluggish eliminating 
organs. Krushen helps to convert those 
crystals Into a harmless solution, which is 
removed through the natural channels. 


VITAE ORE 

( POPULARLY CALLED V. O.) 


V. O. is a safe and reliable home medicine, 
guaranteed free of narcotics or habit-forming 
drugs. Has been sold for fifty years as Blood 
and Health Builder. Send $1.00 for full pack¬ 
age, enough for month’s treatment. Money 
back if not satisfied. You are to be the judge. 

THEO NOFI rn 320 * Ffi A NKLINST 

im.wuLLtu. DEfTi av Chicago 


100 

EXTRA 
USES FOR 



Beside beautifying and protecting 
floors, furniture, and woodwork, 
there are ioo extra ways Johnson’s 
Wax will help you keep your home 
bright and shining, and save house- 
work. (Wax your lampshades, pic¬ 
ture frames, refrigerators, etc., etc.) 


ANNOUNCING 

A New Serial Starting April 

The CLOSED Room 

By CLARENCE BUDINGTON KELLAND 

If you like people, humor, love and mystery all mixed together in a 
story, then you are going to spend some pleasant hours reading the new 
serial which is to start in this magazine next month. It is written by a 
man who has outstanding power to create fiction characters. The scene 
is laid in a small American town. The people who move through the story 
might inhabit any one of the many little towns on this continent. Scatter- 
good Baines, the genial, stout hardware merchant in the place, that 
strange and lazy young man Dunker Gilson who comes to manage the 
town’s newspaper and Geraldine Quinton, the daughter of the haughty 
wealthy family of the district are people you will remember for long after 
the story closes. 

Do not fail to read the opening instalment in the April issue. 
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Household Hints 

To aid the busy housewife 

By Violet D. Nelson 


City people take the convenience of a 
bathroom with hot and cold water as 
a matter of course, but in certain 
country districts it is still an unob¬ 
tainable luxury. 

When the children must be bathed 
in the kitchen, it is often difficult to 
obtain the necessary privacy, as most 
kitchens are the main street of the 
house. 

In our home we use a homemade 
screen of strong cotton material. This 
measures 12 feet by 6, and has three 
large hooks on one long side. One sewn 
in the middle and one at each corner. 
This can easily be hooked to metal rings 
suspended from the ceiling or attached 
to the walls, and is no trouble to put 
up or down. If preferred the rings can 
be sewn to the screen, instead of vice 
versa. 


Sponsored by 

The Home Baking Service of Robin Hood Flour Mills 


Mrs. wyiie, L.m.E,. oread inampion, Approves 
the New Robin Hood Book, “Baking Made Easy” 

There are many reasons 
why you'll like it, too T 


In my work box I have several bags of 
mosquito netting to hold odd balls of 
wool, odds and ends of ribbon or tape, 
pieces of lace, spools of thread, etc. This 9 
keeps the articles from getting in a 
miscellaneous tangle. 


A S the opinions of champions are always of value 
I was naturally eager to learn what the best 
bread-maker at the Canadian National Exhibition, 
Toronto, thought of the new Robin Hood publication, 
“Baking Made Easy.” 

“I think the new book is wonderful,” said Mrs. 
Walter Wylie. “It is so clear, concise and nicely 
gotten up. I find it very easy to follow. I’ve had it 
only a few days but the recipes I’ve tried have turned 
out fine. I can see many more in the book I must 
try. I am sure the new book will be particularly 
helpful to young women learning to bake.” 

Mrs. Wylie summed up, in a few words, exactly 
what I am sure everyone of you is going to say when 
you get your copy of “Baking Made Easy” and start 
to try out the recipes with their simplified instruc¬ 
tions. 

How Often Have You Said This? 

In baking, as you and I know, it is quite easy to 
make a mistake if something isn't quite clear to us. 
How often many a woman has cried out, “I wish I 
were more sure of my method,” when something 
did not turn out just right. It is to prevent these 
disappointments that, in this new book, the best 
methods are given so simply and clearly I don’t think 
a child could go wrong when using them. 

I think I’m safe in saying this is exactly the kind 
of cook book you have been looking for because it 
not only tells what goes into bread or cakes, but 
tells, step by step, how to mix the ingredients. It 
is so beautifully illustrated and easy to follow that 
you will find it a means to excite the girls (and 
quite often the boys) of the family to take a new 
interest in baking. 

Without my telling you, you know that different 
ways of combining the ingredients of a recipe make 
such a difference in the appearance or texture of a 
cake. Your neighbor may make her cake with the 
same proportions you use, but it looks and tastes 
different. 

“If only I had her ‘knack of baking’,” you say 
impatiently. Well, here you have every single 
“knack” that reduces baking to utter simplicity. 
Each operation in “Baking Made Easy” is numbered 
so you cannot go wrong or omit anything. Just put 
a slip of paper over the page, and, as you complete 
each operation, move the paper down to the next. 
In that way it is impossible to forget or omit a single 
ingredient. 

Bread Making Methods 

Take the “Hints on Bread Baking,” page 8: A list 

of sixteen important points about bread making are 
given. On the opposite page is a recipe for the over¬ 
night method of making white bread. The ingredients 
are listed, and then the ten operations are numbered 
in such a simple way you positively cannot make a 
mistake. Following that is a recipe for making bread 
with the compressed yeast, or quick method. Then 
one telling how to use liquid yeast, and so on. Five 
whole pages of novel ways to make buns or rolls with 
the extra dough you keep out for the special treat on 
bread-making day, or for those quick buns you want 
to make for school lunches or “occasions.” 

Another Dandy Idea 

Another dandy idea is having the index at the top 
of every page. You will find CAKES, PIES, ROLLS, 
or whatever it is you wish to bake, listed in letters 
an inch deep at the top of each page. No trouble 


To make your own browning for gravy 
Place four tablespoons of sugar in a 
large clean frying pan. Stir till dis¬ 
solved, and then add half a cup of 
sugar by degrees, stirring continually 
till dark brown. Pour into greased tin 
where it will set like dark toffee. Either 
wrap in waxed paper and break off a 
piece to dissolve in soup stew or gravy 
as required, or wrap pieces of required 
size in separate pieces of paper and 
keep in a tin. 


If you have any discarded rain coats, 
remember they make useful bags for 
school books, lunches, etc. Also good 
coverings for cushions in the kitchen 
From old auto topping I obtained a 
cover for the mattress on the kitchen 
sofa. 


If you often have to hunt round for a 
pencil, try making little wall pockets 
for these in every room, but the pencil 
near the list tablet in the kitchen should 
be attached to a string. 


I like to make my oven holders from 
woollen material as they are less likely 
to catch on fire. Have at least four of 
these with small metal rings at the 
corners. Hang them on a special hook 
in the kitchen, and you’ll always be able 
to find one when needed. 


Mrs. Walter A. Wylie, Bolton, Orrt., winner of the first prize for white bread 
at The Canadian National Exhibition, 1938, Toronto, chooses a recipe from 

the new book. 


at all to find what you want when 
you use this recipe book. 


You’ll Want This New 
Receipe Book 


How to Make Open Face 
Ribbon, Club and Other 
Stylish Sandwiches 


It is a beautiful little book. I 
am sure you will prize it. And it 
will make baking easy for you. So 
just send your name and address, 
together with 9 cents in stamps, to 
cover mailing cost, to Robin Hood 
Flour Mills, Limited, Department 
“K,” Moose Jaw, Sask.; Saskatoon, 
Sask.; or Calgary, Alta. Please 
mention this publication. A copy 
of this book will come to you 
promptly. Be sure and give your 
complete address — rural route 
number, post office, province. 

When you receive this book, use 
the recipes with Robin Hood 
Flour, just as each specifies, and 
I can promise that you will be 
delighted with the results. The 
recipes have all been tested many 
times and are absolutely reliable. 
I vouch for them. And as for 
Robin Hood Flour, so many 
women have testified to its quality 
and economy in this “Home Bak¬ 
ing Page” that I don’t need to say 
anything more in its behalf except 
to remind you that it is milled 
from washed wheat and is the 
purest, cleanest, finest flour you 
could ever wish to use. 


A downstairs bedroom is very con¬ 
venient, but it is often difficult to admit 
heat or air through the door without 
sacrificing privacy. Try hanging a thick 
cotton curtain in the doorway which 
reaches neither the lintel nor the floor. 
A piece of elastic cap be threaded 
through the top slot. This has no effect 
on opening or closing the door. 


A stiff brush will go through the hair 
and massage the scalp better than a 
brush with soft bristles. Wash the brush 
frequently and dry by allowing it to 
rest on the tips of the bristles. If the 
moisture runs back into the sockets into 
which the bristles are fastened, it will 
soften them and cause them to break off 
—E.G.W. 


If the soap in the bathroom is not 
the kind which you wish to use, provide 
your own soap. Keep it in a soap box 
and put aside between usings. In this 
way you will have what you want at 
hand and it will last longer than if 
left in the open for everyone to help A 
himself to.—E.G.W. 
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Our Improvised Bathroom 


W 'HEN we moved to the farm, we 
missed a bathroom more than 
anything else, but water sys¬ 
tems and bathroom fixtures 
cost money and we realized it would 
probably be years before we could instal 
one, especially as electricity was to 
come first. But after a year or two of 
doing without, we decided if we could 
not have the real thing we could at 
least have a humble substitute. It would 
certainly be a great convenience and 
comfort and would do in the interim 
while waiting for a water system. 

Ours was an old-fashioned house 
with a wide hall running its entire 
length down the centre, drafty and cold 
in winter and a large waste space to 
keep clean at any season, so we decided 
to partition off the lower end of it for 
our bathroom, not only because of its 
easy access to the kitchen for its water 
supply, but because a downstairs bath¬ 
room is invaluable where young children 
are to be cared for. The outside door 
.leading into the hall was replaced by 
111 window and a doorway left in the 
new partition leading into the now 
shortened hall so the bathroom would 
have easy access from the other rooms. 

Next a chemical closet was con¬ 
structed from scraps of lumber by build¬ 
ing a box with seat and lid. This frame 
work was enamelled a glistening white. 
We bought and installed the vent pipes 
and a large sized galvanized garbage 
pail answered for the inside container. 
If properly installed this type of toilet 
is quite satisfactory. 

We found that used bathroom pieces 
could be bought very cheaply as many 
people in the city were installing more 
modern designs and removing the old. 
So we next purchased a tub in good 
condition and while we knew it would 
be some time before we could have 
running water into it, there was no 
reason why it could not be connected 
with the drain pipe from the kitchen 
sink and save us the inconvenience of 
carrying the bath water out as well as 
in. So this was done and the old, in- 
adaquate wash tub abandoned once and 
for all. 


A page devoted to the work and interests 
of the rural homemaker 

Edited by AMY J. ROE 


has been fitted across the wide bow- 
window, a shaped shelf occupying every 
available inch of space; and over this 
shelf is tacked down a piece of white 
oilcloth, also cut to shape. This serves 
to catch and retain (tem- 


Gift for a Sick Friend 

Many are sometimes puz¬ 
zled just what sort of a gift 
will be most acceptable to a 
sick friend—perhaps one who 
is in the hospital. 

Fruit, jelly, candy, a good 
book, flowers, etc., are among 
the things that seem to come 
to mind first. 

If the friend is likely to be 
shut in at home or in the 
hospital long, it may be wise 
not to give flowers in the be¬ 
ginning, but to wait until the 
flowers other people have 
taken have begun to wither 
and fade. This means that 
there will not be a surfeit at 
one time and none at all at 
another. 

A most enjoyable gift for 
the convalescent, is a little 
bed jacket made of some be¬ 
coming thin silk, rayon ma¬ 
terial or muslin. It may be 
in the shape of a flaring 
small cape of elbow length, 
or with raglan sleeves which 
are very wide and easy to 
get on and off. The dainty 
bed jacket should not be very 
long—about eight or ten 
inches below the waist, so 
that it will not work up in 
ridges and folds. 

Two friends wishing to 
make gifts might make bed 
jackets of different colors, 
perhaps trimming them with 
narrow lace. 

It wants to be kept in mind 
that these jackets should not 
add to the work of the laun¬ 
dry as usually there is enough 
of that anyway. By having 
two of the jackets, it is easy 
enough to press out one or 



Recipe 

By Bertha M. Alexander 


Take battered can; 
With colored paint 
Proceed to make 
It neat and quaint. 


Fill to the top 
With good black soil 
You’ll reap reward 
For all your toil. 


Place tiny bulbs 
Of mystery 
Within; then watch 
And you will see 


A miracle; 

These happen still 
Why travel far? 
You get your fill 
Of beauty on 
Your window sill. 


porarily, if not indefinitely) 
such extra water as may run 
over from the pots when these 
are being watered. Instead of 
the ordinary blind, there is a 
home-made affair composed 
of doubled green muslin 
which is pulled down on 
days when the sun’s rays are 
a trifle too powerful through 
the glass and yet the outside 
cold weather forbids opening 
the window. This “filter- 
blind” protects the plants 
from scorching their foliage. 

The watering is done by 
a kitchen china jug, and on 
those occasions when a 
sprinkle over the leaves is 
deemed expedient, the 
sprinkler from the laundry 
comes into action. You know 
. . . that patent 10-cent 

cork with pierced metal cap, 
sold at every cheap store and 
used for dampening the linen. 
It sprinkles leaves just as 
nicely as it does linen, and is 
far more manageable than 
the nose of an orthodox 
watering can. 

Mustard and cress is grown 
in those earthenware saucers 
belonging t o flowerpots. 
These do not need earth at 
all, if they are given some¬ 
thing in which to fasten their 
tiny rootlets. The best thing 
for this purpose is small 
rounds of cheap flannelette 
cut to fit the bottom of the 
saucers; and of course the 
mustard and cress is much 
cleaner, more free from grit, 
than if grown in soil. The 
flannelette is kept damp, but 
not “drowned” throughout 
the few days necessary to 
produce a crop; and when the 


Good Use of Space 

Our next step was to instal a basin. 
This too is connected with the outlet 


rinse it out and press it, and 
always to have a fresh one to slip on. 
—E. Garry. 


6M> or 7, size 10; 7% or 8, size 10%; and 
8% or 9, takes a size 11. 

Do you know that the leg length of 


green stuff is about one inch 
high the material can be lifted bodily 
from its saucer, placed on a flat board 
and the salad cut with a pair of scissors. 


from the sink. A small old-fashioned 
washstand is placed beside the basin to 
"hold two large pitchers, one kept filled 
with cold water and another one for 
warm. In the wall above the basin we 
recessed three or four shelves with 
room enough to hold all the brushes, 
bottles and paraphernalia that collects. 
The door to this recessed medicine 
chest is fitted with a mirror. The drawer 
to the washstand holds a supply of 
towels, soap and washcloths. 

It is surprising what a comfort this 
room has proved. Considering the small 
cost, it has repaid us many times over. 
The washroom off the kitchen instead 
of in it has been a great boon in itself. 
At mealtime, when the cook is busiest, 
to have the family underfoot trying to 
get washed and combed, has always 
seemed a trial. This is now eliminated 
from the kitchen. 

While everyone may not have a large 
hall they are anxious to be rid of, there 
is often a corner or nook that could 
answer the same purpose. In many 
an old house there is a large pantry 
no longer needed with built-in-cup- 
boards in the kitchen, or at the head 
of the stairs there might be room for 
a small bathroom by building in a 
dormer window. In most of the newer 
houses, of course, a small room has 
usually been provided for a bath, with 
hope that some day a water system will 
be installed.—Rose Fairchild. 


Buying Hosiery 

Eight out of ten women do not know 
how to purchase hosiery wisely. Price 
alone does not indicate satisfactory ser¬ 
vice from hosiery. How many times 
have you blamed the manufacturer or 
the retailer for unsatisfactory service 
from your purchase, when in reality you 
are to blame. Next time you purchase a 
pair of hose, remember these factors are 
important to know. 

Do you know that hosiery comes in 
different weights, the number of threads 
indicating the weight and wearability? 
One and two thread chiffon are very 
sheer, perishable, and give no service. 
Three thread are the most popular 
weight, medium sheer, but give fairly 
good wear to the woman who doesn’t 
put her hosiery to hard wear. Four 
thread are semi-chiffon, and five to ten 
thread are service weight. Two thread 
hose are made by twisting two threads 
of silk together, three thread with three 
strands, and so on. Naturally, the more 
threads used, the more serviceable and 
heavier the hose. 

Do you know that too short hose can 
cause more harm to the foot, than a 
short shoe? Purchase your hose three- 
fourths of an inch longer than your 
foot. If your shoe size is 1 or 2%, the 
correct corresponding stocking size is 
8%; 3 or 4%, size 9; 5 or 6, size 9%: 


your hose is very important? Ample 
allowance should be made for knee 
action, so get your stockings long 
enough There are four different lengths 
of hosiery, extra short, medium, long, 
and extra long. Any saleswoman will 
gladly measure the length of your leg, 
and will inform you as to your correct 
length. 

Do you know that a good pair of hose 
has a stretch of one to two inches in 
both ankle and leg? That heels and toes 
are triply reinforced, and so are tops? 
That you should always hold the hosiery 
you are purchasing up to a good strong 
light, in order to detect any snag or 
unsightly shadow? 

Do you know that it is economical in 
the long run to purchase two pair of 
hose in the same shade and weight? 
The two pair together will outwear two 
pair of different color. 

Do you know that harsh soaps do 
injure the threads, and so does intense 
heat? Use only mild soapsuds and dry 
away from heat. 

Do you know that old King Henry the 
Eighth started the fad of wearing hose, 
but preferred his many wives to go 
barelegged?—Polly Von Seht. 

In My Salad Window 

That is the nickname my friends have 
given it—my salad window. It is a source 
of both pride and interest during the 
long winter months. A plain deal shelf 


The flannelette is of no further use, 
owing to the hold the tiny roots have 
taken in it. 

Watercress usually mentioned in the 
seed catalogs as requiring “a running 
stream" can be grown perfectly well in 
pots, but these pots need semi-sub¬ 
merging in water. White enamelled 
soup plates do excellently well if they 
are not allowed to go dry and, being 
enamel, the water does not become 
contaminated with metal. The American 
landcress does not require so much 
moisture, but it certainly needs eating 
at an early stage. 

The tomatoes are ranged on either 
side of the bow-window, so as not to 
exclude the light from the other plants. 
The first one or two lateral shoots are 
pinched out, but all others are allowed 
to grow. When the plants reach a 
height of 3 to 3% feet I pinch out 
the top shoot, just leaving the flower 
buds there; and later on, when the 
side branches begin to bud out, I cut off 
about a foot of the top growth . . . 
of course, after the top flowers have 
fruited. The easiest way of keeping the 
tomatoes from encroaching on space 
is to make a sort of trellis of slender 
bamboo stakes or narrow slats behind 
them, and keep on tieing back the 
various sprays. 

It is extraordinary what a bow-win¬ 
dow of average size can produce in the 
matter of green vegetation throughout 
the winter.—Gertrude Edwards. 
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NEEDLEWORK DESIGNS 



Novel, decorative and useful 
articles for feminine fingers to 
busy themselves with, which 
may be put to many useful 
purposes in the home 


I P you are the type of person who likes to have a bit of 
needlework by to pick up for the odd spare moment, or to 
take with you when you go for a visit with friends, you will 
find some helpful ideas in the patterns illustrated on this 
page. The woman who is skilful with the needle may make for 
herself a number of attractive articles for use in her home, or 
to give as gifts to her friends. 

The designs illustrated this month are in keeping with the 
modern trend of combining use and beauty. They are simple 
and easy to work. The person who is just beginning need not 
hesitate to start, for each pattern contains description of 
materials needed and the kinds of thread to use. This is one 
of the cheapest and best needlework pattern services available 
in this country. It enables the person who likes to do fancywork 
to try a number of different articles instead of only one. Allow 
approximately one week for the filling of orders. 

All patterns, 15 cents. 

Address all orders to The Pattern Service, The Country Guide 
and Nor’-West Farmer, Winnipeg, Man. 




To Know 
how Sweet 
1J0UY Home 
Tiie.ij be 
Just vO 0.WA1J 

But 

Keep the Key 


Attractive Towel Designs 

Design No. 433—These are most un¬ 
usual designs—just decorative enough 
to be truly smart, yet not too elaborate 
for every day use. In the illustration the 
motifs are used on pillow slips com¬ 
plete with scalloped edges, but the small 
picture shows you that they are equally 
pretty and effective on hand towels with 
the hems either hemstitched as shown 


Crochet Tablecloth 

Design No. 219—Beautiful crochet 
medallions are joined together by lacy 
lengths to make this most exquisite 
cloth. It is the type of cloth every 
woman dreams of making for her home 
—one that will pay a real dividend in 
charm and dignity and pleasure in the 
making. 

The pattern contains crochet instruc¬ 
tions without abbreviations, detail chart 
of all stitches used, and a sample of 
crochet cotton used for the original 
cloth. Pattern, 15 cents. 


460 

or finished with the scalloped edge 
which comes with the pattern. 

The pattern includes transfer for four 
towels or pillow slips—two of each 
design, stitch and color charts and keys, 
diagrams of stitches used and material 
requirements. Pattern, 15 cents. 


V* w IZQ 

Two shades of green are used for work¬ 
ing the leaves. Pattern, 15 cents. 


Pretty Wall Hanging 

Design No. 480—This lovely sampler 
worked in cross-stitch would make an 
attractive wall hanging for a girl’s room, 
or for the guest room in your home. The 
design is worked out in a simple cross 
stitch, worked either in all black or in 
colors, including, coral, light green, dark 
green and black. 

The pattern tells the materials 
needed, includes instructions for stamp¬ 
ing and a key to the placing of the 
colors. Pattern, 15 cents. 


Embroidered Towels or Cloth 

128—Little wonder that 


Design No. 
cutwork is voted the leading vogue in y 
the embroidery field. The work is fas- H 
cinating and the result is beauty and I . 
durability. This simple design is quick LjsgjiL 
to do and exquisite when complete, 

Lovely for white or colored lines. VrUlZl 

The pattern includes a transfer pat¬ 
tern which includes four motifs for corners of 
a cloth, eight motifs for serviettes and table mats, 
vanity set or towels, and two large motifs for a 
runner, also stitch chart and key and details of 
stitches and picot edge. Pattern, 15 cents. 


Embroidered Bedspread 

Design No. 461—An all-over design for 
the centre of a bedspread is always 
welcomed by women who appreciate 
dainty accessories for the home. This 
one is not only an all-over pattern, but 
is also very easy to do. The centres of 
the flowers may be French knots or small 
rounds of satin stitch. The two rows of 
petals may be 

coarse button- ________ 

hole, straight 
stitches or lazy 
daisy stitch, r 

The centre u SsjjBljw^y 

circle of petals »\£S» 
is worked with I 

threa d two ^Vs^ei! 1 

circles, giving a S 

of tlie flowers. ^ 


Filet Crotchet Tablecloth 

Design No. 266—This conventional filet crochet 
design is a favorite with all who see it. To own 
one is the height of a good homemaker’s ambition. 
When you realize how quickly the blocks are 
worked and how simply they are assembled into 
a cloth that is delicate, lacy and lovely, you will 
not rest until your fingers are busy and the 
squares begin to take the 
_ _ form of a lovely cloth. 

Pattern contains full 
crochet instructions 
ii without abbreviations. 


Outfit for New Arrival 

Design No. 5030—Here 
is a complete outfit for 
the new arrival — all 
daintily embroidered. 
Simple easy-to-w o r k 
flower sprays on bonnets, 
coats, dresses, etc. Pat¬ 
tern consists of transfer 
sheet for embroidered 
designs together with 
complete tissue patterns 
and instructions for 
making complete layette. 
Pattern, 15 cents. 
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^OLLOW THESE EASY RUl-fcS 


© NYWf 


Entrants from each province and 
from Newfoundland will compete 


EVERY PROVINCE AND 
NEWFOUNDLAND WILL 
SHARE IN THE AWARDS 


£l» w«?h otto .nTrant. from the 
same territory. Bach province and mt 
Newfoundland has its own quota of 


to be awarded only to en- 
residing In those respective 


AT THE END OF YOUR WALK down the 
giant Mall is the great Theme Center 
—Try Ion and Perisphere! 


1 Of the following things we have told you 
about Magic Baking Powder, which have 
you proved for yourself? State your ex¬ 
perience, or why you prefer Magic Bak¬ 
ing Powder, briefly in 25 words or less, 
on the back of any Magic Baking 
Powder label. 


A WHOLE WEEK AT THE 
NEW YORK WORLD S FAIR 


70 FIRST PRIZES 

FREE TRIP TO THE NEW YORK WORLD’S FAIR 
FOR 2 PEOPLE - OR *225“ IN CASH 

115*525 PRIZES—125 PRIZES IN ALL... 


J UST THINK what it would mean to you to 
spend a whole week visiting the New York 
World’s Fairl 

More than 1200 acres of lavish beauty and 
thrilling interest spread out for your enjoyment. 
Absolutely free if you win one of the 10 First 
Prizes in this wonderful Magic Baking Powder 
Contest. 

To enter this Contest, just tell in your own 
words (25 or less) which of the things we have 
told you about Magic Baking Powder, you have 
proved for yourself, and how. 

Read the simple, easy Contest Rules below and 
be sure to follow them very carefully! 

The trip you will receive if you win one of the 
10 first prizes will be for two people to come to 
New York and spend an entire week visiting the 
marvels of the Fair. This includes all expenses 
plus a generous “extra allowance”. 

Or, if you don’t win one of the 10 Free Trips 
to the Fair, remember there are 115 cash prizes 
of $5.00 each! Get into this thrilling Contest 
right away —and get in to win! 


GET IN AND WIN! 


YOU’LL BE THRILLED with your own 
handsome, colorful, Dominion of 
Canada Building 


DON’T MISS the beautiful and impressive 
International Court of Railroad Exhibit 


Assures light, fluffy, tender cakes 

Means sure results 

Costs less than 1 £ per baking 

Always dependable 

The only nationally advertised baking 

powder in Canada whose ingredients 

are printed on the label 


2 Entries will be judged for clearness, sin¬ 
cerity and originality. No entries re¬ 
turned. Decision of the judges will be 
final. 

3 Send as many entries as you wish. Write 
each entry and your name and address 
on a separate Magic Baking Powder 
label. 

4 Mark label with your name and address 
and mail to Magic Baking Powder, Post 
Office Box No. 5 Toronto 2, Ont. 

5 Contest closes midnight. May 31, 1939. 
Winners will be announced shortly 
thereafter. You may take your trip to 
the Fair whenever you wish. 

6 Anyone in Canada and Newfoundland 
may compete except employees of Magic 
Baking Powder and their families. 
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Quality Is Superb 

"SALADA 

TEA 



AWESTERM PRODUCT FOR WESTERN PEOPLE 




CUTICURA i 


O A P AND 
I N T M E N T 



GLASSES ON 10-DAY TRIAL FREE! 



DON'T SEND A PENNY-JUST MAIL COUPON! 

•lust, try them! Prove at our risk how greatly our fine glasses will improve your appearance, 
enable you to see far or near, read the smallest print or thread the finest needle. Perfect 
satisfaction guaranteed, or the 10-day trial costs you nothing. 

DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO YOU rXiX? Z 

largest optical laboratories in Canada. You save the middleman's profit. Glasses in latest 
styles for as little as . 


PAY NOTHING UNLESS SATISFIED 

Try our glasses 10 days and nights at our 
risk. If not amazed and delighted,* they cost 
you nothing. Mail free coupon today I 

VICTORIA OPTICAL CO. 

Dept. 210 273 Yonge St. Toronto. Ont. 


-—-FREE COUPON-- 

•Victoria Optical Co., Dept. 210, 273 YongeiSt., Toronto, Ont. 

f I would like a pair of your stylish glasses on 10-day Free 
Trial. If not perfectly satisfied, they cost me nothing. 

| Name. Age. 

Address .„. 

|P.O... Prov 


Savory Meat Dishes 

Some recipes that are different for spring meals 
By CANDACE CUNNINGHAM 


T HE internal organs of our meat 
creatures are not used as much in 
our country as their worth from 
a food standpoint merits. Calves’ 
liver has be¬ 
come popular 
because our 
doctors recom¬ 
mend it, but 
beef liver, pig 
liver, chicken 
liver, beef and 
calves’ heart, 
and kidney are 
important blood 
builders and 
not so expen¬ 
sive as calves’ 
liver. 

Here are a few appetizing ways of 
serving these meats that will give 
variety to your menus. 

To prepare kidney, remove all outside 
fat, the outer skin and the hard portion 
in the centre if the butcher has not 
removed it. Soak one hour in cold salted 
water. Drain and wipe. 

Sauted Kidney 

6 lamb kidneys 6 slices toast 

6 slices bacon Salt and pepper 

Split the prepared kidneys lengthwise. 
Cook bacon until crisp, remove and 
keep hot while you cook the kidney in 
the bacon fat four minutes. Sprinkle 
\rtth salt and pepper and serve on the 
toast, pour a sauce over all, made by 
adding one tablespoon Worcestershire 
sauce, one tablespoon catsup and one- 
quarter cup boiling water to the fat in 
the pan. 

Beef Kidney, Creole Style 

Beef kidney 1 thick slice bacon 

2 T. suet (chopped) 

2 medium onions K tsp. pepper 

(chopped fine) 1 tsp. salt 

2 c. canned tomatoes Y e tsp. curry powder 
4 T. flour 

Prepare kidney and cut into inch 
slices. Dredge with flour. Try out suet 
and bacon and brown the kidney and 
onion. Cover the pan and cook five 
minutes at a low heat. Add the other 
ingredients and cook 15 minutes just 
below the boiling point. (Too high heat 
toughens kidney). Lamb kidney may 
be used in this recipe, but split it and 
keep it whole. 

To prepare liver for cooking cover 
with boiling water and let stand five 
minutes. Drain, wipe and remove thin 
outside skin, veins and membrane. 


Spread the liver with all the other 
ingredients mixed together. Roll it up 
and fasten with toothpicks. Brown the 
roll, then add boiling water and cook 
gently. Remove 
toothpicks and 
serve with 
gravy made by 
adding a little 
flour to the 
stock in the 
pan. 

Liver and Spinach 
Mold 

2 lbs. liver 
2 T. fat 

4 T. finely-chop¬ 
ped onion 

1 c. cooked rice 

2 tsp. salt 
2 lbs. spinach 

(cooked) 

After preparing the liver put through 
a meat chopper. Cook onion in the fat, 
but do not brown. Chop spinach fine 
and add with all the other ingredients 
to liver. Pack into a greased mold and 
bake 40 minutes in a moderate oven. 
Serve with a savory sauce like tomatir 
or mushroom. t 

Dinner Pie 

1 lb. liver 3 T. flour 

1 tsp. salt tsp. pepper 

2 slices bacon 2 c. boiling water 

5 medium potatoes 1 small onion 

Prepare the liver, cut into slices and 
roll in flour. Cook bacon until crisp, 
remove from the pan and brown liver 
in the fat. Put the pared potatoes and 
onion through meat chopper. Place liver 
in a casserole, cover with bacon, cut 
into pieces, the vegetables and season¬ 
ings. Cover and bake in a hot oven until 
the liver and vegetables are cooked, 
about 45 minutes. 

To prepare heart, wash thoroughly 
inside and out. Remove the veins, 
arteries and hard membrane. Soak from 
one-half hour to an hour in cold water. 

Boiled Heart 

2 T. fat 1 tsp. salt 

A c. finely-chopped 1 T. Worcestershire 

carrots sauce 

A c. chopped celery 1 c. tomato juice 
1 small onion 

Cook onion in fat. Sear the heart with 
the onion and fat. Cover with boiling 
water and boil 10 minutes. Lower the 
heat and cook until tender. For lambs 
or calf's heart allow from one-half to 
IV 2 hours. For a beef or sheep heart it 
takes from two to three hours depend¬ 
ing on the age of the animal. 



Chicken Liver 

This is a delicacy. Prepare and dredge 
with flour salt and pepper and brown 
in butter or bacon fat. Or wrap a thin 
slice of bacon around the liver, fasten 
with a toothpick and bake in a hot 
oven until the bacon is crisp. 

Turkey Liver Curried 

Prepare the liver and cut up in inch 
pieces. Roll in flour and cook in a small 
amount of fat. Cook one-half table¬ 
spoon chopped onion in two tablespoons 
fat in the pan. Add two tablespoons 
flour mixed with one-half teaspoon 
curry and one cup water or chicken 
stock. Pour the sauce over a mound of 
boiled rice and decorate with the cooked 
liver. 


Stuffed Onions 

6 Spanish onions H lb. beef liver 

A c. bread crumbs 1 T. butter 

1 tsp. salt 1 T. tomato catsup 

Peel the onions, cut a slice off the top 
and scoop out the centre. Cover with 
boiling water and cook until nearly 
tender. Prepare the liver and put 
through the meat grinder. Add one 
tablespoon of the onion centre chopped 
up fine and the other ingredients. Fill 
the onions with this mixture and cover 
with the bread crumbs that have been 
stirred into the butter, melted. Bake 
about one-half hour in a moderate oven. 

Note: Green peppers or tomatoes may 
be substituted for onions. 

Stuffed Liver Rolls 

114 lbs. thinly sliced A tsp. sage 
liver 1 small onion 

2 c. soft bread crumbs A tsp. salt 
114 c. crushed pine- }4 tsp. pepper 

apple 14 c. pineapple Juice 


Baked Stuffed Heart 

2 c. soft bread 1 tsp. salt 

crumbs 2 T. fat 

Yi tsp. sage. 14 tsp. pepper 

14 tsp. marjoram Hot water 

Prepare the heart. Melt the fat and 
add the crumbs, and the seasonings and 
enough hot water to moisten the 
crumbs. Stuff the heart, sew the open¬ 
ing, sprinkle with salt and pepper, 
dredge with flour and brown in a hot 
greased pan on top of the stove, or in 
a very hot oven. Put in a covered bake 
dish, half cover with boiling water, cover 
and bake slowly, basting occasionally 
For calf or lamb heart it will take two 
hours, for beef or sheep 3% to four 
hours. The time may be shortened by 
boiling it for an hour and then baking. 

If there is too much stuffing bake it 
and serve with the heart in a sauce 
made from the liquid around the heart. 

You can vary the stuffing by adding 
two tablespoons seedless raisins or one- 
half a banana chopped up. 


Beef and Kidney Pie 


2 lbs. boneless chuck 
1 beef kidney 

3 c. boiling water 

1 tsp. Worcestershire 
3 stalks of celery or 
1 tsp. celery salt 


1 Vt tsp. pepper 
10 white onions 
(small) 

3 medium carrots 
1 M tsp. salt 
Pastry 


Slice kidney and cut beef into one- 
inch cubes. Brown both in a little fat. 


Cover with water and cook 1 y 4 hours. 
Add seasonings and vegetables diced. 
Simmer until vegetables are tender. Stir 
in three tablespoons flour mixed to a 
paste with cold water and cook a few 
minutes. Pour into a casserole with an 


inverted pie cup. Cover with a crust 
made like rich baking powder biscuits or 
plain pastry. Bake at 450 degrees for tenR 
minutes. Then lower heat to 350 degrees 
for 25 minutes. Serves six. 
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THE HANDY POURING SPOIITT 

for the too pound tin 

It’s free—write for one NOW 

• Fits the special top of the 2 lb. 
tin of Crown Brand, Lily White 
and Karo syrups. 

• Is easily cleaned and can be used 
over and over again. 

• Pours without a drip. 

• Provides means of accurate 
measurements. 

• Makes the 2 lb. tin an excellent 
table container. 

• The protective cap provides a 

sanitary cover. 


Tell the boys that portraits of famous 
hockey stars can stili be obtained for 
“CROWN BRAND" labels. 


CORN 5YRUP 

The Famous Energy Food 
The CANADA STARCH CO., Limited, Montreal 


Do Your Own 
SPRING CURING 

Order IIABACURE now. For Ilams, Bacon, 
etc. Smokes, cures, flav¬ 
ors, easily, deliciously. 
Nothing to add or mix. 
Completely blended. Five- 
pound drum (for 50 to 70 
pounds meat) $1.00; ten- 
pound drum, $1.75. From 
your dealer, or from us 
postpaid. Write for FREE, 
illustrated butchering 
and curing guide, “Better 
Meat Curing.” 

Dept.G.HABACURE CANADA LIMITED 

c/o Scott Bathgate Co. Ltd. 
Winnipeg 




For two coupons from 
vour ROYAL CROWN 
FLAKED LYE cans, 
and 10c. we will send 
you 6 large packets 
McFayden’s hardy, 
early germinating vege¬ 
table seeds. Beets, Car¬ 
rots, Lettuce, Cucumber, 

Radishes and Turnips and 
One Packet Surprise Flower 
Garden FREE. Address The Royal| 
Crown Soaps Ltd., Dept. D., Winnipeg. 


ROYAL CROWN FLAKED LYE 

SAVE THE LABELS 



Blonde Hair Requires 
A Special Shampoo 

Unless blonde hair is given special care, it. is sure 
to darken and lose beauty with age. But Blondex, the 
new shampoo for blonde hair only, prevents light hair 
from darkening and keeps it beautifully attractive— 
always! Also brings back the true golden beauty to even 
the most faded or darkened blond* hair. Leaves hair 
wonderfully soft, silky, fluffy. Highly beneficial to 
hair and scalp. Recommended for children's hair. Not 
a dye! Sold at all good stores. 


BLONDEX TflE SHAM POO 


Scalloped Vegetables 

Tasty dishes for cold weather 
By MARGARET M. SPEECHLY 


E ITHER raw or cooked vegetables 
can be used for scalloping, each 
layer being seasoned and the 
entire amount covered with milk 
or a sauce before baking. Scallops are a 
splendid way of serving vegetables be¬ 
cause there is very little loss of nutri¬ 
ment and they provide plenty of milk as 
well. At our house scallops are so popu¬ 
lar that I often make two dishes while 
I am at it, varying the seasonings of 
each dish. 

In preparing the vegetables, remove 
as little of the skin as possible. When 
slicing, do not cut upward into your 
hand. This is dangerous and makes the 
pieces uneven. Instead, slice downward 
on to a chopping board. This uses the 
stronger arm muscles which do not tire 
as readily as the smaller muscles of the 
fingers and palm. It also ensures uni¬ 
form slices which will be done at the 
same time. 

Scalloped vegetables seem to go 
naturally with cold sliced meat. If pos¬ 
sible serve a green salad as well, but 
when lettuce is not on hand try sub¬ 
stituting cold slaw or cabbage salad. 
Next best is grated carrots or beets 
either raw, or baked for a short time. 
These provide something to chew. 

Scalloped Potatoes 

6 or 8 medium Butter 

potatoes Salt and pepper 

1 medium onion 2 or 3 c. milk 

Butter a casserole or other baking dish 
and place in it the sliced vegetables, 
sprinkling each layer with salt, pepper 
and if desired a little flour. Repeat until 
the dish is nearly full. Pour on enough 
rich milk to cover, dot with butter or 
bacon dripping and bake in a moderate 
oven for about one hour or until tender. 
Do not let the heat become intense or 
the mixture will curdle, the top will 
become a dark brown and the dish will 
be hard to clean. 

Scalloped Carrots and Potatoes 

4 medium carrots 1 tsp. paprika 

4 medium potatoes 1 tsp. salt 

1 large onion Milk to cover 

Slice vegetables evenly and place in 
layers in a casserole with seasoning and 
enough milk to cover. Bake until tender 
in a moderate oven. This is a delicious 
combination. 

Scalloped Potatoes with Ham 

8 potatoes 2 c. milk 

1 c. cubed ham Seasonings 

Place alternate layers of sliced veget¬ 
ables and cubed ham in a baking dish, 
finishing with a layer of potatoes. Add 
enough milk to cover. If meat is cured 
less salt will be needed. A speck of 
mustard and a little pepper go nicely 
with this mixture. 

Emergency Potatoes 

When it is necessary to do potatoes 
with the greatest speed, place the raw 
slices in the frying pan, add boiling 
water to the depth of half an inch, put 
on a lid and cook until the potato is 
almost tender. This will only take a few 
minutes depending on the thickness of 
the slices. Add seasonings and some 
rich milk, replace lid and when done 
pour into the serving dish. If there is 
no chance to brown the top. just add a 
dash of paprika for color. A few chives 
or green onion tops chopped with the 
kitchen scissors are a tasty addition to 
this dish. Celery seed or celery salt are 
nice for a change. 

Scalloped Celery and Tomatoes 

1 small head celery 1 can or 8 fresh 
2 medium onions tomatoes 

Salt and pepper Butter 

Cut celery and onions in small pieces, 
arrange in layers with tomatoes and 
seasonings. Slice tomatoes if fresh. Dot 
with butter or dripping. Cover with 
crumbs and bake (covered) in moderate 


oven for about an hour. Remove lid 
during the last few minutes. 

Scalloped Tomatoes 

1 qt. fresh tomatoes 2 tsp. sugar 
1 onion 1 c. cream 

1 tsp. salt 2 c. toasted broad 

1 tsp. pepper cubes 

Slice tomatoes and place a layer in a 
buttered baking dish. Season with salt, 
pepper and sugar, add some cream and 
a layer of toasted cubes. Repeat until 
dish is full, finishing with cubes. Bake 
in a moderate oven until heated through. 
Use thick cream either sweet or sour, 
but you can make it without, if you dot 
each layer with butter or savory drip¬ 
pings. More onions can be used or 
chopped green pepper for a change. 

Corn Scallop 

2 c. com Butter 

1 c. chopped meat Crumbs 

Seasonings 

Place one cup cooked or canned corn 
in a buttered baking dish, spread over 
it a layer of bread or cracker crumbs, 
then half the ground meat which may 
be ham or any other cooked meat. 
Season to taste, add the rest of the corn 
and then the remaining meat. Cover 
with crumbs, dot with butter and pour 
on enough milk to come to the top. Bake 
about half an hour in a moderate oven 
until heated through and brown on top. 

Scalloped Cabbage 

2 dts. cabbage 1 c. grated cheese 

2 c. white sauce 

Shred enough cabbage to make the 
required amount. Cook in plenty of boil¬ 
ing salted water until almost tender. 
This will only take a few minutes. Drain 
very thoroughly and place in a buttered 
baking dish. Use well seasoned white 
sauce of medium thickness and add the 
grated cheese. Pour over the cabbage 
and brown in a moderate oven. If de¬ 
sired a little grated cheese can be 
sprinkled over the top just before 
removing from the oven. 

Scalloped Sauerkraut 

If sauerkraut is a favorite in your 
home, add two cups to an equal quan¬ 
tity of medium white sauce seasoned 
with salt, pepper and paprika. Turn 
into a buttered casserole, cover with 
buttered crumbs and heat through in 
a moderate oven. For a change you 
could add a cup of grated cheese to 
the white sauce. 

Scalloped Greens 

2 c. cooked greens Salt and pepper 

2 or 3 slices bacon Buttered crumbs 

M c. vinegar 

Drain the greens thoroughly. Canned 
greens are nice done this way. If you 
have no bacon use thin strips salt pork 
instead. Fry the meat until crisp, and 
cut in pieces. Put a layer of greens in 
the baking dish, then some of the meat, 
a little of the vinegar and some of the 
drippings. Repeat until used and cover 
with crumbs. Bake in a moderate oven 
until heated through and brown. 

Toppings lot Scallops 

Buttered crumbs are a favorite top¬ 
ping but need to be well prepared. Just 
co sprinkle them on and to add a few 
dots of butter is not good enough. First 
melt the butter in a small bowl or pan 
and then add the crumbs, mixing lightly 
with a fork—that’s the way to do the 
job like an expert. To each cup of 
crumbs allow from one to three table¬ 
spoons melted butter. Two tablespoons 
is the usual. If you have no crumbs 
handy and are in a hurry, just sprinkle 
corn flakes or bran flakes or any ready- 
to-eat cereal over the top of the casser¬ 
ole. You will like the look of this kind 
of topping and will find it quick and 
easy. 
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To End Annoying 
Cough, Mix This 
Recipe, at Home 


Big Saving! No Cooking! So Easy! 


Here Is the well known old recipe which 
thousands or housewives have found to be 
a dependable means of breaking- up win¬ 
ter coughs. It takes but a moment to pre¬ 
pare and costs very little, but it does give 
quick relief. 

From any druggist, get a 2 H-ounce bot¬ 
tle of Pinex. Tour this into a i 6-ounce 
bottle and nil the bottle with granulated 
sugar syrup, made with two cups of sugar 
and one cup water, stirred a few moments 
until dissolved. No cooking needed—it’s 
easy. Thus you make 16 ounces of a very 
efficient, remedy, and you get four times 
as much cough medicine for your money. 
It never spoils and children love its taste. 

This home mixture soothes the irritated 
throat membranes with surprising ease. It 
loosens the phlegm and eases the soreness 
in a way that is really astonishing. 

Pinex is a compound containing Norway 
Pine in a concentrated form, a well known 
and reliable soothing agent for winter 
coughs. Money refunded if it does not please 
you in every way. 


FALSE TEETH 


Beautiful 

WORLD FAMOUS 


ntlYT mm n nninl Dl«ifnr Du Uni I 



90 DAYS’ TRIAL 

WEAR THEM, TEST THEM, 
EXAMINE THEM for BEAUTY, 
FIT AND COMFORT. 

You MUST BE 100% SATISFIED or I will refund 

every cent you have paid me. You are the SOLE 
JUDGE. 1 am a dentist of ."»0 YEARS' EXPERIENCE. 
I supervise the making of your plates from start to finish. 

SEND NO MONEY 

Write TOD A Y for FREE Booklet and Material 

Dr. CLEVELAND DENTAL LABORATORY 

Depl. 20-C9, 503-05 Missouri Ave. E., Si. Louis, 111., U.S.A. 

The World's Oldest and Largest Laboratories 
Making Dental Plates by Mail Only. 


LOWEST 

PRICES 


FOR BREATH? 

ASTHMATIC sufferers have found quick 
relief in Dr. Guild’s 

GREEN MOUNTAIN COMPOUND 

for over 70 years. At nearly all druggists. 
Cigarettes, 60c for 24. Powder, 35c and 
$1.50. FREE S A MPLE for yourself. 
Write today. Dept. CG-12, Lymans Ltd., 
268 St. Paul St. West, Montreal. 


THE NEXT TIME YOU 
SMOKE MEATS—TRY 
STANDARD 

LIQUID 
SMOKE 

The Fireless Method. 

The smoke of green 
hard woods, con¬ 
densed into liquid 
form for your 
convenience. Pen¬ 
etrates the largest 
ham without 
heating. Save 
time and money 
by smoking 
your meats, 
fish and poul¬ 
try this mod¬ 
ern way. 

STANDARD CHEMICAL CO. LTD. 
Toronto WINNIPEG Montreal 



For Baking SUCCESS 

USE 

LALLEMAND’S 
YEAST CAKES! 

They are fast and reliable 
Ask your dealer for free sample 
and recipe book or write 

LALLEMAND'S 

124 King St., Winnipeg, Man 
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THE COUNTRY GUID^ 



MEN LOVE 
GIRLS WITH 


PEP 


If you are peppy and full of fun, men 
will invite you to dances and parties. 

BUT if you are cross, listless and 
tired, men won’t be interested. Men 
don’t like “quiet” girls. When they go 
to parties they want girls along who 
are full of pep. 

So in case you need a good general 
woman’s tonic, remember for 3 genera¬ 
tions one woman has told another how 
to go “smiling thru” with Lydia E. 
Pinkham's Vegetable Compound. It 
helps build up more physical resist¬ 
ance and thus aids in giving you more 
pep and lessens distress from female 
functional disorders. 

You’ll find Pinkham’s Compound 
WELL WORTH TRYING! 


Tune in Voice of Experience , Mon., 
Wed., Fri. See local newspaper for time. 

(S- 

</ VEGETABLE COMPOUND 



Featherweight—no gagging—Nat¬ 
ural Taste—Holds Better. Singers, 
Speakers like the extra tongue 
room, clearer mouth. All forms 
false teeth—by mail—1 o w e s t 
prices. 60-day trial. Write for 
FREE catalog and Impression ma¬ 
terial. We trust you. Monthly payments. 24-hour se-vice. 
HOD LAB.. 345 Hod Williams Bldg., TAMPA. FLA. 



CIRCLE-BAR 

Pure Silk Full Fashioned 
Neva-Wel Processed Hose 

Ask about special wearing 
features. 

Circular Knit Hose 

For Women and 
Children 

Made in clean, 
sanitary factories. 
Each pair care¬ 
fully inspected 
before packing. 


HOSE FOR MEN 

Made from Fine Wool, Cotton and Silk 
Yarn. Four-ply heels, toes and double 
sole. Increases wear and absorbs perspira¬ 
tion. Elastic tops fit snugly. 

Circle Bar Knitting Company Limited 

Factories: Kincardine and Owen Sound, Ontario. 





OFF 


Face 
Lips 

— f Chin Arms Legs 

iw appy i I had ugly hair ... was unloved. .. dis¬ 
couraged. Tried many different products . . . even 
razors. Nothing was satisfactory. Tnen I developed a 
simple, painless, inexpensive method. It worked. I 
have helped thousands win beauty, love, happiness. 
My FREE book, "How to Overcome the Superfluous 
Hair Problem”, explains the method and proves actual 
success. Mailed in plain envelope. Also trial offer. No 
obligation. Write Mme. Annette Lanzette, 93-95 
Church Street,, Dept. C-889 Toronto, Canada. 



Are You a Good Member? 

The strength of your club is the strength of the individual 
giving her best in a pleasant manner 

By LEREINE BALLANTYNE 


S OMEONE has aptly remarked, 
“Beauty is in the eyes of the be- 
I holder,” and by the same token 
so are faults. Whether or not we 
are aware of it, we are prone to con¬ 
demn in others the very weaknesses 
which we possess. It explains much that 
makes for criticism in groups that 
should be bound together by the chains 
of a common affection and interest in 
a common good. 

Just let two egotistical women meet 
on a committee, and they have it in for 
each other almost immediately. It is the 
conceited person who so resents the 
success of another, and the selfish one 
who clings to an office far beyond her 
time when she really is holding back 
the younger members. But the kindly 
generous soul sees everyone In her own 
light, with a word of praise for all who 
do their part, and a word of excuse for 
the erring sister. 

A strong leader can do much to keep 
everything and everybody under con¬ 
trol, but strong leaders are few and far 
between. Most small organizations are 
made up of groups of ordinary, in¬ 
telligent but unpretentious home¬ 
makers who do not claim great execu¬ 
tive ability, but who meet together for a 
social time. Realizing this, it is far more 
important that each member strive to 
keep her group just that—a social 
friendly circle. The only way to do it is 
for each member to make up her mind 
to be friendly and sociable to the others, 
whether or not they meet with her own 
personal approval. 

There is more to being a good mem¬ 
ber than just joining and attending. 
It means planning the day to get the 
most benefit possible from the outing, 
without being rushed or fussed. If the 
group meets in 
the afternoon it 
is wise to prepare 
the evening meal 
with the mid¬ 
day one. A good 
supper dish can 
always be made 
ahead — a meat 
loaf, salad, shep¬ 
herd’s pie or any¬ 
thing which will 
not require much 
time to serve 
when you return. 

Then, before 
leaving, lay the 
table, and leave 
everything i n 
readiness so the 
meal will not be 
delayed long if 
you are late in 
returning. A note, 
telling what is 
to be served will 
allow the child¬ 
ren to proceed 
with the work. 

Just before dressing, lie down and 
relax for 10 or 15 minutes. This can 
only be done by suspending even 
thought, so that the mind will be rested 
with the body. You will feel refreshed 
and in a much better mood than if 
everything is left to the last minute 
and you rush out all of a dither. Every 
woman owes it to herself to take a few 
minutes rest in the afternoon. It does 
not waste time, it saves it, because you 
can go ahead so much better and 
vigorously. 

Quite often you will find that the 
critical and irritable member Is one 
who does not order her day in a proper 
manner. This type of person is always 
a problem because she will say things 
that hurt in a moment of rashness and 


yet you have a feeling that deep down 
in her heart she does not mean them 
They say that a chain is only as strong 
as its weakest link, which makes each 
member responsible for the success of 
the group. Everything goes so happily 
when everyone pulls together and work 
becomes a joy rather than a burden. 

Think of your organization as an 
orchestra, and you as one of the 
players. No two have the same parts 
to play in a great orchestral number, 
yet each must do his part and come in 
with the perfect beat of time at the 
command of the one who wields the 
baton. It would be preposterous for the 
one who plays second fiddle to get mad 
and stop playing because he was not 
the first violin. Yet many little bicker¬ 
ings that start in local groups have 
about as much sense back of them. A 
person is asserting himself or herself 
at the expense of the whole group when 
their attitude is not inspired wholly by 
the good of the cause. 

Being a good member means taking 
an interest, encouraging the officers, 
paying dues promptly, being on time 
for the meetings and doing her share 
when her turn comes in any part of 
the program. 

It means having a cheerful attitude 
and a friendly word for those about 
you, and if being cheerful is not your 
habit, then the sooner you make a real 
effort to cultivate it the better, for after 
all most of our faults are nothing more 
or less than over-developed habits. Too 
much cannot be written about this 
matter of the personal attitude toward 
others, nor can the value of the cheer¬ 
ful member ever be over-estimated. In 
these changing times when the old 
pioneer spirit of mutual helpfulness and 
mutual under¬ 
standing is slip¬ 
ping away before 
the speed and 
bitterness of a 
material era, it is 
well to pause and 
consider what it 
was drew men 
together in the 
open door and 
open house times 
of frontier days. 

Our religious, 
fraternal and 
social organiza¬ 
tions are the 
media through 
which we strive 
to catch again 
much of that 
community spirit. 
It is well to face 
these facts 
squarely and 
guard the spirit 
back of the pro¬ 
ject. It is more 
important t o 
have a small amount of cash in the 
treasury and a tremendous amount of 
goodwill at the end of the season, than 
a big bank balance and enmity and 
strife as the main heritage for the next 
slate of officers. Not that goodwill and 
good management cannot go together. 
They usually do, but the point I would 
make is not to sacrifice the one for the 
other. 

If you cannot be a worker, you can be 
a booster. And doing the best you can, 
as pleasantly as you can in any capacity, 
is, after all, being the best kind of mem¬ 
ber. If time or distance prevents you 
from being as active as you like, and 
you think you are a weak link in the 
little chain of community work, don’t 
apologize so long as you have a good 




“I’ve never had 
a failure with 
DIAMOND DYES" 


“Often the only way I can have the 
smart clothes and pretty household 
decorations I love, is by giving my 
old faded ones a bath of bright new 
color. I always use Diamond Dyes for 
this, and I have never had a failure.” 
Hundreds of women agree with this 
clever Quebec woman that Diamond 
Dyes always mean successful results. 
They give the rich beauty of colour 
you expect only in new materials. 
They “take” evenly; no streaks, no 
spottiness, no off-casts or dull, dead 
tones, with Diamond Dyes. The rea¬ 
son is that Diamond contains an un¬ 
usually large amount of the finest 
colouring matter. Use the renewing 
magic of Diamond colours on your 
wardrobe, your home furnishings. 
Remember, success is the rule with 
Diamond Dyes. 


4 


DIAMOND DYES 

MADE IN CANADA 




CANADIAN 


NATIONAL 

EXPRESS 



Sifc • Convenient • Payable at Par Everywhere 
For Sale at all 

] CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 
STATIONS and EXPRESS OFFICES 


* 



GETTING-) 
A TOOTH • 


YOUR BABY must “get a tooth”. But 
he need not get a fever with it. 

If baby’s mother is wise he won’t. 

Here is what one wise mother, Mrs. 
Archie Begbie, of Consecon, has to say; 

“We have not lost one night’s rest 
through teething as I always use my old 
standby, Baby’s Own Tablets. They 
are worth their weight in gold.” 

And Mrs. Alfred Hauser, of Guelph, 

Ont., says: “I have eight children, have 
used Baby’s Own Tablets for 21 years, 
and find them very beneficial during 
teething.” 

Give these safe, little tablets at the 
first sign of teething fever. Sweet-tast¬ 
ing, easy to take, prompt in action, yet 
safe for the most delicate baby. Ana¬ 
lyst’s certificate in every package. 

Effective in Constipation, Simple 
Fever, Diarrhoea, Upset Stomach, 

Colic, Simple Croup and Fretfulness. 

Get a box today. Sickness so often 
strikes in the night. 0 

Your money back from your druggist 
if results don’t satisfy you. 25 cents. 
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constructive attitude toward the work 
the others are doing. Remember kind¬ 
liness is the strongest virtue that God 
has planted in the heart of man, and by 
using it the links can be strengthened 
until even one’s enemies become one’s 
friends. I read some place a little rhyme 
which said: 

He drew a circle to shut me out, 
Heretic, rebel, a thing to doubt, 
But love and I had the wit to win; 
We drew a circle that took him in. 
There you have a recipe for good 
membership in anything, anywhere. Life 
is too short to dwell on the faults of 
others, because hidden under them arc 
many virtues. 


Letter From A Friend 

Right now, when rvinter seems to 
linger on and on, the arrival of the first 
birds is positively thrilling. To see old 
friends return year after year, almost 
to the day, gives you a lift and warms 
your heart! But ivhen you think of how 
far those feathered friends have trav¬ 
elled since leaving last fall, it seems 
nothing short of a miracle. 

Picture the myriads of birds that are 
on the wing this very minute, hastening 
from their winter haunts in the south, 
jfo their northern breeding grounds, 
nnany of which are in the arctic wastes. 
Big birds, tiny birds, land birds, water 
birds, all travelling thousands of miles, 
all following a charted course high 
above ground. Many fly by night and 
feed by day, some return by the same 
route they took last fall, others by 
another way. 


Next time you see a humming bird 
hovering in your garden, pause to re¬ 
flect that the tiny creature wintered in 
the steamy heat of central America, and 
had to fly thousands of miles over land 
and sea to nest in Saskatchewan! This 
entailed a non-stop flight across the 
Gulf of Mexico. Surely these feathered 
creatures and their achievements give 
life a new thrill. Read all you can 
about the migration of birds if you want 
something full of interest and stimu¬ 
lation. 

Things like these are a real help in 
the busy month of March when dozens 
of jobs are clamoring for attention. Per¬ 
haps you have a whole carcass of meat 
to be brined and canned for summer, l 
find that variety in form is a good thing 
—chopped meat for meat loaves or 
sandwichessliced. heart, liver, with 
onions, steak and kidney, roast beef and 
even spare ribs. Seasoning too, can be 
varied considerably. And don’t forget to 
do up lots of baked beans for future use, 
either hot or cold. They help out the 
meat situation and are they good! 

By this time if you are energetic and 
have the space, you will have sown 
tomato, celery and other things in flats. 
I used to do that too and I admire any¬ 
one with the strength to accomplish so 
much, but under our conditions we have 
good results by planting the seeds in 
the garden later on—less trouble, and 
so far all the tomatoes we need. Just 
an idea to think about if your strength 
is limited. 


Moon Daisy Cross Stitch Set 

By ANNA DEBELLE 




Design No. 264. 

This lovely three-piece buffet or chair set, comes to yoii stamped on finest 
quality Irish linen all ready to work. The background is filled in with eight-to-the- 
inch cross stitch, worked all in one color. You will be surprised how much quicker 
a design is completed when worked this way—no changing of threads—no stopping. 
You simply work across one complete row, work back again and in no time at all 
the set is gracing your home. We have stamped it on three types of linen—heavy 
peasant linen, which is a slightly off-white color; fine white embroidery linen and 
fine light-ecru embroidery linen. Please state your preference when ordering. If 
you require threads you may also order them through this department in delft 
blue, dahlia red, copper brown, forest green, rose, gold or grape wine shades. 
Design No. 264—3-piece set, stamped ready to work and complete with working 
and finishing instructions, 50 cents. Threads 15 cents. To order: Give design 
number, color of thread and type of linen. Address your order to Needlework 
Department, The Country Guide and Nor -West Farmer, Winnipeg, Man. Please 
print name and address plainly. 



More Flavor 


More Digestible 


Flavor and quality protected by 
pure , full-strength ROYAL YEAST CAKES 



W HEN you bake with Royal 
Yeast Cakes—the only dry 
yeast that comes in an airtight 
wrapper—your bread will be lighter 
in texture, more appetizing . . . 
easier to digest. 

That’s because the individual, 
airtight wrapper keeps every cake 
of Royal pure, full-strength. 
Guards against that sour, yeasty 
taste and coarse-textured appear¬ 
ance. Assures freedom from half- 
cooked, doughy, hard to digest 
spots. 

For uniformly finer textured, 
finer flavored bread that’s better 
for you, use Royal! 

Booklet FREE ! — “The Royal Yeast Bake 
Book” gives tested Royal Sponge Recipes for 
the breads shown above and many others. 

BUY MADE-IN-CANADA GOODS 


COFFEE RING 
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Mr. Caffeine -Nerves 

meets his match 


WHY DO YOU (SAY, DOES THAT 
| NAG THAT WAY, p* HUSBAND OF 
BEATRICE? (YOURS KNOW THAT 


IF YOU DON'T 
LIKE THE WAY 
I ACT...IT'S JUST 
TOO BAD/ 


T YOU COULDNT 
GET TO SLEEP 
LAST NIGHT? 


I'M GOING TO 
ASK DR. DURKIN 
TO COME OVER 
TO SEE YOU. 
YOU HAVEN'T 
BEEN YOURSELF 
FOR MONTHS. 


OH,THE NERVE 
OF HIM/ 
DON'T LET 
YOUR HUSBAND 


A 




THE FACT THAT 
YOU ARE NERVOUS, 
HAVE HEADACHES 
AND INDIGESTION, 
MEANS YOU ARE 
SUFFERING FROM 
CAFFEINE-NERVES. 

CUT OUT TEA 
AND COFFEE AND 
DRINK POSTUM 

FOR 30 DAYS. 


V CURSES /\ 
WHEN POSTUM 
> COMES IN 


... 30 DAYS LATER 



HARRY, I'M A DIFFERENT WOMAN 
SINCE I SWITCHED FROM TEA 
AND COFFEE TO POSTUM. ITS A 
WONDERFUL DRINK/ 

FOR US 
FROM NOW ON.I 



M any people can safely 
drink tea and coffee. 
But many others — and all 
children—should never drink 
them. If you suspect that the 
caffeine in tea and coffee dis¬ 
agrees with you . .. try Post- 
urn’s 30-day test. Buy some 
Postum and drink it instead 
of tea or coffee for a full 
month. 


If . . . after 30 days . . . you do 
not feel better, return the Postum 
container top with your name and 
address to General Foods, Limited, 
Cobourg, Ontario, and we will re¬ 
fund purchase price, plus postage I 
Postum contains no caffeine. It 
is simply whole wheat and bran, 
roasted and slightly sweetened. It 
comes in two forms . . . Postum 
Cereal, the kind you boil or per¬ 
colate . . . and Instant Postum, 
made instantly in the cup. Econo¬ 
mical, easy to make, delicious 



EADU $26— to $104— 

LMnll AYEAR Cor I or 2 
HOURS WORK EACH WEEK 


It’s great to have money to spend or save each week. 
Isn't it? Become The Star Weekly boy in your district if 
it is not already covered. If you are alert and a gro- 
gretter you can earn 50c to $2.00 or more a week with a 
Star Weekly route in your district—that amounts to 
$26.00 or $104.00 or more a year. It only requires an 
hour or two’s work a week. Thousands of boys from 
coast to coast have Star Weekly routes that pay them 
well each week. You can easily build up a route of steady 
customers for Canada’s favorite week-end paper because 
The Toronto Star Weekly is the greatest 10c value in 
Canada. More people like to read The Star Weekly than any other publication in 
Canada. So don’t miss this chance to make some regular pocket money. Write today 
to Circulation Department, Toronto Star Weekly, King St. West, Toronto, for particulars. 

SW4 


STOP 


G ETTI N G 
UP NIGHTS 


If you get up frequently at night on account of 
irritation and weakness of the bladder, write 
me ror a sample of my Home Treatment for the 
relief of this condition. This medicine made me 
a well man arter everything else failed to help 
me. I send it free so you can try it and know 
how quickly it relieves the irritation and stops 
the getting up nights. Write today. Send no 
money. F. L. McWethy, Dept. 212-D2, 443 
Sandwich St. West, Windsor, Ont. 


NO Asthma Years 

Two years ago J. Richards. 97 Park Rowe N., 
Hamilton. Out., was in bed with asthma. Had 
lost 40 pounds weight, suffered coughing, choking 
and strangling every night-—couldn't sleep—ex¬ 
pected to die. Aznio-Tabs stopped spasms first 
night and he has had none since—in OVER TWO 
YEARS. To prove Asmo-Tabs will do the same for 
you we will send a $1.00 package of A"mo-Tabs 
free. No cost, no obligation. Just tell others if it 
stops asthma attacks for you. Write Knox Com¬ 
pany, 6912 Knox Bldg., Fort Erie North, Ont. 


THE COUNTRY GUID^ 

Watch Your Weight 

It takes thought and will power as well as proper exercise 
to combat tendency to over-weight 


By EMMA G. WALLACE 


T HERE is so much to be said in 
behalf of the relation of correct 
weight to health and beauty, that 
It is a good idea to keep an eye 
rather closely on the whole matter, and 
to do it systematically. 

The great trouble is that many take 
it for granted that they will not become 
over-weight—that they will begin to 
regulate their food intake after this or 
that special occasion is over. 

One young woman, for Instance, 
dearly loves sweet corn, and refuses to 
do without plenty of corn and rich 
butter while sweet corn is in season. By 
that time she does not want to start 
eating with greater restraint until the 
holiday season is over—and so it goes. 

As might be expected, she has grown 
distressingly overplump, or if the truth 
must be told, fat. 

Once you acquire this excess baggage, 
it is not so easy to get rid of it. When 
the stomach becomes accustomed to 
meals which are full and plenty, the 
craving for food is encouraged and the 
content or capacity of the stomach Is 
enlarged or stretched. 

Few have will power to cut down on 
food until the stomach no longer 
clamors for an extra amount on account 
of being reduced in size, or as we might 
say, shrunk to its proper size. 

It is well to remember that up to 25 
years of age or in some cases even 30 
years of age, it is safer to be a few 
pounds over-weight than under-weight. 

The under-weight side of the question 
is likely to encourage deficiency ail¬ 
ments or diseases. That is, conditions of 
health brought on by lack of nutrition 
and lowered resistance. There may be a 
tendency to nervous disorders and to 
contract colds. 

In some cases, the anaemic condi¬ 
tions will get hold of those who are 
under-weight. Simple anaemia if it 
goes on over too long a time, may slip 
over the border into pernicious anaemia, 
then real trouble lurks near. 

On the other hand, too much weight 
is to be avoided. It over-taxes the heart 
and makes for difficulty in walking, in 
taking vigorous exercise, and in breath¬ 
ing. Deep breathing of fresh, pure air 
aids greatly in burning up excess fat. 

One of the first things to do if it can 
be managed, is to have a reliable bath- 


That Double Chin 

rvOUBLE chins may indicate good 
humor, but they are not beautiful. 
The wisest course to pursue is to avoid 
having one in the first place. 

This means eating with restraint. It 
means holding the head up so that you 
can look straight ahead of you and the 
chin line does not tip down near the 
point. 

The proper poise calls for a backbone 
which is carried in an erect position. 
Test yourself on this a number of times 
a day by standing with ankle, knee, hip 
and shoulder against the edge of an 
open door. 

Correct posture calls for chin up, 
standing straight and pushing up with 
the crown of the head as though wear¬ 
ing a crown, a buoyant footstep and an 
erect position when sitting. Draw the 
stomach in, for it should be flat and not 
bulgy. 

To still further prevent the accumula¬ 
tion of fat under the chin, massage 
lightly with a little greaseless cream 
morning and night, to keep the fat cells 
from settling into layers or rolls. Sponge 
the chin with clear, cool water to close 
the pores. Several times a week, iron 
out the under portion of the chin with 
a piece of ice held snugly and firmly in 
a piece of cheesecloth in the hand. 


room scale, either in bathroom or bed¬ 
room. Procure a small, blank note book, 
and at least twice a week make a record 
of the exact weight with only the same 
garment on. This will serve to keep the 
person reminded that even a slight 
change in the right direction will work 
wonders if continued over a period of 
time. 

If it is a matter of cutting down on 
weight, this can be done quite success¬ 
fully if one’s family physician is con¬ 
sulted and his advice followed. He may 
recommend the regular diet with the 
same foods ordinarily used for well- 
balanced meals, but it may be that he 
will wish the patient to take smaller 
helpings and no second helpings; also 
to go easy on visible fats, sugars and 
starches. 

The under-weight person will prob¬ 
ably be advised to eat generously accord¬ 
ing to the urge of the appetite. Milk, if 
whole and pure, is fattening. Cream is 
another food which helps to put oa 
weight. Fresh fruits and vegetables arfl 
wholesome. 

A reasonable amount of exercise in 
the open air should be taken each day. 
The thin person should not over-do to 
the point of fatigue. The stout indi¬ 
vidual should not exercise until a big 
appetite is developed—and later gratify 
it. The right amount of exercise which 
makes for physical well-being is called 
for. 

Those who sit a great deal of the 
time, or whose occupation is a sedentary 
one, will be likely to take on weight 
around the hips. This is sometimes 
referred to as “The office hip line.” This 
can be counteracted by setting-up ex¬ 
ercises in the morning and at night. 
There are plenty of these exercises to 
be had almost for the asking, but re¬ 
sults call for the use of them regularly 
until a lessened measurement is ensured. 

Walks can be gradually increased and 
the muscles hardened. Avoid drinking 
much at meal-time as this encourages 
overeating, but do not be satisfied with 
less than six glasses of water a day. The 
latter should be sipped and enjoyed and 
not gulped down. 

Know what your weight should be for 
your height and age, and strive to 
approximate that weight, unless there 
is good reason for not doing so. 


Some have received benefit from a 
chin strap. This is a piece of thin rubber 
narrowed at the ends and each end 
having an attached piece of tape. The 
tape is tied over the top of the head 
and the chin held where it belongs. At 
least an hour of the chin strap will be 
needed each day or night to mold the 
chin line as it should be. 

Study your profile in the mirror and 
with the aid of two mirrors. You will 
find that when you take the position 
best for a beautiful chin you will look 
much better and enjoy life more. 


Clean White Teeth 

/”|F course those who are particular, 
” will try to visit the dentist at least 
twice a year, but in between times the 
teeth will need to have thorough clean¬ 
ing night and morning at least, and once 
every two weeks one cleaning may be 
given with powdered pumice moistened 
with peroxide of hydrogen. 

Buy the finest grade of pumice. Turn 
into a little saucer, and add enough 
peroxide to make a paste. Clean the 
teeth inside and out and brush up and 
down as well as across. Rinse thoroughly. 

Some people prefer to use a tooth 
powder, alternating it with a tooth 
paste. Thus a good tooth powder will be 
used for two or three days, and then a 
reliable tooth paste for as many days. 
The powder has a polishing effect. 
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Early Spring Styles 



No. 3170—A soft bolero 
jacket dress to lend glamour to 
youi' wardrobe. Designed for 
sizes 12, 14, 16, 18, 20 years. 
30, 32, 34, 36 and 38 Inches 
bust. Size 16 requires 3 V S 
yards of 39-Inch material with 
1% yards of 39-inch contrast¬ 
ing- and Vi yard of 35-inch 
material for collar. 


No. 3091 —Casual print 
dress is flattering. Designed 
for sizes 16, 18, 20 years, 
34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46. 
and 48 inches bust. Size 36 
requires 3% yards of 39- 
inch material with % yard 
of plaiting for dress; and 
2tg yards of 39-incli 
material for jacket. 


No. 2916—Cotton prin¬ 
cess home frock, or woollen 
with shirt neck. Designed 
for sizes 12, 14, 16, 18, 20 
years, 30, 32, 34, 36, 38 
and 4 0 inches bust. Size 16 
requires 3tt yards of 39- 
inch material \v 1th 1 !4 
yards of binding. Embroid¬ 
ery pattern No. E-705 cost 
15 cents extra. 


No. 3064 — Popular 
moulded waist and full 
skirt. Designed for sizes 
12, 14, 16, 18, 20 years, 
30, 32, 34, 36 and 38 
inches bust. Size 16 re¬ 
quires 4% yards of 39- 
inch material with 1 % 
yards of ruffling. 


No. 3087 — Jacket-top 
jumper dress for small fry. 
Designed for sizes 6, 8, to, 
12 and 14 years. Size 8 re¬ 
quires 1 Vi yards of 39-inch 
material for blouse; I % 
yards of 39-Inch for skirt 
and 1% yards of 39-inch 
material for jacket. 


No. 3145 — Graceful 
silhouette two-p i e c c 
dress for spring. De¬ 
signed Tor sizes 12, 14, 
16, 18. 20 years, 30. 32. 
34, 36 and 38 Inches 
bust. The 16-year size 
requres only 3% yards 
of 39-inch material. 


3064 


No. 3166—Little jackets, 
figure hugging blouses, de¬ 
signed Tor sizes 14, 16, 18, 
20 years, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 
and 4 2 inches bust. For 
material requirements see 
pattern envelope. 


New Spring Fashion i 
Book. Just off the presses! 
New patterns for every age, 
every type, every wardrobe 
requirement. New needle¬ 
work designs. A new, ex¬ 
clusive brides’ feature. 
Send for the Spring Fashion 
Book right away. Price 15 
cents. 

All patterns 15 cents. 

Be sure to state correct size 
and number of pattern wanted. 

Write name and address 
plainly. 

Address The Pattern Depart¬ 
ment, The Country Guide and 
Nor’-West Farmer, Winnipeg. 



BEAUTIFUL 


Natural-Looking 

kgtfggfeu. 


Let 1939 Bring You 
Mouth-Comfort! 


60 v 
DAYS’ 
TRIAL 


100% SATISFACTION 

Gentlemen: "I received my 
teeth some time ago and 1 am 
100% satisfied with them. 
They fit perfectly and 1 will 
at any time recommend your 
company.”—A. J. Prizeman. 
Regina, Sask., Canada. 

PRIDE—SATISFIED 

Gentlemen: "I am writing 
to let you know how proud 1 
am of my new plate. I have 
told all my friends about your 
good work. I paid a big price 
for iny old plate, but compared 
io yours it is not worth a 
dime."—Mrs. Leonie J. 
Morin, Hyder, Alaska. 


FIT-RITE TEETH BY MAIL 


We make to measure, to fit you Individually— BY MAIL—the World's 
Xo. 1 FIT-RITE Dental Plates for men and women—from an impression 
of your own mouth taken quickly and easily by our FIT-RITE Improved 
method. We have thousands of enthusiastic satisfied customers all over the 
country wearing teeth we made by mail at sensible prices. 


AT ROCK-BOTTOM PRICES 


We stick to depression's lowest prices. If you have ever bought false teeth 
before, or if you find out what others have paid for theirs, you will be 
astounded when you see how little ours will cost you! By reading our catalog, 
you will learn how to save half or more on dental plates for yourself. Try 
“A-l" teeth at rock-bottom prices! Monthly payments possible. 


FIT AND COMFORT 

Gentlemen: "I feel that I 
owe you a few lines of praise. 
This Is the fourth plate I have 
worn In 37 years and must say 
It is the first one that I ever 
had that fits exactly. I never 
have them out of my mouth 
except while cleaning them.” 
—Mrs. P. L. Stevens, Depauw, 
Indiana, 


ON 60 DAYS’ TRIAL 


Make us prove you can't beat our fit, work or price. Wear our teeth on trial 
for as long as GO days. Then, If you are not perfectly satisfied with them, 
they will not cost you a cent. But if you are delighted with the, fit and your 
improved looks, tell your friends and relatives. We build our business on 
satisfied customers. We know no other way and OUlt business is growing. 


BEAUTY AND WORK¬ 
MANSHIP 

Gentlemen. "Received my 
set of President this morning. 
The material is beautiful, 
workmanship is excellent and 
a fine fit. I am very, very well 
satisfied. Success to you in the 
future.”—Ruel L. Hopkins. 
10th Air Base, Rantoul, Ill. 

REMARKABLE WORK BY 
MAIL 

Gentlemen: “Received my 
dental plates. They could not 
fit any better. It is remark¬ 
able how you can make such 
fits through the mail.”—A. E. 
Clapp, Lipan. Texas. 

Sirs: - A friend who has 
worked in a dental office for 
years looked at mine and said. 
’You certainly have a good 
fit'.”—G. E. Long, Noble, 
Okla. 

Sirs: “It is the best-fitting 
set that I have ever had and 
I have had several.”—IV. M. 
Clark, Highland Park, N.J. 


With Money-Back Guarantee Of Satisfaction 


Xo money need be risked. We guarantee that if you are not completely 
satisfied with the teeth we make for you, then any time within GO days we 
will immediately refund every cent you have paid us for them. We take your 
word. You are the judge. Your decision binds us. We take the risk. 

TO EAT WITH PLEASURE ... TO 
A Ifl Nyd tk LAUGH HEARTILY ... TO LOOK 
r-ll YEARS YOUNGER . . . TO GUARD 

y m your health ... to speak 

✓ i^nrtfHIIIM DISTINCTLY . . .TO ENJOY LIFE! 

QUIT wearing teeth that clack; that constantly slip off your gums; that 
are not much good to chew with; that broadcast their glaring falseness to 
the world every time you open your mouth. Life is too short, health too 
precious, looks are too important! 

For appearance, for health, for lifetime comfort, prefer FIT-RITE FALSE 
TEETH! 

Our dentures are set with life-like, pearly-white, genuine porcelain teeth: 
constructed from-finest materials, with expert workmanship, to give life-long 
service. We make all styles of plates: Uppers, lowers, partials, roofless, etc. 
A dentist, who has had many years of experience in making and fitting teeth 
that look right and fit right, supervises the work on each plate. 


ICE IMPRESSION MATERIAL, catalog with now 
IEoEi low prices, and easy directions. Don't put this 
off. Do it TODAY! CLIP COUPON OR WRITE. 
Nowhere Else Can You Obtain Genuine FIT-RITE 
False Teeih. 


"“■MAIL THIS COUPON NOW — 

United States Dental Company, 
Fr68 Milwaukee Ave., 

Dept. 319, Chicago, Illinois. 

Send, without obligation, your FREE 
impression material, catalog, and easy 
directions. 


We also Repair or Reproduce Old Plates—48-Hour Service. 

UNITED STATES DENTAL COMPANY 

The World’s Largest Dental Laboratory Making Dental 
Plates Only. 

EXCLUSIVE MAKERS OF FITE-RITE FALSE TEETH, 
C. T. Johnson, Pres. 

1555 MILWAUKEE AVE., DEPT. 319, CHICAGO. ILL. 


| Name. 


I Address. 


(Print Clearly) 


HOW IS YOUR 

DIGESTION? 


S T F you are troubled 
Twith gas, sour stom¬ 
ach, or heartburn, 
your digestion prob¬ 
ably needs assistance. 
A tonic that tends to 
improve the digestion 
is L)r. Fierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery. It 
stimulates the appe¬ 
tite too, and as a re¬ 
sult you feel more vigorous. Lome Touzel, 292 
Berkley St., Toronto, Ont., says: ‘‘Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery helped to stimulate 
my appetite and toned up my stomach in great 
shape. After eating I would belch gas, also had 
sour stomach, and the ‘Discovery’ relieved ine 
of this condition and made me feel better in 
many ways.” Buy Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery in liquid or tablets at your drug store. 


^Where there^ 
are Children 

If childfen are to enjoy happy, joyous 
health; little systems must be kept 
regular ^Steedman’s Powders, the safe 
and gentle laxative for children from 
teething time to early teens, cleanses 
the system of impurities which cause 
so many infant and childhood com¬ 
plaints. Steedman’s have been the 
standby of mothers the world over for 
more than 100 years. Atyour druggist’s. 

FREE booklet, "Hints to Mothers”, and 
sample on request. Write John Steedman & 
Co., Dept. 18. 442 St. Gabriel St., Montreal. 


Like a Manikin 


our Ultra-Modern Magazine makes every¬ 
thing plain for wide-awake folks who 
want the latest on: Physical Fitness, 
Personal Hygiene and Prevention, Virile 
Manhood, Masculinity, Modern Social 
and Married Life, Sex Hygiene, small¬ 
sized family. Incompatibility, Psychol¬ 
ogy, Personality, Physical and Marital 
Difficulties and a score of similar topics 


gleaned from tiie world over! Xo dozen Wf 
books can possibly be as satisfactory as J$L 
this great magazine; always up-to-the- 
minute with latest dependable understandable informa¬ 
tion you need! Endorsed by physicians. And edited to 
meet a long-felt need. A Canadian man writes: “My 
copy o.k. Here’s $3.00 to send it to my three married 
children; they need it!” You will know WHY when you 
see it. If you are married or ever expect to be, both you 
and wife will benefit—for IT DOES NOT DUPLICATE 
ANY OTHER MAGAZINE. Folks every- 
where urge closest friends to get it! So take 
this tip yourself: Beup~to~dcte.be informed 
It will supply you with information long 
vanted. Wives! Show this ad. to your husbands. 
CUT THIS OUT. semi w’th $1.00 now for 
Special Trial Offer of eight months' subscrip¬ 
tion with $1.00 Worth of Back Issues Free. 
Sample Copy 25c. Satisfaction or refund. Be 
Wiso! Be Safe! Wake l'p. Men! Act today! 


O^STtEDMANS 

POWDERS I 

Look for the double EE symbol on the package. 70 I 


Look for the double EE symbol on the package. 70 
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Meggie s Mistake 

By M«ry E. Grannan 

66 MLL right for you Meggie Mul- 
/\ duggan, but you’re making a 
mistake, you’ll see,” said 
■■•Oweny O’Neill, shaking his 
head wisely in the crisp March air. 

‘Ah, surean' it isn’t I don’t believe in 
fairies. Oweny. But . . . well . . . 

it’s just I never saw one.” 

“All right for you,” and down the 


street went the disgusted Oweny 
O’Neill. He just knew by the look in 
Meggie’s grey eyes that she hadn’t be¬ 
lieved a word he said. Well she’d find 
a fairy in her own shoe some time, just 
as he had this morning. And then 
maybe she’d believe him. Fairies popped 
up in all sorts of places, and especially 
pookas. ‘‘Pookas always travel alone, 
Oweny. They’re solitary fairies,” his 
grandmother had told him. “And many 
a morning as I’ve found one in me 



Color the above picture ana send it In to us. We will give prizes of $3.00, $2.00 and $1.00, 
respectively, to the three best pieces ol - work done by boys or girls 12 years old and under. 
Pictures must be in our oll’ice before March 31. Winners names will be in the May Issue. 
January winners were—1st, Esther Faulconer, Roblin, Man.; 2nd, Robert Bolster, Humboldt, 
Sask.; 3rd, Erna Sawatzkv, Swift Current, Sask. Honorable mention—N. E. Sawitzki, Fork 
River, Man.; Ina Coughlin, Lotigheed, Alta.; Tony Martens, Main Centre, Sask.; George E. 
Merslack, Craigmyle, Alta.; Wanda Dixon, Unity, Sask.; Peter Martens, Provost, Alta. 


“JUNIOR CLUE WORD CONTEST No. 7-A “ 

TWO (2) SOLUTIONS ACCEPTED WITH A SUBSCRIPTION. 
ONE (/) FREE SOLUTION ACCEPTED FROM EACH BOY OR GIRL. 

Double prize money will be given to any boy or girl who wins a prize and who sends 
in a subscription to The Guide with his or her entry. 

TO ENTER—Mail entries by March 31, 1939, to The Junior Puzzle Editor, 

The Country Guide and Nor’-West Farmer, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

1st Prize $5.00 or $10. 2nd Prize $3.00 or $6.00. 3rd Prize $2.00 or $4.00 

Rill 1 —One * ree entry be accepted from each boy or girl. 2—Two entries will be accepted 

llULCdi if your entry is accompanied by a subscription (50c or $1.00 subscription) U> The 
Country Guide and Nor'-West Farmer, whether it is your own or a neighbor's subscription. 3—All con¬ 
testants must be under 20 years of age. 4—Prizes will be awarded to the boy or girl sending in the correct 
or nearest, correct solution. In the event of a tie the prize money will be divided. 5—No correspondence 
will be entered into regarding this contest. The judges’ decision is final. 6—Boys or Girls who send in a 
subscription with their entry, either their own or their neighbor's, whether 50c-for-one-year or a 
$1 .OO-for-three-year subscription, will receive double the value of any prize th£y win. 7—When enclosing 
a subscription, please note on a SEPARATE SHEET OF PAPER Name, Address. Box or R.R. No., 
amount enclosed, length of subscription desired. 8—All entries must be mailed by March 31, 1930. 
Prizewinners will be notified by mail as soon as the contest is judged. The names of the winners will be 
published in the May issue of The Guide. 


ACROSS 

1, Bank of earth built across a watercourse; 4, a 
thick densely branched shrub; 7, part of a printed 
advertisement designed to be cut out. and used as 
an order form; 9, pronoun; 11, like; 12, man's 
name (abbr.); 14, freezing; 16, a morsel; 17, 
tellurium (chemical abbr.); 18, organs of sight; 
20, passenger vehicle; 22, clever; 24, a very high 
mountain; 26, same as 11 across; 27, Eastern Slo¬ 
vakia (abbr.); 28, measure of length (plural); 
32, Religious Order (abbr.); 33, to busy one’s self 
with trifles; 34, food is often cooked in one. 

ENTRY FORM 

To The Country Guide and Nor’-West Farmer. 
Winnipeg, Man. 

I agree to abide by the judges' decision. 

Name .-.,... 


P.0... Prov.. 

(Please print Name and Address; 


DOWN 

1, large bank or heap of snow; 2, Master of cer¬ 
emonies (abbr.); 3, foul, stale or dirty; 4, weapon 
formerly much used by Indians; 5, a single thing; 
6, a handle, referring to a knife, sword or dagger; 
S, fertile green spot in a desert (plural); 10. high 
voice, as a child’s voice; 13, person who utters a 
falsehood; 15, an affirmative reply; 19, some 
people live in one of these; 21, to overturn; 23, 
kind of tree; 25, of agreeable, good, kind char¬ 
acter; 29, period of time; 30, male offspring; 
31, not down. 
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R.R. or Box No. 


Age... 


JANUARY PRIZEWINNERS (5-A) 

1st. 2nd and 3rd prizes were divided equally among 
the following: * Winona Thorson, Swift Current, 
Sask.; Lilly Lupu, Vegreville. Alta.; M. E. Webb, 
Bex 75, Delisle, Sask.; Joan A. Peachey, Brier- 
crest, Sask.; Eileen Richardson, Box 200, Lash- 
burn, Sask.; Maxine Bresnahan, Tompkins, Sask.: 
Dorothy Corney, Harding, Man.; Robert Bruce, 
Sturgeon Valley, Sask. 

^Double prize money. 
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CORRECT SOLUTION TO JANUARY PUZZLE (No. 5-A) 

DOWN 

2, PUG; 3, ELM; 4, DO; 5. UPSET; 6, HIL¬ 
LOCK; 9, ADO; 11, PROEM; 12. SLOUCH; 
13, COLA; 15, FOOT; 17, IF; 19, RUFF; 22. 
E.E.; 23, EF; 24. S.S. 


ACROSS 

1, TOPPED; 5, UGH; 7, LOOP; 8. BAG; 20, 
SOL: 11, POE; 12, SOW; 13. C.R.; 14, TWO 
15, FOOT; 16, ORIOLE; 18. ARK; 20, FOAMY 
21. C.E.; 23. IFS; 25, HER; 26. BLUFFS. 


THE COUNTRY GUIDE. 


Guide Juniors 


milk pitcher,” said she. “So all right 
for you Meggie,” said Oweny again, as 
he was carried gaily along by the 
biting March wind. 

And Meggie? She was little con¬ 
cerned with fairies or Oweny O’Neill 
as she intently tied together the broken 
tail pieces of her new rainbow kite. As 
she worked she sang her thoughts to 
the ever changing winds: 

“I'll fly my kite up high, high. high. 
'Twill kiss a cloud up in the sky. 
Perhaps 'twill bring me down a star. 
I’ll fly my kite so very far. 

“And when I fly it up again . . . 
There, you’re fixed! Now Mrs. March 
Wind if you tear Meggie Mulduggan’s 
new kite again, I’ll send Oweny O’Neill's 
fairy after you.” And she laughed. Get¬ 
ting to her feet Meggie raced down the 
street, over the brook and into the 
meadow that was showing first signs of 
spring. Its brown grasses were straight¬ 
ening their bodies as if to make ready 
for another year. Over the field danced 
Meggie Mulduggan singing: 

“I’ll fly my kite up high, high, high. 
’Twill kiss a cloud up in the sky. 
Perhaps ’twill bring me down a star. 
I’ll fly my kite so very far.” 

And just then something happened 
. . . something that had never hap¬ 
pened to Meggie Mulduggan’s kite 
before. . . It caught . . . caught 
in the sky. Meggie could not get it 
down. She tugged and tugged .... 
the wind laughed and blew and tossed 
Meggie about the meadow, but the kite 
was held fast. 

“Oh dear,” she sobbed. “My good 
rainbow kite with its pretty tail. And I 
can’t see a thing that it’s caught on. 
What’ll I do?” Still tightly holding the 
ball of cord, Meggie sat down to 
think, and of course she thought of 
Oweny O’Neill: Wasn't it Oweny who 
always helped her? Wasn’t it Oweny 
who mended her broken tricycle? 
Wasn’t it Oweny who pulled out her 
loose front tooth, so’s she could hide 
it under her pillow for a fairy to get 
it? A fairy Oh . . And she looked 

skyward. 

Tying the cord to a stout bare alder 
she ran with all her might back over 
the brook, and up the street. “Oweny!” 
she called. “Oweny!” 

Oweny was varnishing a new air¬ 
plane he had just finished. He looked 
up when he saw the flying Meggie 
Mulduggan. 

“Oweny . . . my kite ... it 
won’t come down,” she said. “I . . .1 
think it’s caught on a star.” 

“Humph,” said Oweny. “Caught on a 
star! There’s a pooka on a cloud likely 
—and he’s holding it. Serves you right, 
too, for not believing I found one in 
my shoe. I told you something would 
happen—I told you.” 

"But Oweny I never said I didn’t be¬ 


lieve—Oweny do you think you could 
get my kite—do you think the pooka’d 
let go for you?” 

“Oh I think likely,” said Oweny 
grandly putting his brush into the 
varnish. “Come on.” 

Down the street, across the brook 
and over the meadow went Oweny 
O’Neill and Meggie Mulduggan. Oweny 
untied the cord and gave a mighty tug 
at the cord. The kite held fast. He 
tried again. It was no use. “You’d better 
say you believe Meggie—that’s the only 
way,” said Oweny. 

“I believe in fairies, pooka-up-there,” 
said Meggie. And would you believe it? 
That pooka released the rainbow kite 
and flew on about his business. 

Running side by side against the wind 
Meggie sang: 

“I’ll fly my kite up high, high, high. 
’Twill kiss a fairy in the sky. 

The fairy’ll catch my kite and then. 
He’ll toss it back to earth again. 

“All right with you, Meggie Mul¬ 
duggan, all’s right with you,” said 
Oweny O’Neill. 

Soap Carving 

Have you ever tried your hand at 
soap carving? Here is an inexpensive, 
yet a most interesting spare time 
activity. Some children who have trieck 
this hobby have found themselves latei® 
in life, greatly interested in sculpture 
work, while a few have found this to 
be their life work, starting originally as 
craftsmen in soap. 

At first it is best to have models from 
which to work. Of course you will need 
a pen knife and a small wooden stick, 
such as a small skewer. 

First draw your design on the soap 
with pencil or sharp pointed tool. Next 
cut away soap with the knife, but not 
quite down to your working line. You 
will thus have a rough outline of your 
model completed. Continue slowly, work¬ 
ing down to your line carefully with 
your knife and skewer. Do not work too 
long on any one side of your model or 
you are likely to cut away too much of 
the surface. Keep turning it. Watch 
carefully the model from which you are 
working and try to get each section 
you work on as much like the same 
section on your model. The finished 
article may be made permanent by 
covering with sealing wax paint.—R.K.J. 

Prizewinners 

Draw Your Teacher Contest- 

Announced in the December issue 

Jean Floyd, McLaren, Sask., $2.00. 

Harriett Hilts, Rocanville, Sask., $2.00. 

Melva Erickson, Olds, Alta., $2.00 

Honorable Mention 

Marjorie Kallam. 

Nils Fosen, Bengough, Sask. 

Julia Tothe, Kipling, Sask. < 

Constance Inkster, Rorketon, Man II 



How to Make an X-Ray 


Cut a piece of thin cardboard to 
measurements shown in diagram, meas¬ 
ure up and mark out as indicated, and 
pierce hole marked X. This can be done 
with a sharp-pointed pencil. 

Next, fold on dotted line A—B, then 
pierce through hole X, making hole Y 
in lower portion of card. After straight¬ 
ening again, brush over whole surface 
with gum, place the tip of a clean white 
chicken feather over hole Y (see dia¬ 


gram) , fold top part down carefully, 
press gently and allow to dry. 

Next trim protruding pieces of feather 
from card and your X-Ray is ready for 
use. 

Instructions for Use 

Hold the X-Ray near one eye, hold 
out the other hand (at arm’s length) 
towards the sun or strong artificial light, a 
and then study the bones in your “ 
finders. 














^AND NOR'-WEST FARMER 

HOMELESS 

MEN 

Continued, from page S 


AND the problem, remains unsolved, 
** unsolved because we will not recog¬ 
nize it for what it is, not a problem at 
all of the drought or depression, but an 
inevitable by-product of our Canadian 
economy and of our residence laws. 

Canada is a vast, in part an unex¬ 
plored country. She is, or was a new 
country, with her natural resources in¬ 
viting development, her capital struc¬ 
ture awaiting erection. The world 
needed—still needs in large measure— 
her primary products, grain and flour, 
lumber and wood products, base and 
precious metals, furs and fish. This 
meant that Canada called for thousands 
of young men as workers in these 
primary activities. This labor had to 
be young and vigorous, mobile, ready 
to move at short notice, north to lum¬ 
bering, mining or construction camps, 
west for seeding or harvesting, east to 
the camps or mills again. Much of this 
labor was unskilled or but semi-skilled; 
it was not therefore easily adapted to 
ther pursuits, and many of the occu- 
ations in which it engaged were sea¬ 
sonal and did not pay well enough to 
keep the man in his off season. 

B Y 1931, Canada had 475.000 men 
listed as farm laborers, 425,000 class¬ 
ified as unskilled workers in other than 
the primary industries, with about 
84.000 to 85,000 spread over the latter, 
other than agriculture. It can be safely 
estimated that about 825.000 or about 
one-third of the male wage-earners of 
the country were in unskilled or semi¬ 
skilled pursuits, many of them subject 
to intermittent and seasonal employ¬ 
ment. With the coming of the tractor 
and other forms of mechanism to west¬ 
ern agriculture, over 100.000 were thrown 
out of the harvesting employment that 


in their idle autumns had served as a 
balance wheel against winter depen¬ 
dency. 

Slowly, but surely, much of our capital 
construction was completed, our great 
public buildings, our educational in¬ 
stitutions. our power plants and our 
mills, our great commercial and busi¬ 
ness blocks, our main transportation 
lines and many of our arterial highways. 
And so, our unskilled labor backed up 
on us, and the semi-skilled ‘‘white 
collar” classes that too limited educa¬ 
tional systems have produced are largely 
idle in the contraction of middlemen 
jobs. We are short of skilled labor, but 
our schools and colleges still run largely 
to the few standard lines of production 
and, under present conditions, boys 
from the farm and hinterlands must 
still wander afield, offering all they have 
to market, strong young labor, but 
semi-skilled. And that is one aspect of 
the problem which explains why it 
continues. 

The other aspect is more complicated 
and technical, but simpler of solution. 
Ever since Queen Elizabeth’s day, when 
the people of the British race first en¬ 
acted legislation providing for their 
needy as a community responsibility, 
residence or “settlement” laws have run 
side by side with the poor laws or similar 
welfare statutes. Under these enact¬ 
ments no person is eligible to specified 
forms of public aid, unless he or she 
has been not just a resident, but legally 
a resident of the particular municipality, 
or provincially administered area con¬ 
cerned for the length of time prescribed 
by law or regulation. 

A person may thus have lived most 
of his life in Manitoba, started moving 
about in search of work, and suddenly 
find that he has no claim to help 
in any one place therein, nor against 
the province as a whole. He may have a 
residence claim in Regina, but be 
stranded with an oil-drilling outfit in 
Alberta. He may have settlement in 
a fishing village in Nova Scotia, but no 
way of getting out of the Flin Flon, 
except by hiking or riding the rods. 
And much as Canada and her cities and 
towns and villages and farms and con¬ 


struction projects sought population 
just a few years ago, no place today 
wants a man without a job, or without 
residence, and so the tide keeps moving 
on. 

And as long as it keeps moving, 
with an eddy caught up, here and there 
in hostels, dining-halls or temporary 
work camps, so long do we temporize 
with our problem instead of tackling it. 

T HE first thing to realize is that we 
need this type of labor, and that it 
has to be free to follow where work may 
be found. So we must get together, with¬ 
in each of our provinces, and among our 
provinces and enact, comparable legis¬ 
lation which will allow any person to 
establish residence. 

Then our nine provinces must get 
together to conclude agreements where¬ 
by a resident of one enjoys certain 
reciprocal privileges when in another, 
and once all nine provinces have so 
set their houses in order, they have the 
right to expect the Dominion to enter 
into reciprocal arrangements with them 
as a group for the adjustment of the 
status and maintenance of persons, 
whose residence may temporarily be 
uncertain over two or three provinces, 
and for persons who are found to be 
purely migrants and drifters. 

Once these residence technicalities 
are adjusted, it will be possible to con¬ 
trol these wandering movements, be¬ 
cause then there will be something to 
be gained in staying put and earning 
residence, whereas now there is little 
inducement to do anything but keep 
wandering. 

It will then become possible to analyze 
and classify these men according to 
their employability and particular skills 
or capacities. 

The older men, no longer capable of 
self-support, could be established in 
small, self-supporting suburban farm 
homes or hostels similar to the success¬ 
ful experiment which Manitoba and 
Alberta have been attempting. 

As has been suggested by Professor 
Grant, of the University of Mani¬ 
toba, the regional resources of each 
area in which any large number of 
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able-bodied will be found to have resi¬ 
dence can then be studied, and special 
training and establishment plans be 
worked out for their absorption therein. 
Transfer to other areas and other types 
of activity could be developed for those 
not capable of adjustment in these 
regional activities, or in any area in 
excess of possible self-supporting main¬ 
tenance there. 

Certainly learnership and apprentice¬ 
ship plans, as projected under the 
Dominion-provincial youth training 
plans, will be necessary to turn large 
numbers of unskilled or semi-skilled 
workers into the skilled workers, for 
which, even in an under-employed 
market, many industries are calling. 

And, partly because the problem has 
got so far ahead of us, and partly be¬ 
cause in a decade when so many homes 
have been long on relief, and in a day 
when mechanism and electricity do 
so much for us, it would be well to con¬ 
sider the creation of a Voluntary Service 
Corps. In this, men from 16 to 30 years 
could voluntarily enroll for a fixed 
period of time of such length as to 
afford them a real opportunity to learn 
good physical training, regularity, 
routine, and discipline, and special 
training in various lines of activity. 

Meanwhile, there should be sum¬ 
moned to life again the Employment 
Service Council of Canada, which has 
not been convened since 1930, and the 
Provincial and Regional Advisory Coun¬ 
cils, contemplated under the Dominion 
Co-ordination of Employment Services 
Act of 1919, should be set up. Then right 
across this country, government, agri¬ 
culture. industry, labor and welfare 
services should sit about a common 
table to assure what must be assured, 
if Democracy and the people’s welfare 
are both to be served in this land—the 
development of the natural resources 
and secondary activities of this country 
along such lines as to assure the main¬ 
tenance, thereby, of all those in this 
country, able, willing, and anxious to 
play a man’s or woman’s part in its 
development. 


% 



NO LUCK ABOUT IT 
MARY.... I ALWAYS USE 
QUAKER FLOUR ANDTHE 
QUAKER METHOD OF EASY 
BREAD BAKING. GET y 
SOME QUAKER FLOUR (/ 
AND I'LL SEND OVER * , 
MY BOOKLET ON THE ^ 
QUAKER EASY METHOD/ 


k&tXSle 


JANE DARLING, l'VE JUST 
SPOILED ANOTHER BATCH OF 
BREAD-TELLME PLEASE HOW 
IN THE WORLD DO YOU ALWAYS 
HAVE SUCH GOOD 
LUCK WITH YOUR 

BAKING Jlk 




Land it's just as good 

TASTING AS IT LOOKS 


THANKS TO ( 
QUAKER FLOUR 
ANDTHE NEW 
QUAKER METHOD 
OF EASY BREAD 
BAKING 


oM'S V<v > T ^ 




98 LBS. 


Wives . .. mothers .. . cut your baking time in half—save 
one quarter the work. Learn the new Quaker Method of 
Easy Bread Baking. Fine new leisure, new happiness, and 
at the same time bake the finest bread and rolls. Quaker 
Flour is made from the best grade Canadian wheat, washed* 
in fresh, pure water before milling, then silk-sifted to make 
it super-fine. Order Quaker Flour from your dealer today 
—this all-purpose flour is guaranteed satisfactory or 
your money refunded. 

* In case you do not know it, every grain of wheat is washed and 
KJH WASHED in fresh, pure water from our own Artesian wells. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
Dept, 3, Saskatoon, Sask. 

Please send me the free book "The Quaker 
Method of Easy Bread Baking”. 


mm 

luaker 

Flour 


Name 


! Always the same - Always the best 
Quaker OA)s(pmpany 

eE TCP BOROUGH & 3 A SHAT OCN 

CANADA 


Address. 


Quaker Flour 


Quaker Flour Is also in 
gingham sacks. 


Province 
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THE FARMERS’ MARKET PLACE 

The Best Market Place in Western Canada---the Most Profitable Place to Advertise 

RATES AND REGULATIONS 


RATES—12 cents per word per issue where ad. Is ordered for one or two consecutive Issues—11 cents 
per word per issue if ordered for three or four consecutive issues—10 cents per word per issue if ordered 
for five or more consecutive issues. 

HOW TO CALCULATE COST—Count two initials as a full word, also count each set of four figures 
as a full word, as for example: "Farm for sale, 2,100 acres, J. G. Doe, Doesvllle, Manitoba,” contains 
nine words. Be sure and sign your name and address. Do not have any answers come to The Guide. The 
name and address must be counted as part of the advertisement and paid for at the same rate. 


REGULATIONS—All advertisements must be classified under the heading which applies most closely to 
the article advertised. All orders for Classified Advertising must be accompanied by cash. Advertisements 
for this page must reach us 10 days in advance of publication day, which is the first of each month. Orders 
for cancellation must reach us 20 days in advance of date of publication. 

COMMERCIAL CLASSIFIED DISPLAY—$10.80 per inch flat. Ads. limited to one column in width and 
must not exceed six inches in depth. 

ADDRESS ALL LETTERS TO THE COUNTRY GUIDE AND NOR’-WEST FARMER. WINNIPEG. MAN. 


PURE-BRED BREEDERS’ DIRECTORY 

Cost: $3.00 pep line for 6 months; 
$6.00 per year. 

The livestock breeders listed below ad¬ 
vertise to supply good stock at reasonable 
prices. They will gladly send particulars on 
request. 

Aberdeen-Angus 

Clifford Argue. Grenfell, Sask. 

Chas. Ellett, South Edmonton, Alta. 

Registered Herefords 

Jas, I. MolTatt & Sons, Carroll, Man. _ 

LIVESTOCK 


WRITE TODAY 

for your Tree copy of Illustrated Booklet 
describing Necessities and Benefits or 
Mineral Feeding. Contains valuable sug¬ 
gested reeding programs and many use¬ 
ful Veterinary Hints. 

BRIDGE BRAND MINERALS FOR ALL 
FARM LIVESTOCK. 

UNITED GRAIN GROWERS LTD. 

Winnipeg Regina Saskatoon 
Edmonton Calgary 


USE COOPER’S DRI-KILL 

KILLS LICE ON C A T T L E, HOGS AND 
horses, lice and nits on poultry, ticks on 
sheep. Prices, delivered: two-pound tin. 
85c; ten-pound tin. 83.90: 25-pound 
drum, 87.50. Saskatchewan customers add 
2% education tax. Canadian Co-operative 
Wool Growers. Limited, Regina, 12-5 

BRAND WITH FRANKLIN BRAND-EM-OL 

COLD IRON BRANDING. PREVENT HORNS 
with Franklin Dehorning Paste. Use 
Franklin Blackleg, Hemorrhagic Septi¬ 
cemia, Pink Eye, Roup, Equine, Swine and 
Sheep Bartering. Write J. A. Dunnlgan & 
Co., Calgary, Alta. _ 

WORMS—RID YOUR HOGS OF WORMS 
quickly. Worm-infested animals cannot 
thrive and produce a full quota or profit. 
One dose of Fleming’s Hog Worm Cap¬ 
sules makes a thorough clean-up in 21 
hours. These capsules may he given to 
pigs at any age, also quite safe for preg¬ 
nant sows. Price 82.50 for 100 capsules. 
For information on Horse and Cattle Ail¬ 
ments, send 10c for Vest Pocket Veter¬ 
inary Adviser, Fleming Bros., 428 Wel¬ 
lington West, Toronto. 

V1X (STIKS-EM) SETTLES SHY BREEDING 
cows and mares with one service or your 
money hack. Use before service. 85c per 
treatment, 82.30 lor four, postpaid. Kyle 
Ayrshire Farm, 501, Carman, Man. 

SCOTTISH FARMER ALBUM AND NORTH 
British Agriculturist Annual for 1939, 75c 
for either one, postpaid. The Country 
Guide and Nor’-West Farmer, Winnipeg, 
Man, _ 5-12 

IF VOU DO NOT FIND WHAT YOU ARE 
looking for advertised here, why not in¬ 
sert a “Want Ad.” in this column? You 
will obtain surprising results at a small 
cost. 

JACOBI-NESS LONG-HANDLED HOOF 
trimmer. $5.95 cash, delivered. Jacobl- 
Ness. 71 9B McIntyre Block. Winnipeg. 2-3 


CATTLE 


LUMP JAW—DO NOT KILL YOUR ANIMALS 
because they have Lump Jaw. Treat them 
with Fleming's L u m p Jaw Remedy. 
Simple and easy to apply and sold with a 
money-back guarantee. Price $2.65 bottle. 
For information on h orsc and cattle 
ailments, send 10c for Vest Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser, Fleming Bros., 428 
Wellington West. Toronto. 

AYRSHIRES MAKE THE BEST FARMERS’ 
cows, because they have proven to he the 
most economical producers and are hardy 
enough to stand our western climate. 
Breeders names on request. Win. Brown, 
Deloraine, Man, _1 -3 

DOGS, BIRDS AND PET STOCK 

ANGORA RABBITS—LET US HELP YOU 
start a pleasant successful business. Our 
snowline Angoras are profltnmkers. Free 
folder on request. Carters Babbitry, Chil¬ 
liwack. B.C. 

FOR SALE—GOOD SABLE COLLIE PUPS, 
sure heelers, good with children, males 
$5.00; females 82.00. John Sercomhe, 
R.B. 4. Portage la Prairie. Man. 


FUR FARMING 

MINK RAISING—SAMPLE COPY MAGAZINE, 
10c; hook catalog free. Fur Trade Journal, 
Box 3 1. Toronto. Ont. 


HORSES 

HOW TO TRAIN AND BREAK HORSES.” A 
book every farmer and horseman should 
have. It is free; no obligation. Simply ad¬ 
dress Beery School of Horsemanship, 

Dept. 572, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 


SWINE 


REGISTERED DUROC-JERSEYS — YOUNG 
slock. Wallace Drew, Treherne. Man. 


BABY CHICKS 


START THEM RIGHT 

VICTORIA 

T Chick Starter Mash 

Endorsed by leading prairie 
poultry experts and hatcheries. 

Order direct from your dealer, 
hatchery, or nearest McCabe Agent 

Manufactured FRESH daily by 

McCabe Bros. Grain Co. Ltd. 

at ST. BONIFACE and REGINA 



Hambley Electric Chicks 

Canada's Largest Hatchery Producing 
Government Approved Chicles. Since 1927 
it has been our aim to supply the best 
Quality Pure Bred-to-Lay Chicks. This 
year we offer better than ever—all flocks 
supplying us Government Approved. 

Every bird Blood-Tested. Large 
eggs only used. Chicks culled three times 
before shipping. One grade only. J.J. Hambley 


Mar. to May 10 Pullets To June 10 Pullets 


W. Leghorns .$10.75 $24.00 $ 9.75 $22.00 

B. Rocks . 12.75 20.00 11.75 18.00 

B. Mlnorcas . 12.75 25.00 11.75 23.00 

W. Wyandottes . 13.50 22.00 12.50 20.00 

R. I. Reds . 13.50 22.00 12.50 20.00 

N. Hampshlres . 13.50 22.00 12.50 20.00 

B. Orpingtons . 14.00 22.00 13.00 20.00 

Add per 50; Add 1c per 25. 


100% live arrival guaranteed. Pullets 98% accurate. 
Above prices f.o.b. Winnipeg, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta customers write for special prices. Order direct 
from this ad, or write for 20-page chick catalog FREE. 

J. J. HAMBLEY HATCHERIES 


Head Office: Winnipeg. Canada. Shipments f.o.b. 
Winnipeg, Regina, Saskatoon, Calgary, Edmonton. 


["THE 

CHICKS WHICH 

GIVE RESULTS" 

-s— 

^ Are True to their Name • j 

1 1UI w 

ttJk Get B.C. Chicks this year and j 

a*’1 -i 

tUsSB see the difference. i 

I Bkvft’v* ; vVi 

WWW Write now for our free book, j 


pp/ “The Door To Success” j 


Unsexed Pullets J 


Prices: 100 1.000 100 500 • 

Leghorns . 

_ $13 $120 $27 $125 i 

Rocks. Reds and 

Hampshires 

_ 15 140 26 120 

Light Sussex 

_ 16 150 28 130 

DON'T FORGET—It's Results that Count. 1 

RUMP & SEND ALL LTD. 

| BOX G 

LANGLEY PRAIRIE. B.C. ] 


f CHICKEN PHILOSOPHY n 

'Twas our first experience, you see. 

Buying chicks from Provincial Hatcherle; 

But all fall and winter, how those 
Hens they laid and sang with joy; 

And Maw she shouts, "Oh boyl 
Never more, henceforth will it be 
Any other chicks for me 
But Provincial quality.” 

It's the man behind the gun makes the enemy run, 
and it's what's behind our chicks that counts. 
Where we say "Chicks bred up to a standard, not 
down to a price” we mean just what we say. Chicks, 
sexed pullets (98% accuracy) or cockerels. Order 
now and get TEN-FREE CHICKS with each 100 
or 10% cash discount and have no regrets in the 
future. Full particulars, beautifully colored and 
illustrated catalog and prices from 

PROVINCIAL HATCHERIES 

10633—101 St. Phone 25 734 Edmonton, Alta. 


There Must BeaReason! 

F OR the past three years more chicks 
have been sold by us than any 
hatchery in Saskatchewan. The con¬ 
tinuance or repeat orders each year 
Is an Indication of satisfied customers. 
Why not send us your chick order 
this season and prove for yourself 
the superiority of Anstey’s Quality 
Chicks? Write for free copy of our 
illustrated catalog. 

Anstey Electric Hatchery 

561-2nd Ave. N. Saskatoon, Sask. 



Write for illustrated catalog, which covers the 
care and feeding of chicks. Learn the origin of a 
chick and why: BOLIVAR EMBRYO FED VITAL¬ 
IZED CnTCKS possess that extra SIZE and 
VIGOR, which makes them easier to raise and 
that extra BREEDING that makes them more 
profitable. Benefit by our 27 years' experience. 

Unsexed Pullets 


CHICK PRICES 

100 

1.000 

100 

500 

Leghorns . 

Rocks. Reds and 

. $13 

$120 

$27 

$125 

New Hampshires . 

. 15 

140 

26 

120 

Assorted heavy breed 

chicks, $10 

per hundred. 


BOLIVAR HATCHERIES LTD. 

Pacific Highway New Westminster, B.C. 

There are more Bolivar Chicks sold than any 
strain in B.C. 

THERE MUST BE A REASON. 


LARGE, VIGOROUS CHICKS 


From Government-Approved Hatchery and B.T. 
Banded Hens. Prices up to May 10th: 

Per 100 50 25 


Barred Rocks ._.. 

Barred Rock Pullets ... 

White Leghorns .. 

White Leghorn Pullets . 

B. Minorcas, Reds. W.W. .. 
J.B. Giants. B.O. and others 
Minorca Pullets and others 


$13.00 

$ 7.00 

$3.75 

21.00 

11.00 

5.75 

11.50 

6.25 

3.35 

24.00 

12.50 

6.50 

13.50 

7.25 

3.90 

14.00 

7.50 

4.00 

22.00 

11.50 

6.00 


After May 10th, lc less per chick, 2c less perl 
pullet chick. Leghorn cockerels. $3.00; heavy breed! 
cockerels. $9.00 per 100. 100% live arrival guar-1 

auteed. Free circular. Small deposit books order. I 
"Try Mid-West If You Want The Best.” 
MID-WEST HATCHERIES DUBUC, SASK. r 


WHEAT CITY CHICKS 

Ten free with each 100 ordered by March 10. All 
chicks from Government Approved and Blood-Tested 
Flocks. 100% live arrival. To To 

100 May 10 June 10 

White Leghorns ...„$10.75 $ 9.75 

B. Rocks and B. Mlnorcas.. 12.75 11.75 

New Hampshire Reds . 13.50 12.50 

White Wyandottes . 13.50 12.50 

WHEAT CITY EE CHICKS 

White Leghorns . 12.75 11.75 

B. Rocks and B. Minorcas. 14.75 13.75 

WE DO NOT SEX CHICKS. 

Orders for less than 100 add lc per chick. 
BRANDON HATCHERY COMPANY 
118-14th St. Brandon, Man. Phone 3775 


DAUPHIN GOV’T APPROVED CHICKS 

Big, strong, fluffy Chicks, hatched in modern 
Mammoth Electric Incubators, from Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan Government Approved and Blood- 
Tested Flocks. 

To May 10 Pullets To Jun. 10 Pullets 

W. Leghorns ....$10.75 $24.00 $ 9,75 $22.00 

B. Rocks . 12.75 20.00 11.75 18.00 

N. Hampshires 13.50 22.00 12.50 20.00 

W. Wyandottes 13.50 22.00 12.50 20.00 

We guarantee 100% live arrival. Pullet3 98% 
accurate. Order direct from tills ad. Delivery when 
you want them. 

Dauphin Electric Hatchery, Dauphin, Man. 


PRAIRIE QUALITY 


Buy Prairie Quality Chicks this 
year. They are pure-bred from 
government approved, blood - 
tested, healthy, vigorous flocks 
that are bred and selected for 
egg production, egg size and meat type 
Order them early for delivery when required 
or write for free catalog. 


*■ ▼ «* 

2534 PEWPWIY AVI.,RtGtHA,SASK.j 




CHICKS 

From hardy stock selected (or 
vigor and stamina always sup¬ 
plied by us. 10% FREE chicks 
with early orders. 1939 chick 
book and prices mailed Free 
on request. 

THE PIONEER HATCHERY 

420 Corydon Ave.,Winnipeg 


RELIABLE BABY CHICKS 

“CHICKS YOU CAN RELY ON” 

natehed from selected Govt. Approved and Blood- 
Tested Flocks. 100% live arrival. Pullets, guar¬ 
anteed 98% accuracy. FLASH! Our Leghorns are 
sired by pedigreed, also first and second generation 
males from trapnested flocks. Competitive Mani¬ 
toba prices, no advance for these Hy-slred Leghorn 
chicks. W rite for catalog and price list. 

RELIABLE HATCHERIES, Dept. G, Winnipeg 



VIGOROUS B.C. CHICKS 

From breeders with winter range. 
Government approved and blood - 
tested, 100 per cent live arrival 
guaranteed. Leghoms, Rocks, Reds, 
Hampshires, Light Sussex, W. 
Giants. Write for illustrated catalog. 
J. H. MUFFORD AND SONS 
Box C, Milner, B.C. 


3 Reasons for Buying 3 

OAKLAND CHICKS 

(1) We personally select the flocks, 
and pay a premium to get best 
quality hatching eggs. (2) Our new 
78,000 egg Incubator is the last word 
in efficiency. (3) To guarantee you 
large, vigorous, healthy chicks we 
doublecheck every shipment. 

Prices per 100 to May 10: Leghorns 
$10.75, pullets $24; Barred Rocks 
$12.75, pullets $20; B. Mlnorcas 
$12.75, pullets $25: R.l. Reds, W. 
Wyandottes, N. Hampshlres $13.50, 
pullets $22. 

100% live arrival and pullets 98%> guaranteed. Got 
our folder showing prices of cross-breds and pullets two 
to five weeks old. 

OAKLAND HATCHERIES - Winnipeg 


WINTER EGG FARM HATCHERY 

LETHBRIDGE, ALTA. BABY CHICKS, Gov¬ 
ernment blood-tested, approved Leghorns, 
March, April, $11; May, $9.73; Barred 
Rocks, March, April, $13.50; May, $11.50 
per 100. Special discounts. Free catalos^ 

LET US TURN YOUR LOW PRICE EGGS 
into big-, fluffy chicks. We set over 77,000 
egg-s last season, with hundreds of satis¬ 
fied customers. First set this year March 
16. We hatch front non-approved (any 
farm flock) Manitoba, Ontario only. Our 
charge for hatching. Hen eggs 3c; Turkey 
eggs 6c. Farmers Custom Hatchery, 909 
Main St., Winnipeg. 

MILLER’S CHAMPION CHICKS. HATCHED 
fro m selected Government Approved 
flocks for greater success. Write for price 
list, poultry guide. Miller Hatcheries, 
Winnipeg. 


IF YOU DO NOT FIND WHAT YOU ARE 
looking rot- advertised here, why not In¬ 
sert a “Want Ad." In this column? You 
will obtain surprising results at a small 
cost. 



POULTRY LITERATURE FREE. WRITE 
Alex. Taylor Hatchery, 362 Furby, Win¬ 
nipeg. 

BRONZE A, BLOOD-TESTED TOMS, $12. 
C. H. Piper, Headingly, Man. _ 

POULTRY VARIOUS 


POULTRYMEN—GET OUR FREE L1TERA- 
lure. Saves you many dollars. Thousands 
are using “Cbicure.” Let us tell you all 
about it. Stamp appreciated. Frisco Im¬ 
porting Co. Ltd., 4 11 Seymour St., Van¬ 
couver, B.C. 2-2 


BRONZE TURKEY FARM SELLING. HATCH- 
ing eggs from pure bred blood-tested 
turkeys. Pen 1 special A’s apd A’s, 50c 
each. Pen 2. A’s and B’s, 20c each. Mrs. 

11. Young, Grainger, Alta. _3-4 

CLIP THIS ADVERTISEMENT FOR FREE 
sample copy. Read of West’s best breed¬ 
ers, hatcheries; how prairie poultry men 
succeed. Address: Canada Poultryman, 
Vancouver. 3-3 

Pure bred buff orpington*- 
Cockerels, $1.50 each. Wni. Thomas,*/ 
Warner. Alta. • > 


FARM MACHINERY 


AUTO PARTS AND REPAIRS 


CAR OWNERS, ATTENTION!—WRITE FOR 
our free catalog. Largest stock of acces¬ 
sories and new and used parts in Canada. 
Tractor parts;* generators for charging 
batteries; ignition parts and repair work. 
Everything else for your car at big 
savings. The Auto Wrecking Company 
Ltd., 263 to 273 Fort St„ Winnipeg, Man. 

6tf 



BELTING 


BELTING 

AND TRACES AT NEW 

LOW 

prices. 

Write for Special Bargain 

List. 

Premier 

nipep-. 

Belting Co., 800 Main St., 

Win- 


CREAM SEPARATORS 




■■Kl 


Reduced prices on the WORLD'S BEST all rust-proof 
“WESTFALIA" and famous ‘‘DOMO” 
S-parators, New prices as low as 

$17 95 c 

A 350-lb. DOMO only $29.7 

A 450-lb. Domo only $35.95 



10 Years’ Guarantee. Easy Terms. 
30 Days’ Trial. 

Get particulars and easy 
payment plan. 

Standard Imp. & Sales Co. 

I WINNIPEG. MAN. EDMONTON. ALTA. 


BALTIC CREAM SEPARATORS. TEN SIZES 
—Self-oiling. Rust resisting. Values rrom 
less than $20 up. Robinson-Alamo Com¬ 
pany, 140 Princess St., Winnipeg, Dis¬ 
tributors. 


IF YOU DO NOT FIND WHAT YOU ARE 
looking for advertised here, why not In-A) 
sert a “Want Ad.” in this column? You” 
will obtain surprising results at a small 
cost. 
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GRINDING—REBABBITING—WELDING 
IIEALD CYLINDER GRINDING — LANDIS 
crankshaft grinder. Bearing ntting ma¬ 
chinery. motor rebuilding, connecting 
rods rebabbited. Standard Machine Works, 
Winnipeg. tr 

ACCURATE MACHINE WORKS, 267 FORT 
St., Winnipeg, Man. "The motor rebuild¬ 
ing specialists” and “welding experts.” 
We also repair and splice rubber thresher 

belts. Prices reasonable. _ 

FOR LOW COST, FIRST-CLASS WOBKMAN- 
shlp and fast service on bearing, rebabil- 
ling or crankshaft regrindlng remember 
Manitoba Bearing Works, 175 Water St., 
Winnipeg. 

75-200 AMPERE ARC WELDERS FROM 
Liodge generators. Complete plans 35c. 
100 other generator changes. Le.tay Manu¬ 
facturing, 359 Lp-Iay Building, Minnea¬ 
polis, Minn. 

CRANKSHAFTS, HEADS, BLOCKS, FEEDER 
shafts. Guaranteed welds. Manitoba Weld¬ 
ing, Winnipeg. 5tf 

ENGINE REBUILDING, WELDING. REBAR 
biting — Pistons, pins, rings. Pritchard 
Engineering. Winnipeg._ 5tf 


ELECTRIC FENCE 


MAKE ELECTRIC FENCER"°mold v 

Costs nothing to build. 10c brings AUTO 
complete plans (formerly 35c). Big COIlr 
NEW catalog of 500 electrical items. 

LEJAY MFG., 1959LeJay Bldg,. Minneapolis. Minn. V - 



MACHINERY REPAIRS 


OFFICIAL SERVICE STATION 

FOR PARTS AND REPALRS TO BOSCH, 
Elsemann, K. W. Webster Wico Magnetos, 

^ generators, starters and motors repaired. 

• AH work guaranteed. Brown and Murray 
Limited, 237 Fort Street, Winnipeg. 

MACHINERY OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS, 
tractor repairs, stationary engines, mag¬ 
netos, garage equipment, lighting plants, 
grain crushers, electric motors, pumps, 
air compressors, tanks, belts, pulleys, etc. 
City Machinery and Auto Parts, 783 Main 
St., Winnipeg. __ 

ORDER ALL REPAIRS FOR ALAMO, ROCK- 
Island, Lindsay, Lansing, Avery and 
Empire Gasoline Engines and Moline Uni¬ 
versal Tractors from Stephens Alamo 
Service Company, Freeport, Illinois. All 
types of Magnetos repaired. _ 

OUR 1939 TRACTOR PARTS CATALOG IS 
a money saver to every farmer who has a 
tractor. Free. Write Irving’s Tractor Lug 
Co.. Galesburg. Illinois. Duty free. 1-3 


NEW AND USED TRACTOR PARTS AT TRE- 
mendous savings. Write for free 1939 
catalog. Central Tractor Wrecking Co., 
Boone, Iowa. _Itf 

MAKE ONE-WAY FROM DISC HARROW. 
Levers unnecessary. Send stamped en¬ 
velope for particulars. M. T. Allan, Neville, 
Sask. 


VARIOUS 


\ 


ATTENTION 


FARMERS, 

CONTRACTORS, 

GARAQEMEN 



This "handy grease kit” fills grease guns scientific¬ 
ally—keeps grease clean. Made in 10, 15 and 20- 
round sizes which sell for $12.75, $14.70 & $16.80. 
Write: G. E. A. MALCHOW. Stavely, Alta. 


RUBBER STEEL COMBINATION LUOS FOR 
steel-wheeled tractors. Rebuilt, tires. 
Hodg-son Co., Moose Jaw. 2-3 


SEEDS and NURSERY STOCK 


RENOWN WHEAT 

CERES AN TREATED 

READY FOR THE DRILL 

While our stock lasts, we are prepared 
to Dll orders for ten (10) bushels or 
more of Ceresan-treated, Certtned No. 1 
Renown Seed Wheat at .$1.35 per bushel, 
bagged and Government sealed, delivered 
to any railway point in Saskatchewan. 

As well as controlling Smut and other 
plant diseases, the Ceresan treatment of 
grain improves the germination and pro¬ 
motes the early growth of the plant. 

SASKATCHEWAN REGISTERED SEED 
GROWERS, LIMITED 
Moose Jaw - Saskatchewan 


JEWELS OF THE NORTH 

NEW BOOK ON HARDY FRUITS FOR TILE 
north country. Descriptive catalog. Free. 
Roughen Nurseries, Valley River, Man. 
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Out of 2,457 varieties of Vegetables. Flowers 
and Forage crops drawn from all over the world 
and tested on the McFayden Seed Farm for 
suitability to Canadian conditions last season— 
EIGHT secured an AWARD of MERIT from 
the Manitoba Market Gardeners’ Association. 


M'FAYDEN SEEDS 

* 70 *. the TleureAt 


KEEP YOUR GARDEN UP-TO-DATE. Dis¬ 
card old-fashioned, obsolete varieties. Get the 
newest and best, short-season vegetables and 
flowers tested for their suitability to Canadian 
conditions. WRITE FOR McFAYDEN’S SEED 
CATALOG — Interesting — authoritative — 
dependable variety descriptions verified by over 
2,400 actual tests, last season, on our own 
Seed Farm at Winnipeg. 



Handle and see for yourself the big, oversize 
packets of McFayden SEEDS—every packet of 
McFayden’s vegetable seed grades No. 1 and 
bears the Government test number and date of 
test. Take advantage of this special offer: Send 
ten cents (coin preferred to stamps), and we 
will send Postpaid four regular, full size 5c 
and 10c packets: Beets, Detroit Dark Red Per¬ 
fected Strain: Carrots, New Red Cored Chan- 
tenay; Lettuce, Grand Rapids; Radish, French 
Breakfast. We will also Include, without any 
axtra charge. Surprise Flower Garden Packet 
containing over 50 easily grown varieties of 
flowers, as well as a copy of McFAYDEN’S 
NEW SEED CATALOG. Do it Now! Get an 
early start for a good garden this year. (CG-2) 


McFAYDEN SEED COMPANY 
John Deere Bldg., Winnipeg 



CLEAN CROPS 
ORE MONEY 


No Farmer . . . 
Can Make Money- 

from a field of smutty grain! In spite of 
the fact that such grain-growing hazards 
as Drought, Rust and Grasshoppers receive 
much more publicity.it is an established 
fact that SMUT and similar diseases are 
the “Farmer's Enemy No. /.” 

This year play safe by treating your 
Rust-Resistant SEED WHEAT with— 


OUNCE” LEYTOSAN 

—and for only a few cents per acre you 
can protect your crop against SMUT and 
ROOT ROT . . . and at the same time, 
increase the yield and command higher 
grades for your Wheat, Oats, Barley, 
Flax, etc. 

Get “HALF OUNCE’’ LEYTOSAN TO¬ 
DAY . . . Your Hardware, General Store 
or Druggist has it! FREE LEAFLET on 
request to:— 

McKenzie stephenson ltd. 

WINNIPEG, Man. 

Agents for Manitoba and Saskatchewan. 

HOCKIN & DOUGHERTY LTD. 

VANCOUVER, B.C. 

Agents for Alberta and British Columbia. 


SWT05AN 


REGISTERED AND 
CERTIFIED 

SEED FOR SALE 


Wheat — Marquis, Red Bobs, Reward, 
Garnet, Apex, Thatcher and Renown. 
Oats — Victory, Banner, Legacy, Eagle 
and Abundance. 

Barley — O.A.C. 21. Trebi, Regal, Wis¬ 
consin 38, and 0111. 


SELLING — SELECTED FIELD INSPECTED 
Thatcher seed wheat, grade No. 2, certi¬ 
ficate No. 58-1661, 90c per bushel in ten- 
bushel lots and over. Selected Minduni 
Durum seed wheat, grade No. 2, certific- 
ate No. 58-1 663. 85c per bushel. Stevens 

(4 and- Company, Fannystelle, Man. _2_V! 

CRESTED WHEAT GRASS—FAIRWAY No. 
2. Clean, pure, heavy seeds. 12c pound. 
Alex Sangster, Innisfree, Alta. 3-2 


Also Flax, Grass and Clover Seed. 

Your elevator agent has particulars as 
to price and supplies, or write to 

Alberta Seed Growers’ Ass’n. 

Parliament Buildings, 

EDMONTON ALBERTA 


PLANT HEALTHY NORTHERN GROWN 
stock. Gem Strawberries, 25, 90c; 50, 
$1.50; too, $2.50. Dunlap, 100, $1.00. 
Viking, Newman Raspberries, 20, $1.00; 
100, $4.00. Pixwell Gooseberries, 30c and 
15c. Carefully packed. Prepaid. A. J. 
Porter, Parkside, Sask. 3-3 

WALLACE NURSERIES LIMITED, ISLAND 
Park, Portage la Prairie, Man. Hardy 
Manitoba grown fruit trees, small fruits, 
ornamental and shade trees, windbreaks, 
conifers, flowering shrubs, roses, hedges 
and perennials. Illustrated catalog free. 

ORNAMENTAL TREES, FLOWERING 
shrubs, perennial flowering plants, small 
fruits, hedge plants and vines. Warba 
potato, new, outstanding, early variety. 
Particulars and price list. West End 
Nurseries, 2227-33rd St. West, Calgary. 

2-3 

SASKATCHEWAN GROWN HARDY APPLES, 
Crabs, Plums, Cherries, Apricots, Berries, 
Ornamentals. Large assortment old ap¬ 
proved and newest varieties. Reduced 
prices, catalog free. Dyck Nursery, 
Struan, Sask. 

GRAPES, 35c; PIXWELL, ABUNDANCE, 
Champion gooseberries, 25c; Clark, 35c; 
new red, black currants, 35c, 50c. Tecum- 
seh plum, Anaros crab, 75c; Rescue apple, 
$1.00. Catalog. A. R. Munday, Oakville, 
Man. 3-3 

WHY SOW WILD OATS? BUILD A PRAC- 
tical wild oats cleaner complete for $3.00. 
Separates wild oats from any grain. Par¬ 
ticulars for stamped envelope. F. Gibson, 
Cooking Lake, Alta. 

CRESTED WHEAT GRASS (FAIRWAY) 
Field inspected grade No. I pure seed. 
Certificate 5-3533. 100 pounds, $12. 

F.O.B. Kelwood, Man. Bags 15c. F. J. 
Stephens. 

SANDCHERRIES — SELECTED SIOUX AND 
Chipman strain. Acclimatized, Northern, 
hardy seedlings. Pruned, ready to plan). 
16 for $1.00, postpaid. D. D. Adamson, 
Innisfree, Alberta. 

LF YOU DO NOT FIND WHAT YOU ARE 
looking for advertised here, why not in¬ 
sert a “Want Ad.” in this column? You 
will obtain surprising results at a small 
cost. 

SEAGER WHEELER’S SEED GRAIN AND 
nursery catalog. Hardy northern grown 
fruit trees. Send for a copy. Seager 
Wheeler, Rosthern, Sask. 2-2 

MORDEN NURSERIES, MORDEN, MAN. 
Specializing tree and bush rrults. Hardy 
plum and apple seedlings. Fruit and 
shelter belts. Small cost. Free catalog. 

MORE WHEAT OR MORE FLAX. WHICH? 
If not pegged, 40c wheat Is predicted. 
We’ll help you secure Redwing flax seed. 
Dominion certificated. Write us. Box 135. 

COSSACK AND YELLOW FLOWERED AL- 
falfa seed. Paramount Alfalfa Farm, Rife, 
Alta. 1-3' 

CERTIFIED RED BOBS WHEAT No. 1. 
J, C. F. Biowey, St. Albert, Alta. _2-3 

MISSOURI CURRANTS, $3.00 PER DOZEN. 
W. D. Moore, Blggar. 


GENERAL 

AGENTS AND EMPLOYMENT 


Dealers Wanted 

IT you are between 25 and 50, de¬ 
pendable and ambitious, we are at 
present in a position to ofTer you the 
opportunity to get established in an 
independent and profitable business 
or your own. 

There are several good localities 
open for men with the right qualifica¬ 
tions, and who have a suitable travel 
outfit to sell Watkins high quality 
staple articles and farm necessities 
direct to the home. For full partic¬ 
ulars, write 

THE J. R. WATKINS CO. 

Winnipeg Rural Dept. B. 


DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 
WANTED 

Middle-aged Men With Cars Preferred 

Splendid opportunity to Uve an outdoor life and 
earn a comfortable living. ,\'o previous experience 
necessary. New, Efficient. Tested Sales Plan avail¬ 
able. Send for information and application form to 

THE COUNTRY GUIDE AND NOR’-WEST 
FARMER 

Winnipeg - - Canada 


WANTED—LOCAL REPRESENTATIVES TO 
work part or full time selling our well- 
known line of motor oils, paints and Gil¬ 
lette tires, direct to farmers and other 
buyers. Applicants must have honest 
record and be willing to work hard. No 
experience necessary, but previous selling 
experience would be helpful. Liberal com¬ 
mission contract. Your home territory 
may be open. Write immediately, giving 
age and past experience. North American 
Lubrication Co. Ltd., 4th Floor, National 
Cartage Bldg., Winnipeg, Man. 

SELLING GOODWEAR, ALL-WOOL, MADE- 
to-measure clothes Is an easy way to earn 
big pay each week. Our new spring line is 
a complete clothing and gent's furnishing 
store. Everything sold on a money-back 
guarantee, with a unique selling plan. We 
teach you how to succeed. Highest com¬ 
missions and liberal free suit offer. Better 
write at once for Tree sample kit and ex¬ 
clusive territory. Goodwear Clothes, Box 
215, Montreal. Dept. 64. 1-3 

COACHING FOR GOVERNMENT POSITIONS. 
List positions. Particulars 10c. Rodd, 582 
Burrows, Winnipeg. 

LF YOU DO NOT FIND WHAT YOU ARE 
looking for advertised here, why not In¬ 
sert a “Want Ad.” In this column? You 
will obtain surprising results at a small 
cost. 



STOP JOB HUNTING—GO INTO BUSINESS 
Tor yourself—we train and finance you. 
We are doing business all over Canada 
and everywhere men of ambition are suc¬ 
ceeding. Honesty and willingness to work 
only qualifications required. Write fully. 
You will hear from us at once with facts. 
Address Sales Manager, Box 106, Montreal. 
Dept. 90. t-3 

MAKE UP TO $6.85 HOURLY LiEMONSTRAT- 
ing amazing product which fixes punc¬ 
tures instantly, permanently, without 
patching or even jacking up wheel. 
Makes entirely puncture-proof besides. 
Popularly priced. Guaranteed. Write now 
for free sample offer and money-making 
details. No-Flatz Co., Dept. 4E, 3t Will- 
cocks St,, Toronto. 

MANY MEN AND WOMEN WANTED. MANY 
positions opening; pleasant, steady, bigger 
earnings after learning Rarbering or Hair¬ 
dressing. Former experience unnecessary. 
Literature free. Write Marvel Moler 
Schools, 309 Donald, Winnipeg. 11-12 
WE CAN HELP YOU EARN AT LEAST $150 
a month, providing you are willing to 
work and have your own car. State your 
age and occupation. The Central Canada 
Benevolent Association, Board Building, 
Winnipeg, Man. 2-2 

MEN WANTED IN EVERY CITY — TAKE 
orders for Dexter Dress and Work Shoes, 
also Raincoats for men and women. Won¬ 
derful values. We show you how. Free 
selling outfit. Dexter Shoe Company 
Limited, Montreal. 3-4 

AGENTS, SELL MEN’S NECKTIES. 140% 
profit. We carry largest assortment. Low¬ 
est prices. Orders filled by return mail. 
Samples free. Ontario Neckwear Company. 
Dept. 27, Toronto. 2-2 

LADIES WANTED TO DO LIGHT SEWING 
at home; good pay; w r ork sent charges 
paid. National Manufacturing Co., Dept, 
22, Montreal. 2-2 

A CENTS — $ I 0 DAILY. SELL HOSIERY'. 
Wear three months or replaced free. 
Hundred other lines. Free outfit. Dept. D, 
Triangle Mills, Montreal. 


COLLEGES AND TRADE SCHOOLS 

LEARN SHORTIIAN D, TYPEWRITING, 
bookkeeping at home. Write Home Study 
Institute. 554 Furby Street, Winnipeg, for 
particulars. _ 6tf 

DETECTIVES 

DETECTIVES — EXPERIENCE UNNECES- 
sary. Work home-travel. Write George 
Waggoner. 2640-R Broadway. N.Y. 9-i2 

DRUGS. SUNDRIES. APPLIANCE S_ 

KLEER EX -HEALS SKIN AILMENTS 

PROVED BY HUNDREDS FROM COAST TO 
Coast to be unequalled for eczema, 
psoriasis. Impetigo, boils, pimples, pem¬ 
phigus, erythema, etc. 50c, It.00, $2.00. 
(Medium and strong). Ask your druggist 
or write Kleerex Mfg. Co., 26 5 Kennedy 
St„ Winnipeg. _ 2-5 

STOP THAT ITCH 

PRURITUS, ITCHING OF ANUS, RECTUM, 
etc. My treatment has proved successful. 
Inexpensive. Particulars. W. Lucas, 32 5 
Ranelagh Ave., Vancouver, B.C. 2-5 

WE CARRY A COMPLETE LINE OF 
druggists’ supplies. Abdominal belts, hot 
water bottles, syringes and all other 
appliances a drug store carries. Try our 
Gastronic Powder, a remedy for acid 
stomach, and after-dinner distress such as 
indigestion, heartburn, etc., $1.25 a bottle. 
All orders are sent by return mail, double 
sealed and insured. Broadway Drug Mail 
Order House, 618 Broadway. Winnipeg. 


FARMS AND REAL ESTATE 

THE CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COM- 
pany now offers for sale improved and un¬ 
improved farms on new easy terms. Large 
areas in Alberta and Saskatchewan open 
Tor settlement. For full particulars apply 
to Supt. of Sales, 922 Dept. Natural Re¬ 
sources, C.P.R., Calgary, Alta. 4tf 

SELLING SEVEN-ROOM HOUSE. WEST 
End—South of Portage, Winnipeg. Central 
heat. Near school and ear. Box 137, The 
Country Guide. 

TWO ACRES, CULTIVATED, SIX-ROOMED 
Bungalow, barn, near city. A. Boynton, 
565 1 Earles Road. Vancouver, R.C.. 


Raw and Improved 

FARMS 

FOR SALE 

— IN — 

MANITOBA, SASKATCHEWAN 
AND ALBERTA 

Special Terms. Interest 6% 


HAY AND GRAZING LEASES 
HAY AND TIMBER PERMITS 


Mail Coupon for FREE Booklet and state 
land in which you are interested. 


MANAGER, LAND DEPARTMENT 
HUDSON'S BAY COMPANY 
WINNIPEG 

Sec. Tp. Rge. West Mer. 

East 

Name.-...—. 


Address ..... I 

S _OG-3-39 r 1 
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OLD MONEY WANTED 

1909 CENT, .$10—WE BUY ALL RARE AND 
old coins—others worth to $6,000; 1 864 - 
1 865 Indian Head cents, $100 each; dimes 
before 1 895, $600; Liberty nickels before 
1914, $500; large pennies, $3,000; en¬ 
cased postage stamps, $13; half cents, 
$275; half dimes, $175; quarters, $300; 
fractional currencies; gold dollars, 
$1,500; Colonial coin, $300; silver dollars. 
$4,000; foreign coins, $165, etc. Send 25c 
today for big 1939 illustrated coin book 
(only literature) before sending coins. 
National Coin Corporation (190) Daytona 
Reach, Florida. 

CERTAIN LARGE CENTS WORTH $750; 
small cents, $12; nickels, $250; dimes, 
$300. Send 15c for latest 1939 complete 
36-page illustrated buying book, Ameri¬ 
can Coin Company, Box 3507-R, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

GOLD $35 OUNCE. SHIP OLD GOLD TEETH, 
crowns, jewelry, watches—receive cash 
by return mail. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Free information. Dr. Weisberg’s Gold 
Refining Co., 1 500-A, Hennepin, Minnea¬ 
polis, Minn. _ 


Initial payment for a $1,000 benefit is 
$8.00; for $2,000. $11. Ago limit 5S. 
State age and occupation. 

THE CENTRAL CANADA BENEVOLENT 
ASSOCIATION, INC. 


LONELY PEOPLE IN CANADA! JOIN ELITE 
Club. Confidential, reliable. For partic¬ 
ulars and descriptions send 3c stamp. 
Box 121, Regina. 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN DESIRING AN 
early marriage, please write C. Chambers, 
Uno, Man. 11-5 

IF YOU WANT AN AFFECTIONATE SWEET- 
heart with money, write Mary Lee, 445-N, 
Holla, Missouri. 

LONELY? JOIN PROGRESSIVE CLUB. 
Stamp brings details. Write P.O. Box 34, 
Sidney, Ohio. White people only, _ 

LONESOME? FRIENDSHIP! ROMANCE! 
Love! Marriage! Bulletin 6c. Box l, Sas¬ 
katoon. 

QUIT TOBACCO, SNUFF, EASILY. ADVICE 
free. Bartleii's, Box I. Winnipeg._9-5 


Board Bulldlni 


HOME REMEDIES AND DRUG SUNDRIES; 
razor blades and men’s supplies. Send for 
new low price list. Pamphlet on ills or 
men, sent free on request. Sample blade 
and novelty sent lo all enquiries enclos¬ 
ing stamp. Western Supply, Box 667, 
Vancouver. _ 


IF YOU HAVE 
RHEUMATISM 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


STOMACH, LIVER, KIDNEY AND BLADDER 
troubles relieved by Hepatola. Symptoms: 
Pains in right side under shoulder blades 
and across hips, gas, Indigestion, gall 
trouble, constipation. Price $5.10. Mrs. 
Geo. S. Almas, Box 1073, C.G., Saskatoon. 
Sask. 2tf 


CUT THIS OUT 

75c Box Free to Any Sufferer 

Over in Syracuse, New York, a treatment 
has been found that hundreds of users say 
“brings splendid results.” Many Instances 
have been reported where only a few days’ 
treatment brought quick relief where every¬ 
thing else had failed. 

It helps to drive off the poisonous clogging waste 
matter from the system by acting on the liver and 
stimulating the flow of bile, thus promoting regular 
and effective bowel evacuation and seems to neutralize 
the uric acid and lime salts deposits which clog tbog 
blood, embarrass the kidneys and cause stiffness, swell® 
ing, etc. Pain and soreness often seem to melt awaf 
and vanish. 

The treatment, first Introduced by Air. Delano, is 
so good that his son has opened an office in Canada 
and wants every Canadian who suffers from Rheuma¬ 
tism or has a friend so afflicted to get a 75c package— 
just to prove what it will do—before a penny is spent. 
Mr. Delano says: “To relieve Rheumatism no matter 
how severe, stubborn or long standing the case, and 
even after everything- else has failed, I will, if you 
have never previously used the treatment, send you a 
full size 75c package, if you will cut out this notice 
and send It with your name and address. If you wish 
you may send 10 cents in stamps to help pay postage 
and distribution.’* 

Address F. H. Delano, 1971D Mutual Life Bldg., 
455 Craig St. W., Montreal, Canada. I can only seud 
one package to an address. 

_____ DELANO'S 

LR ITir RHEUMATIC 

1 ■ » ■— ■— CONQUEROR 


<&. T1HIE PATENT SYSTEM 


PHOTO FINISHING 

5x7 ENLARGEMENT GIVEN WITH EVERY 
Him developed and printed. 25c. Reprints 
rrom negatives, eight for 23e. Our coupons 
given with every order entitle you to free 
films. Saskatchewan Film Supply, Saska¬ 
toon, Sask. 

SPECIAL! HAND-PAINTED ENLARGEMENT 
In easel swing frame mount, 49c. Send 
negative or photo (negative preferred). 
Fast Foto Finishers. Winnipeg._ 2tf 


tent free on request to those with practical ideas. 
Office* in all Principal Cities. 


WE CARRY A COMPLETE LINE OF DRUG 
sundries and supplies. Everything mailed, 
postpaid, double sealed. Advise what you 
need, and write for fr ee catalog. Atex Mail 
Order Drug Store, Box 231. Hamilton. 
Out. 11-4 


C C K.nt, F.P.I.C. (M,,.). 301 C-P R. Bldg., Winnipeg. 


COMPLETE LINE DRUG SUNDRIES AND 
supplies. Stale what you need. Orders 
mailed dally. Free price list. J. Jensen. 
1118-2nd St. E., Calgary. Alta._2-5 


•—•—A LIST OF INVENTIONS-*-* 
land full information sent free on request f 

*TH£ RAMSAY COMPANY; 

• Registered Patent Attorneys • 

I 173 Bank Street, Ottawa, Canada I 


RADIOS AND RADIO PARTS 


RUPTURED? NEW PATENTED INVENTION. 
Lifts and holds like the human hand. 
Write for information. Hand-Lock 
Products, 146 King St. East, Kitchener, 
Ont. 12-6 


IMPROVED MODEL 

Radio Booster 

More efficient than ever. Smoother control. 
Extended range- Increase* volume 200% to 500%. 
Saves battery power. Improve* daylight reception. 
Increase* selectivity. Produce* high sensitivity gain. 

Attached In t minutes by anyone. 

Sold on a positive none; back guarantee. 

Radio Supply Co. Ltd. 

M.LEOD BUTLDfHG. EDMONTON. AISESTA 


LELA.ND S. MITCHELL. REGISTERED 
Patent Attorney. Free literature on patent 
law and procedure in Canada, Great 
Rritain and the United States. Offices; 
11 l i McArthur Rlock, Winnipeg, Man., 
and Box 561 Victoria, British Columbia. 

INVENTIONS EXAMINED AND ADVICE AS 
to the best procedure in Promoting Fin¬ 
ancing, Selling, Manufacturing and Mar¬ 
keting or Un-patented and Patented Ideas. 
Write Redgrave — Redgrave & Co., St. 
Catharines, Ont. 

ll IL CASE, CHARTERED PATENT AT- 
torney, 67 Yonge St., Toronto. Patent, 
trade marks. Thirty-live years' practice. 
Booklet. 2tf 


RUPTURE? PERFECTED INVENTION. NO 
leg straps, no elastic, no steel. Light. In¬ 
expensive. Write lo Smith Manufacturing 
Company, riepl. 93. Preston. One 2-6 


DAVIDSON'S NO-COLIC, SCREW-TOP Nip¬ 
ple with bottle, postpaid. 25c. General 
Imports, 798 Main. Winnipeg._2tf 


_ REMNANTS _ 

0 YARDS DRESS CLOTH, $2.98—HEAVY, 
rough crepe, print; broadcloth. Manufac¬ 
turer clearing, four-yard lengths; new 
patterns, values to $1.00 yard. Mailed col¬ 
lect. Money-back protection. Textile Xlllls, 
Dept. 35, Montreal. 


MANITOBA DRUG STORE, 587 SELKIRK 
Ave., Winnipeg. We carry a complete 
stock of drugs and drug sundries. Write 
us for anything you need._9-5 


CARMAN RUTTAN GRADUATE DRUGGISTS 
Winnipeg. Any article unobtainable else¬ 
where. 1-5 


PERSONAL 


SEWING MACHINES AND REPAIRS 
SINGER SEWING MACHINE S—GUAlf- 
anteed repairs on all makes. Parts, 
supplies and attachments. AV r i t e Tor 
descriptive folder of new and conditioned 
ireadie machines. Singer Sewing Machine 
Co., 4 24 Portage Ave., Winnipeg. 3 t f 
PARTS, NEEDLES FOR ALL MAKES, RE- 
pairing; send head. Dominion Sewing 
Machine Company, Winnipeg. 9tf 


FREE! 

Stomach Trouble 

(Due to Gastric Hyper-Acidity) 


SAMPLES OF REMARK¬ 
ABLE TREATMENT FOR 


PROPHECY FOR 1939 

LIFE READING AND PREDICTION MONTH 
by month for one year. Covering- fully 
business affairs, employment, love, mar- 
riag-e, travel, speculation, health, lucky 
clays, numbers, etc. Complete, $1.00. Short 
outline, 25c. Send bfrt.hdate. M. Kleman, 
Louise Bridge, Box 174, Winnipeg, Man. 

11 -7 


DYERS AND DRY CLEANERS 


UR REMODELLING BY “ROSE” . . . 

lengthens life. Our prices for making a 
new Fur Coat, Remodeling and Cleaning 
old one are very reasonable. Insured 
storage in Modern Fur Safety Vaults on 
premises. Ship now for free estimate, 
styling and lining material suggestions. 
Arthur Rose Limited, Sanitone Dry 
Cleaners, Dyers, Furriers, Regina and 
Saskatoon. 


□ C. P. Shea, Campbell’s Bay, 
Que., writes: “I suffered for 
the past 22 years with in¬ 
digestion, pains and gas after 
each meal, and nothing would 
relieve me until a friend told 
me about your treatment. 
From the first day I used 
Canadian Van tablets they 
have done me good. I can’t 
praise them too much.” If 
you suffer from indigestion, 
gastritis, heartburn, bloating, 
acid irritation, pains after 
’ °fjf ny °t‘ ler stomach trouble induced by gastric 
acidity, you, too, should receive quick relief, 
at once for FREE Samples of this wonderful 
lent. A free Booklet is included. Write: 

CANADIAN VON CO. 

566 ' A - - - Windsor, Ont. 


_ STAMPS _ 

FREE STAMP CATALOG—WORLD’S FAIR 
edition—Giant 50-page Quarterly listing 
Albums, Supplies, Canadians, Newfound¬ 
lands, United States, New Issues, Foreign- 
and Pictorials. Fully Illustrated! Empire 
Stamp Co.. Dept. CG.. Toronto. ~ 


MARRY — INTRODUCTIONS BY PRIVATE 
letters. Hundreds or members. Teachers, 
nurses, business girls, cooks and house¬ 
keepers. Many nationalities. Some with 
means. Many farmers’ daughters, and 
widows with property or farms. Partic¬ 
ulars, 10c. Ladles free. Canadian Corres- 
pondenre Club. Box 128, Calgary, Alta. 


DUBOIS, DYERS AND CLEANERS, 274 HAR 
grave St., Winnipeg (opposite Eaton’s) 
Country orders quickly returned._ 


Canada. 


FOOT SPECIALIST 


STOVES, PARTS AND REPAIRS 
STOVE REPAIRS FOR ALL CANADIAN 
American ranges, furnaces and he; 
Green’s Greater Stove Co., 35 Marth; 
Winnipeg—Branch, 81 5A First St. 
Calgary. Alta. 


DR. LENNOX, 316 SOMERSET BUILDING. 
Winnipeg. 2 5 years treating all foot ail¬ 
ments. 9ti 


MAKE YOUR DREAMS COME TRUE. SOLVE 
that love problem. Be married—happily. 
Try methods developed by clever woman 
in Paris. Wield greater inlluence. Get at¬ 
tractive charm. 10c brings original 
brochure (sealed). Original, Box 423, 
M.S.S.. New York. 


GLASS EYES. $4.50 EACH. THOUSANDS TO 
choose from. Twelve sent to select from. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Pitman Optical 
House, Vancouver._L-5 


_ TAXIDERMY _ 

WESTERN TAXIDERMIST, 183 
Dame East, Winnipeg. Birds, head 
mounted. Highest quality work. I 
able prices. 


LONELY HEARTS—JOIN OLD RELIABLE 
social extension club. Meet nice people, 
many with means. Let us help find your 
ideal. Forty years dependable service. 
Particulars free. Standard Club, Box 
607-A, Grayslake. III. 12tf 


SIX EIGHT-POUND 


CHOICE HONEY 

palls. Amber. $3.00; Buckwheat. $3.00. 
Hutchinson Bros.. Mount Forest, Ont, 1-3 


_ TOBACCO _ 

FOUR-POUND SAMPLE PACKAGE BURLEY 
Zimmer and Prior leaf, flavoring and 
recipes or three-pound sample package. 
\ irginia. Burley, Zimmer and Prior leaf, 
two samples manufactured, $1.00, post¬ 
paid. Ruthven Tobacco Exchange, Ruth- 
ven, Ont. 12-5 


ATTENTION, ARTISTS, LARGE 7x10 PHOTO 
engraved reproduction (two nude girls, 
front and back view), Canadian National 
Exhibition prizewinning picture. Postpaid, 
only 35c. International Artists, Winnipeg. 

9tf 


.UMBER 


SAVE MONEY PURCHASING DIRECT FROM 
mill! Lumber, shingles, millwork. muni¬ 
cipal planking and piling. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Continental I.umber Co., 2606 
St. Catherine St., Vancouver. R.C. 2-9 


Gel Oxygen in Your Blood and You’ll Gel the 
Pep that Sends You Bounding Up the Stairs 


TANNING AND TRAPPERS’ SUPPLIES 

5 ';■> c POUND ALLOWED ON HIDES IN 
trade Tor leather or halters. $5.75 to tan 
hides Into soft, clean robes Including the 
carrying charges one way. Ship to Brig- 
man Tannery, Saskatoon, Sask. for best 
results. 

LF YOU DO NOT FIND WHAT YOU ARE 
looking- for advertised here, why not in¬ 
sert a “Want Ad.” in this column? You 
will obtain surprising- results at a small 
cost. 


LADIES—IF DELAYED, PAINFUL, IRREG- 
ular periods worry you, take Fem-a-Tone 
Tablets. A tried, proven formula. They 
relieve you quickly. One package, $3.00; 
two packages, $5.00. Send to International 
Distributors, P.O. Box 102-A, Toronto. 


JMBER, SHINGLES, POLES, PILING, 
fence posts. Good stock. Low delivered 
prices. Enterprise Lumber Co., Vancouver, 
B.C. 1-3 


People who smother to death die because oxygen has 
been completely cut off from them. Just as surely you 
are slowly smothering If your blood lacks red corpuscles. 
Red corpuscles are your oxygen-carriers. They carry the 
oxygen you breathe in to every part of your system. 
Without enough oxygen-carrying corpuscles, your kid¬ 
neys. liver, stomach and bowels slow down. Your skin 
gets pale, flabby, often pimply. Your nerves may be¬ 
come jittery—you tire quickly—feel depressed. 

What you need is Dr. Williams Pink Pills. These 
world-famous pills help make more and better red cor¬ 
puscles and thus increase the oxygen-carrying power 
of your blood. Get Dr. Williams Pink Pills today at 
your druggist and see for yourself how quickly this 
time-proven blood-builder will help give you back your 
pep. Copr. 1938, G. T. Fulford Co., Ltd. 


LONESOME? JOIN RELIABLE CLUB— 
established 1909. Book of photos and 
descriptions of wealthy members Free, 
sealed. The Exchange, F-3827 Main, 
Kansas City, Mo. 8-5 

LONESOME? WRITE THIS RELIABLE CLUB 
established 18 years. Members every¬ 
where, many wealthy. Descriptions free, 
sealed. Mrs. Budd, Box 753-C, San 
Francisco, California. _3^2 

MARRY — CANADIAN MEMBERS, MANY 
with means. Particulars, 10c; ladles free. 
Western Social Club, Sub. 23, Edmonton, 
Alta. 

MARRY RICH. SEND FOR FREE PHOTOS 
and descriptions of rich and beautiful 
women who wish to marry. Jane Fuller 
Club, Box 797-F, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

MARRY RICH. PHOTOS, TESTIMONIALS, 
Descriptions sealed free. Confidential In¬ 
troductions: Lois Reeder, Box 54 9, 

Palestine, Texas. 

MEN’S SANITARY DRUG SUNDRIES, ALSO 
Ladies Dupree Pills. For bargain price list 
write, Western Distributors, Box 24, 
Regina, Sask. 

FALSE TEETH MADE AND REPAIRED BY 
mail; simple method, easy payments; 
work guaranteed. Ward’s Dental Labora¬ 
tory, Box D-16, Montrer'f. 3-5 


MISCELLANEOUS 


John Bull Malt Syrup with Hops. 

Makes fine old English ale or stout. 
Healthy. Invigorating. Satisfied users 
everywhere. If no dealer near, special 
2%-lb. introductory tin $1.35 sent 
postpaid. 

JOHN BULL CO.. Winnipeg, Man. 


This Fitting 1 | 

MEMORIAL J1 I 


FREE—FINEST IMPORTED SPAWN, NITRO- 
gen. $40 upwards weekly, growing mush¬ 
rooms for us. Great Lakes Mushroom 
Company, otTires Toronto, Winnipeg and 
Halifax. 3-2 


Height 4 Feet 

COST ONLY $33 

Freight prepaid to any Station 
in Canada. 

You’ll like the quiet dignity of 
this cross design. 40 V-Sunken 
Letters Free. Write for 

FREE CATALOG 

Containing beautiful, everlast¬ 
ing Stones, ranging from 56.00 
to 560.50. We have no agents. 


ENCEPHALOMYELITIS (HORSE) 
VACCINE 

(CHICK; WESTERN STRAIN) 

Packaged 2x10 cc. vials—one treatment 
10x10 cc. vials—five treatments 
We cany the ABBOTT LABORATORIES' AP¬ 
PROVED PRODUCT (U.S. License) 

Place your order now for delivery when required. 
Literature on request. 

BRATHWAITES LTD. 

Prescriptions and Veterinary Supplies 

Portage and Vaughan WINNIPEG 


FREE. LONG RANGE WEATHER FORECAST. 
1939 crop season. Mimeographed. Enclose 
10c for postage, incidentals. Meteorol¬ 
ogical Service, Saskatoon. 


W* 8. WHITE 


BACK NUMBERS MAGAZINES — LOVE, 
Detectives, Western, etc. Ten for 50c, 
postpaid. Star Book Shop, 423A Yonge, 
Toronto, Canada. 


(Established Thirty Years) 

Box 240, Norwood P.O.. 
Winnipeg - Man. 


GLAZE AND RESEAI. YOUR SILO. SMALL 
cost. Guaranteed instructions upon re- 
qnest accompanied by $1.00. Box 136. 


FLOUR MILL FOR SALE.—J. T. REID, 
Edson, Alta. 






Eastern Steel Products 


GUELPH ST 
PRESTON, ONT. 
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Breeders 7 Notes 


GUIDE 


T HE department of animal husbandry, horns, to be followed by the sale of Red 

University of Alberta, purchased re- Polls, Aberdeen-Angus, Herefords and 

cently from Claude Gallinger, of Tofield, dairy breeds. The swine breeders sale 

the bull Killearn Beauty Lad 2nd to will be held March 29. All sows entered 

head the University of Alberta Short- in this Saskatchewan sale must be bred 

horn herd. The new sire is a promising to farrow not later than the end of May. 

young red bull with the best of Short¬ 
horn type and breeding. His full brother 
was purchased last summer by Mr. W. J. 

Kay, Guelph, Ontario, and is now in use 
in his good herd. 

Killearn Beauty Lad 2nd is sired by 
Danny Boy 2nd by the imported bull 
Danny Boy, a son of Aldie Prince 
Regent. The dam of Danny Boy 2nd, 

Wheatland Sylvia 7th, is a great grand¬ 
daughter of Browndale Count through 
Edellan Royal Warrant and Wheatland 
Revalenta. The dam of Killearn Beauty 
Lad 2nd, Balmuchy Beauty, is a daugh¬ 
ter of Balmuchy Jasper, a son of Bal¬ 
muchy Landlord, who in turn was sired 
by Naemoor Landlord by Aldie Knight. 

This represents a concentration of the 
blood of two great breeding bulls— 

Naemoor Jasper and Browndale Count. 


For Farms and 
Ru ral Homes 


A LTHOUGH it is only six weeks since 
breeders were asked by circular 
letter to nominate any registered mares 
which they might want mated to the 
Dominion government stallion, Chief 
Laet 14452, stationed at Lethbridge, 
Alberta, the Alberta Percheron Club 
has already received 117 applications, 
for the services of this outstanding sire, 
some breeders have applied for as many 
as eight mares, but it is thought that 
the most any one breeder will be able 
to get mated to this stallion will be 
three or four. 


The following Bulletins have been 
prepared expressly for Guide readers. 
They are supplied at cost or may be 
secured without charge as explained 
under Free Offer below. In ordering 
please write plainly and, where pos¬ 
sible, show Bulletin number as well 
as name. Always send self-addressed, 
stamped envelope for your reply. 


One of our hatchery friends writes: 
"I have been using and recommending 
Pioneer Feeds for the past two years 
and have never had a complaint. My 
customers have had wonderful results 
with both your OhlckMash and Turkey- 
Starter. When you consider these re¬ 
sults are made on an output of 100.000 
chicks per season, I feel It speaks very 
highly for your feed.” 

Yours truly. I.-E.H. 
This Is typical of the satisfaction ex¬ 
pressed by users of Pioneer Poultry 
Feeds from Alberta to Newfoundland. 
Pioneer Ohlck Mash reduces the hazard 
of chick raising. It promotes Quick 
uniform growth of body and bone, 
smooth tight feathering and good 
colour. Pioneer Ohlck Mash Is DATED 
to ensure your getting fresh feeds all 
the time. 

Write for our booklets “Results ” also "Heallhu 
Chicks. How to Raise Them”—to Dept. CC, 
Western Canada Flour Mills Limited, Toronto. 


T HE annual meeting of the Canadian 
Aberdeen-Angus Association will be 
held at the Prince Edward Hotel, Bran¬ 
don, Wednesday, March 15, at 7.30 p.m. 


Farm Bulletins 

Price one cent each plus a self-addressed 
stamped envelope. 

». How to Cull Poultry. How to Mis Whitewash. 

. How to Lay Out a Farmstead. Planting for 
Beauty. 

!. now to Store and Feed Russian Thistles. 
How to Operate a Beef Ring. 

;. How to Identify Wheat. 

. Thirty-six Handy Gadgets You Can Make 
for Use About the Farm and in the Home. 

h How to Build a Log House—How to Frame 
a House—How to Frame a Roof—Finish¬ 
ing a House. 

i. How to Frame a Barn—Ventilating Systems 
for Stables—How to I'se Concrete—equip¬ 
ment for Poultry Houses, Pig Pens, etc. 

. How to Raise Select Hogs—The Why and 
How of Alfalfa. 

. How to Balance Livestock Rations. The 
A B C of Minerals for Livestock Feeding. 

How to Grow Small Fruits and Bush Fruits. 
How to Make a Start with Tree Fruits. 

Home Bulletins 

Price one cent each plus a self-addressed 
stamped envelope. 

Washers and Their Care. Types of Washers. 
Short. Cuts for Wash Day. How to Get 
Clothes Clean. 

Plans for House Cleaning. How to Soften 
Hard Water. Care of Oil Lamps and 
Stoves. How to Make Soap at Home. How 
to Remove Stains. 

Types of Cookers and Their Uses. Waterless 
Cooker. 

Floors and Their Care. Softwood Floors. Kit¬ 
chen Floors. How to Refinish Furniture. 

How to Read Patterns. Making One Pattern 
do for The Girls. New Garments from Old 
Shirts. Teaching Girls to Sew. 

Table Setting and Service. Care of China. 
Silver and Linen. Celebrating Family An¬ 
niversaries. Showers for the Bride. 

How to Mend Chairs. Slip Covers for Chairs. 
Kitchen Mending Kit. Fixing T'p a Girl's 
Bedroom. 

Getting Rid of Flies. How to Get Rid of 
Bugs, Cockroaches and Beetles. Banish the 
Clothes Moth. Dry Cleaning At Horae. 

Success With Club Work. Making Meetings 
Go. Entertaining the Speaker. Introducing 
the Speaker. Preparing a Paper. 

Hooking Up the Rag Bag. 

Curing and Canning Meat, Poultry and Fish. 
Canning Meat and Poultry. 

Beauty and Health Bulletins 

Price one cent each plus a self-addressed 
stamped envelope. 

How to Take a Home Manicure. 

Care of the Hands. 

Care of the Feet. 

Treating of Superfluous Hair. 

Daintiness in Dressing. 

How to Care for Your Skin. 

Skin Problems. 

Take a Facial at Home. 

Care of the Hair. 

Hair Problems. 

How to Use Powder. Rouge and Lipstick. 

Mouth Hygiene. 

Getting Ready for A Permanent. 

Use and Care of Hair Brushes. 

How to Choose Toilet Soap. 

Special Bulletins 

Specially priced as shown below. 

-Fifty-eight Labor Savers for the Farm Home 
—10 cents. 

-Grafting and Budding Fruit Trees—20 cents. 

-Hardy Fruits—20 cents. 

-North British Agriculturist Annual—75 cents. 

-The Scottish Farmer Annual—75 cents. 


We have a supply of the livestock annuals published by The North British Agri¬ 
culturist and The Scottish Farmer. They are made up as usual of show and sale 
records and are profusely Illustrated by pictures of the outstanding animals of the 
year, together with Old Country Scenes. These copies are available at 75 cents each. 
Address your order. Editorial Department, The Country Guide and Nor’-West 
Farmer, Winnipeg, Man. 


T HE Alberta department informs The 
Guide that it will sponsor a shipment 
of pure-bred cattle to the Golden Gate 
Exhibition, San Francisco, in the coming 
summer. 


A BOUT 18 months ago E, M. Giilard, 
owner of Berryland Fruit & Dairy 
Farms, Ltd., Haney, B.C., purchased the 
foundation for a Guernsey herd from 
the well known Foremost Gumsey 
Farms, of New York State, and the first 
two heifers to complete their lactation 
period in Record of Performance have 
just had their production certified by 
the federal department of agriculture, 
at Ottawa. Both began their tests as 
junior two-year-olds, Foremost Mildred 
producing 13,471 pounds milk, 735 
pounds fat, average test 5.46 per cent, 
and Foremost Morose producing 13,993 
pounds milk, 726 pounds fat, average 
test 5.19 per cent.—Roy Grant. 


A LAN-BE FLOWER is the new 365- 
day, four-year-old Guernsey cham¬ 
pion with a production of 17,407 pounds 
milk and 850 pounds fat. She is owned 
by Dr, G. W. Everett, East Flamboro, 
Ont., being bred on the farm where this 
record was achieved. 


F ROM the local newspaper at Shelby, 
Mont., we learn that W. J. Fulkerth 
has sold two pure-bred saddle horses, 
Canada Kid, a three-year-old stallion, 
and Alberta Bell, one of his best breed¬ 
ing mares, to A. W. Paterson, Spokane, 
Wash. These two animals are to be 
wintered at the Shelby stable of Fike & 
Paterson, presumably for further school¬ 
ing before the American horse show 
season commences. 


Ask your dealer for our free booklets 
"Build Better Bacon*’ — ”Dairy 
Dividends” — ” Turkeys, How to 
Raise Them.” 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO 
LIMITED, TORONTO, CANADA 


E DMONTON Spring Show will be a 
week later than last year. Dates 
announced are April 10 to 15. Bull sale 
entries close March 13. The junior de¬ 
partment will again be a feature. Ex¬ 
hibitors will be placed in two groups 
with ages running from 12 to 14 In the 
youngest group and 15 to 20 among the 
older ones. 


Branches: 

Goderich Ottawa Montreal 
Winnipeg 


A lbert boulton, r.r. i, Morden, 
Man., writes to say that trade in 
bull calves is brisk, but that he still has 
some for sale by his good sire Fair Echo, 
bred by L. V. Robson, Deleau, Man. 


;OM the January R.O.P. 


list we 

* select the following names of Ayr- 
shires owned in western Canada. 
Mature cows, 365-day division: Fintry 
Bumblee, Fairbridge Farm School, 
Fintry, B.C.; 16,694 pounds milk. 722 
pounds fat, average test 4.33 per cent. 
Honor roll, or 305-day division, four- 
year-old class, Otter Lake Bess, L. E. 
Porter & Sons, Armstrong, B.C.; 11,573 
pounds milk, 533 pounds fat, average 
test 4.61 per cent. Maybe White Dolly, 
Sam Palumbo, Golden, B.C.; 10,302 
pounds milk, 523 pounds fat, average 
test 5.08 per cent. 


T HE lovely Kentucky saddle mare, 
Tishie Ann, has been sold by W. J. 
Fulkerth, Didsbury, Alta., to go to Dr. 
T. R. Whaley, Vancouver. She is a very 
rich chestnut with silver mane and tail. 
She stands 15.3 hands high and weighs 
1,165 pounds. She was sired by that great 
show and breeding stallion, Stonewall 
King, several times champion at the 
Missouri state fair, and a sire of cham¬ 
pions. Her dam’s sire was Astral King, 
also a state fair winner. 


T HE 22nd annual meeting of the B.C. 

Goat Breeders’ Association, was held 
in Vancouver, on January 25, and Thos. 
Pearce, of Victoria, was re-elected. 
Secretary Selwyn Simons, in sending 
us a report of the meeting, informs us 
that the province sent 80 goats to 
Quebec last year. 


T HE Guide has lately received an un¬ 
usual number of requests for a good 
veterinary manual. In response to this 
demand we have stocked a limited num¬ 
ber of copies of The Veterinary Advisor, 
by Dr. A. S. Alexander, Wisconsin Uni¬ 
versity. The retail price of this 128-page, 
illustrated book is $1.25, As long as this 
lot lasts $1.00 will bring you a two-year 
subscription to The Guide, or an ex¬ 
tension of your present subscription, and 
the veterinary book, free and post¬ 
paid. Address The Country Guide and 
Nor’-West Farmer, 290 Vaughan St., 
Winnipeg, Man. 


When you get your baby chicks from 
the hatchery, you must be all ready 
to give them the best care possible. 
Their future development and egg- 
laying ability depends on it. You can 
make them or break them in the first 
6 weeks of their life. 

JAMESWAY CHICK WATERERS keep 
clean water always readv for the chicks. They 
won’t get dirty and they can’t be upset. 

JAMESWAY FEEDERS keep the feed so 
that the chicks can get at it without spilling 
or waste. 

JAMESWAY BROODERS give your chicks 
just the warmth they need to grow into 
healthy, good laying pullets. There are James¬ 
way stoves for coal, wood, gas, electricity or 
oil. The Oil Burning Stove illustrated above 
is thejnost popular and care free. 

Dealers—Exccllentterritorics still open for lioe-u)tre 
dealers. Write at once. Dept. / 4 


FREE OFFER 

By special arrangement with the Sub¬ 
scription Department any resident In west¬ 
ern Canada west of the Great Lakes may 
secure 20 cents worth of these Bulletins 
free by sending in a new or renewal sub¬ 
scription (your own or anyone else’s) to 
The Country Guide and Nor’-West Farmer 
at our Bargain Rate of three years for 
$1.00. Send $1.00 and you get The Country 
Guide and Nor’-West Farmer for three 
years and we will send you, 


T HE Saskatchewan Cattle Breeders’ 
Association will hold its annual auc¬ 
tion sale of pure-bred cattle at Regina, 
on Thursday, March 30. Judging of sale 
entries will take place on Wednesday, 
March 29, and the sale will commence 
on Thursday, at 9.30 a.m„ with Short- 


yonr 

choice of any of the Bulletins up to the 
value of 20 cents as they are priced above. 

Address all letters to: 


The Bulletin Department 

THE COUNTRY GUIDE and 
NOR’-WEST FARMER 

MANITOBA 


Stallion Service Record Books are available from this publica¬ 
tion at $1.00 postpaid. Address Livestock Department, The 
Country Guide and Nor’-West Farmer, Winnipeg, Man. 


WINNIPEG 

Canada's Largest Monthly Rural Magazine 


Factories also at Montreal and Toronto 
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THE COUNTRY GUIDE AND NOR’-WEST 
FARMER, 

Winnipeg. Man. 

From the items numbered above I have selected 
the following in which I am interested in tho 
literature, etc., offered. 


Name 


P.0. 


Prov............ 

Numbers ... 

Please print, plainly. 


Between Ourselves 


W HEN we set out to establish the facts 
underlying the popular belief that 
swallows brought bed bugs, we landed 
ourselves in the position of Sir James 
Fraser, who devoted himself to the task 
of unearthing one specific superstition. 
One thing led to another and before 
Fraser was through he had completed 
a work in 12 volumes. From our in¬ 
coming mail we pick this, supplied by 
Martin Eide. “The bed bug has a habit 
of going, or at least decreasing for no 
apparent reason. I have seen that both 
here and in the Old Country (Norway). 
There it was an idea, believed by some, 
that in a house where a person died the 
bed bugs would disappear, or at least 
greatly decrease, while in a house where 
a child was born they would increase.” 



R OY S. MacNEILL’S letter on the sub¬ 
ject leads us to the uncompromising 
character of landladies, which is no 
superstition. “Back in the boom days of 
1929,” he relates, “I was employed in a 
certain smelter town in which swallows 
were unknown, but whose bed bug 
population outnumbered the other in¬ 
habitants three million to one. Lodgings 
were hard to get and one had to take 
what offered—which included bed bugs. 
I considered my lodgings were pretty 
well found in this respect; but on com¬ 
paring notes with lodgers from other 
establishments I concluded I must have 
enjoyed a singular freedom from these 
unwelcome bed-fellows. However, be 
that as it may, the only way to get any 
rest was to pull the bed out from the 
wall, leave the light fully on, and lie 
down on top of the covers fully clothed. 
The bones of boarders who neglected 
these precautions were quietly removed 
by the landlady in the morning. 

“I devised a unique pastime to while 
away the nights. Arming myself with a 
common pin, I would turn out the light 
for a few minutes and lie quietly in the 
dark. Then switching it on suddenly, I 
would spring out of bed with the pin. 
This maneuvre invariably took the bed 
bugs by surprise; it caught them right 
out in the open and as they scurried 
for shelter I laid about me with the pin. 
An ordinary pin accommodates about 
40 bugs. I developed my technique to the 
point where I could fill six pins an hour. 
These were stuck in the wall where I 
hoped the landlady might see them, 
with the vague notion that she might 
reduce my room rent.” We’ll leave it to 
you to guess whether it had any visible 
effect. 


A ND then there is the question of mail 
order store teeth, over which V. C. 
Johnson would like to arouse our edi¬ 
torial enthusiasm. In case you don’t 
know it, he says that the American 
export of masticatory hardware is in¬ 
creasing very rapidly year by year. Why 
not? It is a fine field for the exercise of 
Yankee ingenuity. The possibilities 
haven’t begun to be exploited. Why not 
tinted sets for Parisiennes to match the 
prevailing shade of nail polish. Or nickel 
plated sets to satisfy the Hindu passion 
for bright ornaments. Or for the canni¬ 
bal isles, where the natives have such 
good teeth that they would otherwise 
not became customers, why not extra 
large Teddy Roosevelt sets with gleam¬ 
ing incisors for ceremonial purposes 
which could be fitted over the work-a- 
day teeth? 


A ND while we are willing to give our 
approval to sto- a teeth of any 
description — t^^m-lined, super¬ 


charged, or synchro-mesh—no strata¬ 
gem can induce us to promote the 
scheme that G.W.G. has planned for us. 
As a rural resident he is much disturbed 
by the fact that young country boys and 
girls of marriageable age don’t get much 
of a chance to look over eligible can¬ 
didates. Social opportunities are too 
restricted. There’s a .great tendency to 
take what is nearest to hand with the 
result that farming communities are 
full of mismated couples, to hear him 
tell it. He wants us to publish a supple¬ 
ment carrying pictures of people who are 
in the market for a mate. Interested 
parties could get in touch with the per¬ 
son pictured through us at the rate of 
ten a head. He practically guarantees us 
a big jump in circulation. Ten cents for 
us and ten dollars for the preacher? It 
isn’t a fair break. 


H ECTOR McMillan, a young Prince 
Albert author, makes his bow to a 
Guide audience in this issue with Doc 
Wade's Night Call. Mr. McMillan’s 
father practiced veterinary medicine in 
Saskatchewan for over 30 years, and 
incidents in his career suggested the 
plot of the story to the son. He hastens 
to assure us, however, that the charac¬ 
ter of Doc Wade is not a family portrait. 
“I shouldn’t like to think,” he adds, 
“what might happen to anyone who 
drew a gun on my father. And this is 
purely a matter of temperament, rather 
than one of bravery.” 


U P till quite lately Europe was the 
source of most of our garden seeds. 
Their production is a highly specialized 
business usually developed by successive 
generations in one family, all jealously 
guarding their hard won secrets. But 
California has been serving a long ap¬ 
prenticeship and is about to come into 
its own. As long as Americans and 
Canadians had to depend on European 
importations, our flower gardens were 
composed mostly of damp climate 
productions. California’s effort has 
been partly directed toward the perfec¬ 
tion of native dry climate flowers and its 
growers have achieved some notable 
successes. The seed cataloges are about 
to present a new range of gorgeous 
creations whose acquaintance you ought 
to make. T. O. Graham will tell about 
them in the April issue. 


M OST of you girls would slap the face 
of a man who speaks to you as Dun- 
ker Gilson does to Geraldine in our 
April issue. He really has quite a new 
line—one that you probably haven’t run 
into. By May, however, you’ll have for¬ 
given him. By June you'll be sticking 
around just to see what happens. And 
there are always plenty of complications 
flowing off the end of Clarence Buding- 
ton Kelland’s pen. One of them is the 
mysterious “Closed Room” from which 
the story takes its name. First of all 
meet Dunker—in the April issue. 



I RELAND is not the only country in 
the world, writes Lee McClellan where 
pigs are kept in the parlor. Prosperity, 
in the guise of a litter of 17 pure-bred 
pigs, struck a nearby neighbor’s farm 
on a night when it was 48 degrees be¬ 
low zero. There was nothing else for it 
but to bring them inside. At the time of 
writing, the lusty progress of the 12 
little brothers and five little sisters 
testifies to the owner’s kind-heartedness. 
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Cover Title Contest 

January Winners 

First Prise 

COMRADES OF THE STORM 
R. C. Willett, Cochin, Sask. 
Second Prise 

ORPHAN OF THE STORM 
J. Hughes, Fort Whyte, Man. 
Third Prise 

THE SHEPHERD OF THE HILLS 
Christine Frame, Lenore, Man. 
Honorable Mention 
UNSUNG HEROES 
Aileen Drummond, Lynn Creek, B.C. 
A NOR’-WEST FARMER 
J. F. Beaton, Wiseton, Sask. 
THE GOOD SHEPHERD 
Hugo Penner, Kane, Man. 


$6.00 


CUT HERE 

IN 

PRIZES 


$6.00 


Send in suggestions by coupon, letter 
or post card for a title for this month’s 
cover. Prizes of $3.00, $2.00 and $1.00 
are offered respectively for the three 
best. Entries must be in the mail by 
March 31, 1939. In case of duplicate the 
prize goes to the earliest received. State 
name and address plainly. Prizewinners 
names and titles will appear in the May 
issue. Send entries to The Contest Editor, 
The Country Guide and Nor’-West 
Farmer, Winnipeg, Man. 


This month’s questions: Will you 
please give us the following Information: 

1. IIow many people in your household? 


2. How many bags of flour per year do 
you use? 


98-lb. 49-lb. 24-lb. 

3. Does your family use roiled oats? 

Regularly. Occasionally. 

Title for March cover. 
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Twenty-acre field of Seed Barley on farm of Superintendent. 
Dominion Experimental Station. Beaver Lodge. Alta. 


Friend 


Good 


Good, sound, clean Seed, free from noxious 
weeds, is a friend that will never let you down. 
To sow the variety best suited to your district is 
to go a long way toward insuring increased yield 
and a better grade. 

The new rust-resistant varieties of wheat, such 
as Renown, Thatcher and Apex, have helped many 
farmers to increase both the quality and yield of 
their crops in the rust-affected areas. 

United Grain Growers Limited, with the help 
of farmers at local points, has assisted plant 
breeders to test out many of these new varieties 
so that accurate information about their behaviour 
can be obtained from each district. 


This Farmers’ Company has also gladly co¬ 
operated in the formation and assistance of Junior 
Seed Clubs through which thousands of our young 
farmers have gained valuable “pointers” in better 
crop production. 

Where growers of Registered and Certified 
Seed have had their choice seed sealed in the sack, 
the U.G.G. has assisted in moving it to various 
districts so it may the more easily be obtained by 
farmers. 


Wheat owned by the Canadian Wheat Board 
may also be obtained at any U.G.G. Elevator 
(where it may be stored) at Wheat Board Prices. 


For 30 Years U.G.G. has blazed 
the trail for Better Seed ^ _ 


# You are very cordially invited to consult the U.G.G. 
Elevator Agent in your district, who will gladly give you the 
latest authoritative information in his possession, or, 
write and get the information for you. 


WINNIPEG SASKATOON EDMONTON CALGARY 


Mr. Hans Arnistead's field ol 
Marquis Wheat at Hagen, 
Sask. 


In the field of Mr. A. C. DeVit, Seed Grower, at Treherne, 
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COMFORTRACTOR and MM Wheatland disc 
plows — The MM is the original successful 
Wheatland Disc Plow with 26 inch high-pol¬ 
ished, heat treated discs spaced 10 inches 
apart to do better work — pull lighter — and 
• prevent clogging. By far the most popular 
Wheatland Disc Plows built. Many exclusive 
i features. Available in 4, 6, 8, or 10 foot sizes 
l — Hand or power lift. 
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EAR IT OUT 
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Regardless of the size of tractor or type of machine you may 
need, you will be wise to choose a product of MINNEAPOLIS- 
MOLINE. Compare any tractor in the MM line any way you like 
•^nd you will find that they are the most modern. Owners will tell you 
that MM Twin City tractors are more dependable and offer permanent long 
life economy in every way. When a MM Twin City tractor is traded in usually 
it is for another MM. RECORDS are good buying REASONS when it comes to 
tractors. 

1939 continues the parade of new MM machines — the line that is built for 
dependability. MM engineers are close to every farming operation right in 
your territory. All the claims made for MM machines have been proved and 
even excelled in years of actual demonstrations. MM engineers are 
trained to sense modern requirements and they put them into 
actual design just when you're ready for them. MM 
models give you more than you expect — for this rea¬ 
son you seldom see a used MM Twin City Tractor for 
sale . . . and they have been leading sellers 25 years. 
There are no ifs and buts ' about MM performance. 
Dependability — low upkeep cost — enduring ser¬ 
vice, as well as MODERN DESIGN, constitute the 
fundamentals of every MM Tractor and machine. 
Good modern farmers should make money in 1939 — 
but farming is gamble enough without taking chances 
on power and machines to get the field work done on 
time MM machines are built to keep you ahead of 
your work. Write for facts today. 

Minneapolis-Moline Power Implement Co. 

OF CANADA, Limited 


HARVESTORS — the 12-foot HARVESTO 
is the original high capacity, lighweigl 
combine and the most popular in its clas 
— a complete sell-out in 1934 — in 193' 
the biggest seller of all combines and ;^!ij 
a complete sell-out. In 1936 again the big 
gest seller in its size. Now there are threi 
sizes — 6-foot, 8-foot, and 12-foot. 1937 
record surpassed all others and 1938': 
sales are about 40% ahead of 1937. Go 
facts now, and be sure to get a genuine 
HARVESTOR for 1939 


Minneapolis-Moline 


POWER IMPLEMENT COM PAN V OF 
CANADA. LIMITED 


P. O. Box 2934, Winnipeg, Manitoba 

P. O. Box 369, Regina, Saskatchewan 

207 Pacific Avenue, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 
770 9th Avenue East, Calgary, Alberta 


Dealers of the Waterloo Manufacturing Company, Waterloo, Ontario, with 
branches in Chatham Calgary, Portage la Prairie, Saskatoon, and Edmonton, 
also handle products of Minneapolis-Moline. 


//- 


THE MODERN TRACTOR PjfcNEERS LEAD THE PARADE OF PROGRESS 























